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THE YELLOW FLAG. 


CHAPTER I. 

CALVBRLBY'S AGENT. 

AND you have conquered your dislike 
to leaving England, Tom : I am so 
glad ! I feit certain you would give in 
to all our wishes, and see the wisdom of 
what we suggested to you." 

" Well, I am not so certain about that, 
Ally : I don't <jo in for magnanimity ; and 
I believe there's just that touch of obsti- 
nacy in my nature which would induce 
me to run counter to any proposition 
which I saw being very hardly pressed. 
But when the Suggestion was backed as 
it has been in this instance, I could not 
possibly doubt the sincerity of those who 
made it. And so, as you see, I am off ! " 

The place where occurred the conver- 
sation, a fragment of which has just been 
given, was a broad gravelled path, the 
favorite promenade of such of those 
worthy towns-people at Southampton as 
prefer the beauties of nature to the 
attractions of the shops in the High 
Street. On one side of it was the broad 
water, glistening in the bright, cheerful, 
October sun ; on the other a large strip 
of greensward, fringed on the far side 
with a row of shining, white-faced lodg- 
ing-houses and hoteis. On the prome- 
nade, the grim cannons — trophies taken 
during the Russian war — were sur- 
rounded by happy children, fearlessly 
climbing upon the now innocuous en- 
gines of death; a few boatmen were 
pulling lazily about within hailing dis- 
tance of the shore; some young men 
were intent on watching the progress of 
two dogs, who were making a neck-and- 
neck race for a stick which had been 
thrown into the water for them to fetch, 
and the whole scene was one of pleasant 
cheerfulness. * 

Not out of harmony with it were the 
two persons whose words have been re- 
corded. The first Speaker was a young 


woman about two and twenty, of middle 
height, with a sli*ht and "raceful figure, 
and with a face which, while some would 
have called it pretty, would have been 
pronounced agreeable by all. The 
features were not regulär : the nose was 
decidedly not classic al, the mouth was 
a little too large, and the Ups were a 
little too füll ; but there was a wonder- 
ful charm in the whiteness and regu- 
larity of the teeth, in the bright flash of 
the hazel eyes, in the crisp ripples of 
the dark-brown hair, and in the clear, 
healthy red and white of her com- 
plexion. She was very becomingly 
dressed, in a black silk gown, a dark- 
gray jackct trimmed with velvet of 
uie same color, and a coquettish little 
black straw hat, and wore perfectly-fit- 
ting gloves and boots. Her companion 
was some twelve years older ; a short, 
squarely-built man, whose breadth of 
Shoulders and length of arms showed 
much muscular power. The lower part 
of his face was covered with a thick 
copper-red beard, the heayy mustaches 
falling over his mouth so completely as 
to defy any revelation which might be 
made by the movements of that tell-tale 
organ ; but his eyes, small and set close 
together, had a shifty expression, and 
round them there was that strained, 
seared look, which in some men is 
always indicative of dissipation and late 
hours. He wore a travelling suit of 
gray tweed, and a wide-awake hat, 
while from under his beard the ends of 
a loosely-tied red silk neckerchief flut- 
tered in the wind. Lounging along 
with a rolling gait, his hands buried in 
his jacket-pockets, he seemed to take but 
little heed of his companion or her cön- 
versation ; but paid particular attention 
to various nursemaids in Charge of the 
children who were playing about, hon- 
oring each of them in turn with a long, 
peculiar, and offensive stare. 
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Thus engaged, he had half turned 
round after a particularly attractive 
dam sei, when Ins companion, wishing 
to reßume the conversation, touched him 
on the arm, and said, u You will get to 
Ceylon in " — 

** Oh, yes ! in so many weeks — what 
matters one or two, more or less? It 
will be jolly enough on board ship, and 
when I arrive — I arrive." 

" I hope you have made up your mind 
to be steady, Tora, and to work hard. 
You have now the means for a capital 
start in lifo ; and for my sake, if for 
nothing eise, you ought to show yourself 
worthy of what has been done for you." 

" Look here, Ally ; don't preach," he 
said, t urning sharply round to her: 
"everybody thinks they can have a 
fling at me ; and it is, 4 O Tom Durham 
this, and O Tom Durham that ! ' until I 
am sick enough of it, without being ser- 
monized by my half-sister. Of course, 
it was very kind of old Claxton — I beg 
your pardon," he said with a sneer, as 
he saw a shade pass over her face; "I 
ought to speak with more deference of 
your husband and my benefactor — of 
course, it was very kind of Mr. Claxton 
to pay my passage out to Ceylon, and 
give ine two thonsand pounds to set 
myself up in business on my arrival 
there, but he is a very long-headed 
fellow; and he knows I am no fool ; and 
if the agency turns out rightly, he will 
get a very considerable profit on hie 
outlay." 

" I am sure John has no such notion 
in doing this, Tom; and you have no 
right to impute such a notion to him." 

" I impute nothing. I merely sug- 
gested ; and after all, perhaps, he only 
did it out of love for you, Ally, whom he 
worships as the apple of his eye, in 
order to give your reckless half-brother 
a chance of reform — and to get him out 
of your way," he muttered under his 
breath. 

" I am sure John is kindness itself," 
said Alice Claxton. "If there were 
nothing to prove that, it could be found 
in the fact of his wishing me to come 
down here to see the last of you." 

"Nothing like giving the old — I 
mean your husband, every possible 
credit, Ally. You know just now he is 
away on one of his regulär tours, and 
that therefore he won't miss you from 
Hendon." 

" I know," said the girl, half pettishly, 
"these horrible business tours are the 
bane of my life ; the only thing I have 


to complain about. However, John saya 
hehopes it will not be very long before 
they are over; and then he will be 
always at home 1 " 

" Does he ? " said Tom Durham, look- 
ing at her keenly. " I would not have 
you depend upon that, Ally; I would 
not have you ask him to give up the 
business which takes him away. It is 
important for him that he should attend 
to it, for the present ; and, indeed, until 
there is no longer a necessity for him to 
do so." 

"You need not speak so earnestly, 
Tom," said Alice, with a hal£laugh. " I 
assure you I do not worry John about 
it ; it is he who speaks about it much 
oftener than I do. He is constantly 
talking of the time when he shall be 
able to retire altogether, and take me 
away for a long foreign travel ; perhaps 
to settle entirely abroad, ho said, in 
Florence or Vienna, or some charming 
place of that kind." 

" Old idiot I " muttered Tom Durham. 
" Why can't he leave well alone? " 

•" I told him," said Alice, not hearing 
or heeding the interruption, " that I am, 
perfectly content with Hose Cottage. 
All I wish is, that he could be more 
there to enjoy it with me." 

"Yes," said Tom Durham, with a 
yawn. " Well, that will come all right, 
as I told you ; only don't you worry him 
about it, but leave it alone, and let it 
come right in its own way.. Now, look 
here, Ally. You had better go back to 
London by the eleven-fifteen train ; so 
that we have only half an hour more to- 
gether." 

" But you know, Tom, John told me 
I might wait and see 'The Massilia' 
start. Indeed, he particularly wished 
me to do so." 

" My dear child, ' The Massilia ' does 
not sail until half-past two ; and if you 
waited to see me fairly off, you would 
not have time to get over to the railway 
to catch the three o'clock train. Even 
if you did, you would not get to town 
until nearly six ; and you would have a 
long, dreary drive in the dark to Hen- 
don. Now, if you go by the quarter- 
past-eleven train, I shall see you off, and 
shall "then be able to come back to Bad- 
ley's, and write a few letters of impor- 
tance before I oo on board." 

" Very well, Tom," said Alice ; " per- 
haps it will be better ; only John " — 

" Never mind John on this occasion, 
Ally: he did not. know at what time 
' The Massilia ' sailed. Now, Ally, let 
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us take one final turn and finish our 
chat. I am not going to be sentimental, 
it is not in my hne ; but I think I like 
you better than any one eise in the 
world, though 1 did not take to you 
much at first. When I came back from 
sea, a boy of fifbeen, and went home and 
found my father had married again, I 
was savage ; and when he showed me a 
little baby lyin^ in the cradle, and told 
me it was my nalf-sister, I hated you. 
But you were a sweet little child, and 
fended off many a rough word, and 
many a blow for the matter of that, 
which the govemor would have liked to 
have given me, and I took to you ; and 
when you grew up, you did me a good 
turn now and then ; and of course it is 
owing to you, one way or the other, that 
I have got John Claxton's two thousand 
pounds in my pocket at this moment. 
So I love you, aa4 I leave you with 
regret, and I say this to you at parting. 
Take this envelope, and lock ,it away 
somewhere where it will be eafe, and 
where you can lay your hand upon it at 
any moment. It contains the address 
of an old pal of mine, — a friend, I 
mean, — one of the right sort, a stanch, 
tried, true, honest, upright fellow. Hard- 
working and persevering too; such a 
kind of man that you may be astonished 
at bis ever having been intimate with 
me. But he was and is, and I know 
that I may reckon upon him to the 
utmost ! If ever you come to grief, if 
ever you are in trouble, no matter of 
wbat kind, go to the address which you 
will find there, and seek him out, and 
teil him all about it. I will Warrant he 
will see you through it." 

"Thank you, dear Tom: it is very 
kind and thoughtful of you to say this ; 
but you know I have John and" — 

" x es, of course, you have John now ; 
but there may be a time when — how- 
ever, that is neither here nor there. 
There is the envelope ; take it, and don't 
forget what I say. Now come round 
to the hotel, and pack your bag : it is 
time for you to start." 

The bell rang, and, with a scream, the 
engine attached to the eleven-fifteen 
train for London forged out of the South- 
ampton Station. Tom Durham, with an 
expression of something like emotion on 
his face, stood upon the platform, kissing 
his hand to Alice, who, with the tears in 
her eyes, leaned back in the carriage, 
and covered her face with her handker- 
chief. In a second-class compartment, 


next to that which ehe occupied, were 
two middle-aged, plainly-dressed men, 
who had been observing the parting of 
the half-brother and sister with some 
interest. 

« Was not that Tom Durham ? * said 
one, as the train sped on its way. 

" Right you are 1 " said the other. 
" I knew his face, but could not put a 
name to it. What is he at now, — 
working on the square or on the cross V " 

" On the square, I believe," said the 
first. " Leastways, I saw him Walking 
with Mr. Calverley in the city the other 
day, and he would not have been in such 
respectable Company if he had not been 
all right." 

" I suppose not," said the other man, 
" for the time being; but Tom Durham 
is a shaky kind-of a customer, anyways 1 " 


CHAPTER n. 

EXIT TOM DÜBHAM. 

MR. DURHAM remained watching 
the departing train until it had 
passed out ot'sight, when be turned round 
and walked quietly out of the Station. 
The emotion he had shown, and which, 
to his great astonishment, he had really 
feit, had vanished, and left him in a 
deeply contemplative State. He puqj^ed 
his arms half- way up to his elbows in 
his pockets, and muttercd to himsclf as 
he strode along the street ; but it was 
not until he found himself in the sitting- 
room at Radley's Hotel, and had made 
himself a stiff glass of brandy and water 
from the bottle, duly mcluded in the 
bill which Alice had paid, that he 
gave his feelin^s much vent. Then, 
loading a short, black pipe from a capa- 
cious tobacco-pouch, he seated himself 
at a table, and, as he went through his 
various papers and memoranda, thought 
aloud. 

" This is a rum start, and no mistake ! 
Twenty years ago, when I left this very 
same place, a 'prentice on board the old 
' Gloucestershire,' I never thought I 
should have the luck to stay in this 
swell hotel ; and, better still, not to have 
to put my hand in my own pocket to pay 
the bill. It isiuck, no doubt ; a large slice 
T f luck, larded with talent and peppered 
with experience. That's the sort of 
meal for a man that wants to get on in 
the world, and that's just what I have 
got before me. Now, when I walk out 
of this hotel, I shall have two thousand 
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poirads in my pocket. . In my pocket ! 
— not to be paid on my arrival at Cey- 
lon, as the old gentleman at first insisted. 
Ally was of great assistance there. I 
wonder why she backed me so encrgeti- 
cally ? I suppose, because she thougnt it 
would have been infra dig. for her brother 
to appear in the eyes of those blessed 
natives, over whom he is to exercise 
superintendence, as though he had not 
been considered worthy of beincj trusted 
with the money ; and she was delighted 
with the notion of bringing it down here 
herseif, and handing it to me. 

" If I hadn't touched the money until 
my arrival at Ceylon, I «nould have had 
to wait a pretty long time. You're a 
dear old gentleman, Mr. C lax ton, and 
you mean well; but I don't quite see 
the fun of spending the rest of my days 
in looking alter a lot of niggers under a 
sun that would dry the life-blood out of 
me before my time. There is an old 
saying that every one must eat a peck 
of dirt in the course of their hves. 
Well, I ate mine early ; took it down at 
one gulp ; and I don't want any more of 
the same food. Besides, it is all very 
well for Ally to talk about gratitude 
and that kind of thing ; but she does not 
know what I do; and it is entirely 
because I know what I do about my 
worthy brother-in-law, that I have been 
enabled to put the screw upon him, and 
to get out of him that very respektable 
bündle of bank-notes. That was just 
like my luck again, to find that out, and 
be able to bring it home to him so pat ; 
directly I first got on the scent, I knew 
there was money in it ; and I followed 
it up until I placed a chuck-a-block 
before him, and he parted freely. In 
such a respectable way tool None 
of your extortion ; none of your threat- 
ening letters; none of your Meft tili 
called for/ under initials, at the post- 
office; none of your hanging about 
London, spending money which nobody 
can imagine how you get, and thereby 
starting suspicions of other matters 
which might not come out quite so 
nicely if looked into. ' Agent at Cey- 
lon to the firm of Calverley & Co., 
brokers, Mincing Lane, London; iron 
smelters and boiler-makers, Swartmoor 
Foundry, Cumberland;' that's what 
Thomas D. will have engraved on his 
card when he gets there ; and the two 
thousand pounds, as John gravely re- 
marked before Alice, were for fitting up 
the office, and other necessary expenses. 
I wonder what that poor chlld thought 


the other necessary expenses could pos- 
sibly be, to take such an amount of 
money. 

" No, dear sir ; thank you very much. 
I am wilüng to allow that the whole 
thing was done extremely well, and 
without causing the smallest suspicion 
in the mind oi little Ally ; but you paid 
me the money because you could not help 
it, and you will have to pay me a great 
dealmore for that very same reason. 
You're a very great scoundrel, John 
Claxton, Esq. ; a much greater scoun- 
drel than I am, though I have taken 
your money, and have not the remotest 
Intention of becoming your agent in 
Ceylon ! You're a cold-bkxxjed villain, 
sir, carr} ing out your own seltish ends ; 
and not, like myself, a generous creature 
acting upon impulse. Notwithstanding 
the fact that I have your money in my 
pocket, I almost grudge you the satis- 
faction you will experience when, in 
the course of to-morrow or the next day, 
you will hear the news which will lead 
you to imagine that you are rid of me 
forever ; but- 1 console myself with the 
reflection that when I turn up again, as 
I undoubtedly shall, your disgust will be 
proportionately intensified. 

" There," as he selected two or there 
papers from a mass before him, and 
carefully tore the rest into pieces, " there 
is the fetter relating to the document 
which has already done so much for me, 
and which is to be my philosopher's 
s tone. I must not run the chances of 
wetting and spoiling that paper when I 
take my midnight bath, so I shall hand 
it over to Mrs. D. when I give her the 
money to take care of. May as well 
put a seal on it though, for Mrs. D. is 
naturally curious, and as jealous as a 
female Othello. One o'clock : just the 
time I promised to meet her. Kow 
then, the money in this pocket, the 
letter in that, and the other papers 
torn up, and the brandy-bottle emptied. 
What you may call a clean sweep of 
the whole eoncern." 

After settling his hat to his satisfae- 
tion, and looking at himself in the glass 
with great complacency, Tom Durham 
strolled from the robm, leaving the door 
wide open behind him. Ho nodded 
familiarly to a waiter whom he passed 
in the passage, but who, instead of re* 
turning the salutation, stared at him ii 
wrathful wonder , — they were unaccus 
tomed to such gentry at Radley's,— 
and then he passed into the ftreet 
Looking leisurely around him, he mad* 
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his way back again to the promenade on 
which he had held his converßation 
with Alice Claxton, and there, standing 
by one of the cannon, was another 
woman, apparently awaiting his arrival. 
A woman of about thirty years of age, 
with swarthy complexion, bricht, beady 
black eyes, and dull, blue-black hair. 
French, without doubt. French in the 
fashion of her inexpensive garments, 
and the manner in which tney were 
put on ; undeniably French in her boots 
and gloves, in her gait, in the gesture 
and recognition which she made when 
ehe saw Tom Durham approaching her. 
That estimable gentleman, apparently, 
was displeased at this gesture, for he 
frowned when he saw it ; and when he 
arrived at the woman's aide, he said, 
" Don't be so infernaliy demonstrative, 
Pauline ; I have told you of that be- 
fore.^ 

" Mais, should I stand like a stone or 
stock when you come befbre me?" 
said the woman, with the slightest trace 
of a foreign aqcent. " I was longing to 
see you, and you came. Is it, then, 
astonishin^ ? " — 

"No: all right; don't jaw," said 
Tom Durham* shortly. " Only in our 
position it is not advisable to attract 
more notice than necessary : well, here 
you are I " 

" Yes, I am here." 

" All goes well. I told you there was 
an old gentleman, Claxton bv name, 
connected with Calverley's firm, for 
which I*m supposed to be going out as 
agent, from whom I could get a sum of 
money ; and I have got it He sent it 
to me." 

" Ah, ah ! he sent it to you? " 

" Yes, ; by — by a messenger whom he 
could trust; and this is not by any 
means the last that I shall have from 
him. He thinks I am off for the East, 
and that he is rid of me ; but, as soon 
as this sum is spcnt, he shall know 
the difference." 

"JTou have made the arrangements 
about that V " 

" I have arranged every thing. I saw 
the pilot: he told me it was blowing 
hard outside, and that he should pass 
the night off the Hurst. I have been 
on board and seen exactly how best to 
do what I intend; and now there is 
nothing left but to give you your in- 
structions." 

" Stay," said the woman, laying her 
hand on his breast, and looking ear- 
nestly into his face. " You are certain 


w 

that you run no risk; you are certain 
that''— 

"Take your hand away," he said: 
" you will never understand our Engiish 
wavs, Pauline ; the people here cannot 
make out what you are about. I am all 
right; depend upon it. 1 could swim 
four times the distance in much rougher 
weather ; and, even if there were any 
danger, the prize is much too great to 
chance the loss of it for a little risk. 
Don't be afraid, Pauline," he added, 
with a little softening of his voice ; " but 
clear that quick, clever brain of yours, 
and attend to me. Here is the bündle 
of bank-notes, and here is a letter which 
is almost as important ; place them both 
securely in the bosom of your dpess, and 
don't take them out for one instant 
until you hand them over to me to-mor- 
row morning at Lymington Station, — 
you understand ? " 

" Perfectly," said the woman, taking 
the packets from him. "What time 
will you be there ? " 

"By half-past seven, when the first 
train passes. We can loaf away the 
day on the beach at Weymouth, — we 
might go over to Portland, if you have 
any fancy to see the place ; I have not ; 
all in good time, say I, — and Start for 
Guernsey by the midnight boat. Now, 
is there any thing more to say?" 

" No," said Pauline. Then suddenly, 
" Yes. Apropos of Portland, Wetherell 
and Moger were in this place to-day. 
I saw them at the Station, in the train 
going up to town. They put their 
heads out of the window to look after 
you." 

" The devil ! " cried Tom Durham : 
" they were down here, were they, and 
you saw theml Why, what on earth 
were you doing at the Station ? " 

" I arrived here too soon, and walked 
up there to pass the time." 

"Did you, — did you see any one 
eise?" asked Tom Durham, looking 
fixedly at her. 

"Any one eise? Plenty: porters, 
passenc-ers, what not; but of people 
that I knew, not a soul," answered the 
woman, raising her eyes, and meeting 
his gaze with perfect calmness. 

" That's all right," he muttered ; then 
louder, " Now it's time for me to go on 
board. Good-by, Pauline: make your 
way to Lymington, and look out for me 
at the Station at seven-thirty to-morrow 
morning." 

As she stood looking after him, a hard, 
defiant expression came over the woman's 
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face. " Did I see any one eise ? *' ehe 
said, between her set teeth : " yes, mon 
eher, I saw the pale, white-faced doli 
whom you held in your arms and kissed 
at parting, and who «feil back into the 
carriage and cried like a baby, as she is. 
This was then the secret of your refus- 
ing to go to India with the money of 
this old fool whom you have robbedl 
Or rather whom she has robbed, fbr she 
was the messenger who brought it to 
you; and it is doubtless she who has 
beguiled this dotard out of the bank- 
notes which she handed over to you, her 
loverl Peste! If that slavish love I 
have for you w^ere not mixed with the 
dread and terror which I have learned 
from experience, I would escape with 
this moncy to my own land, and leave 
you and your mignonne to make it out as 
best you might ; but I am weak enough 
to love you still, and my revenge on her 
must wait for a more fitting opportu- 
nity." 

Her passion spent, Pauline gathered 
her shawl tio;htly round her, and walked 
away towards the town. 

On board the steamship " Massilia," 
matters had happened pretty much as 
Tom Durham had predicted. That 
capital sample of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company 's fleet worked out of 
harbor at half-past two, and, in charge 
of a pilot, made her way slowly and 
steadily down Southampton Water. The 
wind freshened; and, darkness Coming 
on, the captain deeided on anchoring off 
Hurst Castle for the night, and pro- 
ceeding on his voyage at daylight. This 
decision was greatly to the delteht of 
the passengers, who had not yet shaken 
down into that pleasant companionship 
which such a voyage frequently brings 
about,. and who, restless and stränge in 
their unaecustomed position, were glad 
to seek their berths at a very early hour. 
During the afternoon's run, Tom Dur- 
ham had sueeeeded in creating for him- 
self a vast amount of popularity. He 
chatted with the captain about nautical 
matters, of which he had obtained a 
smattering when he was apprentice on 
board the old East Indiaman ; he talked 
to the lady passengers, deprecating 
their dread of sea-sickness, and paying 
them pleasant attention; while he 
8moked with the gentlemen, and took 
care to let them all know the important 
position which he oecupied, as the agent 


of Calverley & Co. Never was there 
so agreeable a man. 

At about one in the morning, when 
perfect quiet reigned throughout the 
ship, the passengers being asieep in 
their berths, the men, save those on 
duty, sound in the forecastle, and the 
echo of the watch-officer's footsteps dying 
away in the distance, Tom Durham sud- 
denly appeared at the head of the saloon 
compamon, and made his way swiftly 
towards the middle of the ship. He was 
dressed as in the morning, save that he 
wore no coat, and on his feet, instead of 
boots, he had thin, light slippers. When 
he arrived opposite the huge half-circle 
of the paddle-box he stopped; and, 
groping with his hands, speedily found 
an iron ring, seizing which he pulled 
open a door, which revolved on its 
hin<res, disclosing a wooden panel, which 
he slid back, and stepping through the 
aperture found himself Standing on one 
of the broad paddles -of the enormous 
wheel. In an instant he had pulled the 
first door back to its previous position, 
and stepping ltehtly from paddle to pad- 
dle, stood on the nethermost one, just 
above the surface of the water. He 
paused for a moment, bending down and 
peering out into the darkness, then, rais- 
ing his hands high up above his head 
and clasping them together, he dived 
down into the water, scarcely making a 
splash. 

Ten minutes afterwards, one of the 
two men who are always on duty in the 
little telegraph hut under Hurst Castle 
opened the door, and, aecompanied by 
a big black retriever, who was growling 
angrily, walked out into the night. 
When he returned, his companion hailed 
him from the little bedroom overhead. 

"What's the matter, Needham? 
What's the dos growling about ? " 

"I thought Ilieard a cry," said the 
man addressed. *' Nep must have thought 
so too, by the way he's going on ; but I 
can see nothing. When I was out a 
few minutes ago I thought I saw some- 
thing like a dog swimming near 'The 
Massilia,' lying at anchor there ; but it 
isn't there now. I doubt, after all, it 
may have been my fancy." 

" I wish you would keep your fancy to 
yourself, and not let it rouse me up," 
growled his mate. " One don't get too 
much rest in this blessed pace, at the 
best of times." 
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CHAPTER in. 

HOME, SWEET HOME. 

FASHION, amidst the innumerable 
changes which she has insisted on, 
seeras to have dealt lightly with Great 
Walpole Street. It uiay be that she 
has purposely lefk it untouched, to re- 
main an example of the heavy, solemn, 
solid style of a hundred years a^o ; a 
striking contrast to the " gardens," 
44 crescents," " lnansions," all stucco, 
plate-glass, and huge portico, of modern 
days ; or it may be that, finding it in- 
tractable, unalterable, unassailable, she 
Iias looked upon it as a relic of barbar- 
ism, anddetermined altogether to ignore 
its existence. Anyhow, the street is 
▼ery little changed since the days of its 
first erection; it still remains a long, 
and to those gazing down it froin either 
end, apparently interminable line öf 
large, substantial, three-storied, dull-col- 
ored brick houses, stretching from Chan- 
dos Square in the south to Guelph 
Park in the north ; so long, so uniform, 
so unspeakably dreary, as to give color 
to the assertion of a celebrated wit who, 
on his death-bed, moaning forth that 
" there is an end to all things," added 
feebly, " except Great Walpole Street." 
In its precincts, gravity and decorum 
have set up their head-quarters ; on 
many of its door-plates tne passer-by 
may read the names of distinguished 
members of the faculty, old in age and 
.high in renown, pupils of Abernethy 
and Astley Cooper, who, with the first 
few hundreds which they could scrape to- 
orether after their degrees were obtained, 
hired and furnished, as a first step to 
professional Status, the houses in which 
they still reside, and in which they have 
since inspected so many thousand 
tongues, and passed the verdict of life 
or death upon so many thousand patients. 
Xouth must be resident here and there 
in Great Walpole Street, as in other 
places ; but, if so, it is never seen. No 
nurse-maids, with heads obstinately 
turned the other way, drive the pleasant 
perambulator against the legs of elderly 
people, airing themselves in the modified 
suniight which occasionally visits the 
locality; no merry children troop 
along its pavement; from the long 
drawing-room Windows, hung * with 
curtains of velvet and muslin, issues no 
sound of piano or human voice. Al- 
though there is no beadle to keep invio- 
late its sanctity, the street-boy, as he 


approaches its confines, stops his shrill 
whistling, and puts his tip-cat into his 
pocket ; the " patterers " of the second 
edition pass it by, conscious that the 
rumors of war, or of the assassination 
of eminent personages, will fall flat upon 
the ears of the inhabitants, while even 
the fragmentary announcement, " Elope- 
ment — young lady — noble markig," 
will fail in extracting the pence from the 
pockets of the denizens of the löwer 
regions in this respectable quarter. 

It is essentially a earriage neighbor- 
hood, with ranges of mews branching 
out of, and running parallel to it ; and 
the vehicles are quite in keeping with 
the street and with their owners. Be- 
sides the doctors' broughams, high, 
swinging chariots, now scarcely ever 
seen save on drawing-room days or in 
carriage bazaars, with huge hammer- 
cloths and vast emblazoned panels, are 
there common enough. Roomy landaus, 
broad barouches, with fat horses, the 
leather of whose harness is almost invis- 
ible beneath the heavy silver plating, 
coachmen in curly white bob-wigs, and 
giant footmen, gorgeous in hair-powder, 
— all these are to be found in Great 
Walpole Street. 

Money, money, money 1 it all seems 
to say. We have money, and we will 
take care that you shall know it. We 
will not pav enormous rents for poky 
tenements in Mayfair, or straggling car- 
avanseries in Tyburnia ; we do not ex- 
p«nd our substance in park-phaetons or 
Victorias, any more than in giving 
« drums " or " at homes." We have, 
during the season, several dinner-par- 
ties ; at which the wine set before you 
does not come from the grocer's or the 
publican's, but has been in our cellars 
for years ; several musicul evenings, and 
one or two balls. We go to the opera 
three or four times during the season, 
occasionally to the theatre, frequently 
to a classical concert or an oratorio ; but 
we would as soon think of attending a 

Erize-fight as a pigeon-match, or of pro- 
ibiting our womankind from going to 
church as of taking them to listen to Com- 
ic songs in a supper-room. We are rieh, 
which you may be ; but we are respect- 
able, which you are not ! Vaunt your 
fashion as much as you please ; but the 
home of moneyed decency and decorum 
is Great Wal pole Street. 

Six o'clock on an Oc tober evening, 
with a chill, damp wind howling at in- 
tervals through the funnel made by the 
opposing lines of houses, is not the time 
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in which this locality looks its best If 
it is dreary in the spring brightness, in 
the ßummer sunshine, it is doubly dreary 
in the autumn decadence, when the 
leaves torn from the trees in Guelph 
Park mix with the dust and bits of straw 
and scraps of paper which gather to- 
gether in swerving eddies in every pos- 
sible corner, and when in most of the 
houses the shutters are still closed, and 
the blinds have not shed the newspaper 
coverings in which they have been in- 
wrapped during the absence of the in- 
habitants. In one of the largest houses 
of the street, however, on the particular 
October evening in question, no such 
sign s of absenteeism were visible ; the 
whiteness of the broad door-step was 
unsullied, the plate-glass Windows were 
free from speck or spot, the dwarf wire 
blinds in the dining-room stood rigidly 
defiant of all criticism, and the muslin 
curtains in the drawing-room seemed to 
have lost all the softness and pliancy of 
their nature, and hung stiff and white 
and rigid as the gaunt and bony hands 
which from time to time pushed them 
on one side, as the blank and colorless 
face which from time to time peered 
through them into the street. These 
hands and that face belonged to Mrs. 
Calverley, the mistress of the mansion. 
A thin, spare woman of fifty years of 
age, with a figure in which were angles 
where there should have been round- 
ness, and straightness of outline where 
there should have been fulness. Her 
silk dress was of an undecided fawn- 
color ; and in place of any relieving 
white collar, she wore a wisp of black 
net round her throat. Her face was 
long, with a large, straight nose, promi- 
nent eyes of steely blue, and a long Up- 
per lip, between which and its thin, 
pallid corapanion there gleamed a row 
of Btrong white teeth. Her thin, scanty, 
iron-gray hair was taken off from her 
forehead above the temples, and gath- 
.ered into a small knot at the back ; such 
an expanse of colorless flesh, such a 
dull, level waste of human features, 
unrelieved by the slightest scintilla of 
interest or sympathy 1 

In her prim, nat-soled, creaking shoes, 
Mrs.- Calverley walked to the window, 
pushed back the curtains, and looked 
out down the silent street ; then, with a 
Sound which was something between a 
sigh of despair and a snort of defiance, 
she returned to the low prie-dieu chair 
worked in wool, but covered with a 
shiny, crackling, yellow substance, and, 


arranging her scanty drapery around 
her, interwove her bony fingers in her 
lap, and sat bolt upright, staring rigidly 
before her. All the furniture in the 
room which was capable of being cov- 
ered up was clad in a uniform of Brown 
holland ; the chairs were dressed in pin- 
afores, the big broad sofa had a loosely- 
cut great-coat of the same material ; 
even the chandeliers had on holland 
bags. There was no light in the room ; 
but the gas-lamps in the street were re- 
flected from the bare, shining, rosewood 
table, from the long grand pianoforte, 
from the huge or^nolu clock, ticking 
gravely on the mantle-piece, from the 
glass sbades enshrining wax*flowers and 
fruit, which made such a poor pretence 
of being real, and from the old-fashioned, 
handsomely-cut girandoles. By the 
chair in which Mrs. Calverley was seat- 
ed stood a frame of Berlin work ; in the 
middle of the hearth-rug before the fire- 
place — fireless now, and filled with a 
grim pattern of cut colored paper — lay 
a stutied, white-haired dog, intently re- 
garding his taii through his glass eyes, 
and apparently wondering what he had 
done in life to be consigned to such a 
degraded position. 

A quarter-past six, half-past, a quar- 
ter to seven, ring out from the neighbor- 
ing church ; and at each sound of the 
chimes Mrs. Calverley rises to her feet, 
creaks across to the window, looks forth, 
creaks back again, and resumes her 
stony position. At iength there comes 
a half-timid ring of the bell which she 
recognizes at once, straightens her back, 
and settles herseif more rigidly than 
ever. A few minutes after, the draw- 
ing-room door opens, and a voice, the 
owner of which cannot be seen, is heard 
saying, " Dear me ; all in darkness, 
Jane?" 

Mrs. Calverley makes no reply, but 
rings the bell ; and, when the servant 
appears, says to him, in a thin, acid 
voice, " You can light the gas, James; 
and now that your master has come 
home at last, dinner can be served." 

Upon this remark, Mr. Calverley's 
only comment is a repetition of " Dear 
me." He is a middle-sized, pieasant- 
looking man, with fair hair, sli^htly 
8prinkled with gray, gray whiskers, 
li^ht-blne eyes, and marvellous pink and 
white complexion, like a doli. A gen- 
tlemanly-looking man in his piain black 
frock-coat and waistcoat, gray trousers, 
black silk cravat, and pearl pin, and 
neat buttoned boots. He looks rather 
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nervously to his wife, and edges bis way 
towards her round the table. When he 
is within a few feet of her, he produces 
a newspaper from his pocket, and makes 
a feeble tender of it, saying, "The 
evenin^ paper, my dear : I thought you 
would fike to see " — 

" I should like to see you attempt to 
relieve the monotony of my life, Mr. 
Calverley ; and not to leave me here 
alone, while you were doubtless enjoy- 
ing yourself." 

" My dear, I assure you I have come 
straight home." 

" Did business detain you until ailer 
sk o'clock in Mincing Lane ? " 

"No, my dear; o£ course, not tili 
six o'clock. I walked home; and on 
my way I just looked in at the club, 
and" — 

"At the club I" That was all Mrs. 
Calverley said; but the manner in 
which she said it had its due effect. 
Mr. Calverley opened the leaves of a 
photogpraph album, with every portrait 
in which he was thoroughly familiär, 
and began to be extremely interested 
in its contents. 

" Dinner will be ready directly," said 
Mrs. Calverley: "had you not better 
wash your hands ? " 

" Thank you, my dear," said the dis- 
consolate man ; " but I washed them at 
the cl "i — He pulled himself up just in 
time; the obnoxious word had very 
nearly slipped out ; but the servant an- 
nouncing ainner at the moment, and 
Mrs. Calverley laying the tips of her 
bony fingers in the hollow of her hus- 
band's arm, the happy pair proceeded 
to the banquet. 

It was a good dinner, handsomely 
served, but Mr. Calverley can scarcely 
be said to have enjoyed it. At first he 
audibly asked for wine; but after he 
had been helped three or four times, he • 
glanced hurriedly across the long table, 
at the other end of which his wife was 
seated, and furtively motioned to the 
butler by touching his glass. This pan- 
tomime and its results were soon noticed 
by Mrs. Calverley,' who, after glaring at 
her husband for a moment, gave a little 
shiver, and said, — 

" It is of no use paying Dr. Chipchase 
his fees, if * his advice is to be scouted in 
this manner i you know what he* said 
about your drinking wine 1 " 

" My dear, I only " — 

"You only fly in the- face of Provi- 
dence, Mr. Calverley ; and behave un- 
justly to the office in which your life is 


insured. You only add another to the 
long catalogue of weaknesses and moral 
cowardices, by the constant display of 
which you render my life a bürden to 
me. I am sick of talkin" to you mysel£ 
I shall write and ask Martin to come 
and stay with us for a few weeks, and 
see what effect his influence will have 
upon you." 

" I am sure I shall be very glad to see 
Martin, my dear," said Mr. Calverley, 
after standing up reverently to say 
grace on the removal of the cloth : " he 
is a very good fellow, and " — 

" Don't talk of a clergyman of the 

Church of England in that way, Mr. 

Calverley, if you please ; ' good fellow,' 

i indeed 1 My son Martin is a good man, 

and an Ornament to his calling." 

"Yes, my dear; of course he is; 
preaches an excellent sermon, does 
Martin, and intones quite musically. I 
should like to see him a little more 
cheerful, I mean a little less ascetic, you 
know ; take his wine more freely, and 
not look quite so much as if he was ied 
upon parched peas and filtered water." 

" You are profane, as usual," said his 
wife. " Whenever you touch upon any 
member of my family, your temper gets 
the better of you, and your uncontrolla- 
ble tendency to scoffing and scepticism 
breaks forth. Perhaps you will not 
think it too much trouble to pass me the 
biscuits." 

"My dear Janel" murmured the 
wretched man ; and, after handing the 
silver biscuit-barrel to his wife, he sat 
by, not daring to help himself to anoth- 
er glass of wine from the well-fiiled de- 
canters before him, while the mere fact 
of seeing her munching away at the hard, 
farinaceous food nearly drove him mad 
with thirst. 

When Mrs. Calverley had concluded 
this succutent repast, she rose from her 
seat, and, without takin" any notice of 
her husband, creaked stiffly out of the 
room. John Calverley, lover of ease 
and tranquillity as he was, scarcely re- 
gretted this little conjugal dispute, inas- 
much as that if Mrs. Calverley had not, 
in consequence of the words that had 
passed between them, been on her dig- 
nified behavior, she would have re- 
mained to lock up the wine. Whereas 
John managed to swallow two glasses 
of his favorite Madeira before he joined 
her in the drawing-room. 

It was not very cheerful in the draw- 
ing-room : the gas had been turned low 
down, and the principal light in the 
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room, mach softened and shaded, c'ame 
from a reading-lamp placed immediately 
above the work-frame, at which Mrs. 
Calverley*s bony fingere were busily en- 
gaged depicting the Btory of Jael, with 
a very rugged profile, and Sisera, the 
death-glare in whose eyes was rep- 
resented by a couple of steel beads. 
John Calverley, furtively wiping bis 
Ups after the Madeira, shambled awk- 
wardly into the room, and could scarcely 
repress a groan at the ghastliness of its 
appearance. But the generoas wine 
which he had drunk helped to cheer 
him a little ; and after wandering to and 
fro in a purposeless manner, he ap- 
proached his wife, and said, — 

u Won't you play something, dear ? " 

" No, thank you," replied Mrs. Cal- 
verley : " I wish to finisn this work." 

" It is rather a nice thing," said John, 
bending over the production, and crlti- 
cizing it in a connoisseur-like manner : 
"what isit all about?" 

" It is well that no one is here to hear 
this lamentable display of ignorance," 
said Mrs. Calverley, with a snort " It 
is a scriptural story, Mr. Calverley ; and 
is intended as a footstool for the church 
of St. Beowulph." 

" Oh, yes I " said John, nodding his 
head. " I know — Bewsher's place." 

" It would be more decent, as well as 
more correct, to speak of it as the 
church in which Mr. Bewsher is officiat- 
ing minister, I think," said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, with another snort. 

" To be sure, my dear ; quite correct," 
said peace-loving John. '• By the way, 
talking about omciating ministers, per- 
haps you had better not ask Martin to 
come to us just yet : I have got to go 
down to that place in the North next 
week." 

"What place in the North?" said 
Mrs. Calverley, lookingup. 

"What place? Why, my dear, 
Swartmoor, of course — the foundry, 
you know : that's the only place I go to 
in the North." 

" I don't know what place you do or 
do not go to in the North, or anywhere 
eise, Mr. Calverley," said his wife, stick- 
ing her needle into the canvas, and in- 
terlacing her bony fingers, and sitting 
bolt upright, as she glared straight at 
him : " I only know this, that I am deter- 
mined not to stand this State of things 
much longer." 

" But, my dear " — 

" Don't ' my dear ' me, if you please» 
but listen to what I have to say. When 


I married you, Mr. Calverlev, to my 
sorrow, now some ten years ago, you 
were nothing more than the head clerk 
in the house of Lorraine Bros., which 
my grandfather had founded, which my 
father and uncles had established, and 
in which my late husband, Mr. Gurwood, 
had been a sleeping partner." 

" 1 must say that " — 

" Silence, if you please : I will not be 
interrupted. I took you from that infe- 
rior position, and made you my husband. 
I made you master of this house and my 
fortune. I raised you, Mr. Calverley. 
1 teil you, I raised you, sir, from obscu- 
rity to position, from comparative pen- 
ury to wealth ; and what is my reward ? 
Day after day you are absent from home 
at your counting-house in Mincing 
Lane. I don't object to that ; I sup- 

F)se it is necessary : but I know — yes, 
know, Mr. Calverley — this is not my 
first experience of men of business ; I 
have been a grand-daughter, a daugh- 
ter, and a sister of the firm ; and though 
latterly Mr. Gurwood was not quite reg- 
ulär in his attendance, at least at one 
time he was an excellent man of busi- 
ness, — so that I may say also the wife 
of the firm ; and I know that business 
hours are over at five, and that my 
sainted father used then to come straight 

home to Clapham by the Omnibus." 
u j »» 

" You must allow me to speak, if you 
please : I will not be interrupted. In- 
stead of which, I find you going to your 
club, and dawdling there to the latest 
minute, often keeping my dinner wait- 
ing ; and when you return home, your 
conversation is frivolous, your manner 
light and fiighty, and wanting in re- 
pose, your tastes and habits evidently 
unsuitable to a person in the position of 
my husband. I have borne all this 
' without complaint : I know that all of 
us mortals — sinful mörtals — have a 
cross to bear, and that you have been 
bestowed upon me in that capacity ! 
But be a lone, deserted woman when I 
have a husband whose legitimate busi- 
ness it is to stay at home and take care 
of me, I will not 1 These Swartmoor 
Works are all very well, I dare say, and 
I know you declare that they bring in a 
vast deal of profit ; but there was profit 
enough in my father's time without any 
of your iron-works ; and if you intend to 
continue paying them a visit cvery fort- 
night, and staylng several days awav, as 
you have done lately, they shali be gl ven 
up, Mr. Calverley, — they shall be given 
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up, 1 8ay 1 I may be of no more concern 
to you than a cbair or a table, but I will 
not be a deserted woman ; and these 
iron-works shall be given up 1 " 

Those who had seen but little of the 
pleasant-f'aced John Calverley would 
scarcely have recognized him in the 
darkly frowning man who now strode 
forward, and, crossing his arms on the 
back of a chair immediately in front of 
his wife, said, in a very quiet, but very 
determined Toice, — 

" They shall not be given up I Un- 
derstand that, once for all, — they shall 
not be given up I You may say what 
you like, but I am master in niy busi- - 
ness, if not in my home ; and they shall 
not be given up 1 And now, Jane, you 
must listen to me, — must listen to words 
which I never intended to have said, if 
the speech you have just made had not 
rendered it necessary. You have told 
me what you have pleased to call facta : 
now I will give you my version of thein. 
When I married you, ten years ago, — 
and God knows you cannot deplore that 
marriage more heartily than I do, — I 
was, as you say, the head clerk of the 
firm which your father had established. 
But, in his latter days, he had been ill 
and inattentive to business ; and after 
his death, your uncles, to whom the 
concern was left, proved themselves ut- 
terly inadequate to its guidance ; and if 
it had not been for me, the firm of 
Lorraine & Company would have been 
in the Gazette. You know this well 
enough : you know that I, as head clerk, 
took the whole affair on my Shoulders, 
re-organized it, opened out new avenues 
for its commerce, and finallv succeeded 
in making it what it was when you first 
saw me. You taunt me with having 
been raised by you from penury to posi- 
tion ; but you know that the whole of 
your fortune was embarked in the busi- 
ness, and that, if it had not been for my 
clear head and hard work, you would 
have lost every penny of it. You ac- 
cuse me of being light and frivolous, and 
unsuited to you; of being away from 
my home, though, except on these busi- 
ness expeditions, not an evening do I 
pass out of your society. In return, I 
ask you what sort of a Lome you make 
for me ? What sign of interest, of com- 
fort, of any thing like womanly grace 
and feeling, is there about it ? What 
reception do I meet with on my return 
from business? What communion, 
what reciprocity, is there" between us ? 
Every word I say, every remark I make, 


you either sneer or snap at ! You are 
a hard, intolerant Pharisee, Jane Cal- 
verley 1 By your hardness and intoler- 
ance, by your perpetually nagging and 
worrying at him, you tried to break the 
spirit of your former husband, George 
öurwood, one of the kindest fellows 
that ever lived. But you failed in that : 
you only drove him to drink and to 
death. Now I have said my say, — have 
said what I never intended should pass 
my Ups, what never would have passed 
them if it had not been for your provo- 
cation. I wish you good-night — I am 
now going to the club." 

So saying, John Calverley bowed his 
head, and passed from the room, leav- 
ing his wife no longer rigid and defiant, 
but swaying herseif to and fro, and 
moaning helplessly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PAULINE. 

THE cold, gray morning light, ehin- 
ing through the little window of a 
small bedrooin in a second-rate hotel at 
Lymington, made its way through the 
aperture between the common dimity 
curtains, which had been purposely sep- 
arated over night, and feil upon the 
slumbering figure of Pauline. The 
poor and scanty furniture of the room, 
with its dingy bed-hangings, its wooden 
washstand, two rush-bottomed chairs, 
and rickety, one-sided ehest of drawers, 
all painted a pale stone-colör, were in 
strong contrast with the richness of col- 
oring observable in the sleeper ; observ- 
able in her jet-black hair, now taken 
from off her face and gathered into one 
large coil at the back of her head, in 
her olive complexion, sun-embrowned 
indeed, but yet showing distinctly the 
ebb and flow of her Southern bloöd, 
and in the deep orange-hued handker- 
chief, daintily knotted round her neck. 
See, now, how troubled are her slum- 
bers ; how from between her parted lips 
comes a long, though scarcely audible 
moan ; how the strong, thin hand, lying 
outside the coveriet, clutches convulsive- 
ly at nothing ; and how she seems, in 
her unrest, to be struggling to free her- 
self from the thraldom of the troublous 
dream, under the influence of which 
part of the torture suffered by her dur- 
ing the previous day is again pressing 
upon her. 
Yes 1 the woman with the pale, tear- 
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blurred face is there once again. Once 
again Tom Durhara Stands at the car- 
riage-door, whispering to her with evi- 
dent earnestness, until the guard touches 
him on the Shoulder, and the whistle 
shrieks ; and then she bends forward, 
and he holds her for a moment in his 
outspread arms, and kisses her once, 
twice, thrice, on her ups, until he is 
puUed aside by the porter Coming to 
shut the door of the already moving 
carriage, and she falls back in an agony 
of grief. There is a moisture in his 
eyes too, such as she, Pauline, with all 
her experience of him, has never seen 
there. He is the lover of the pale-faced 
woman, without a doubt ; and thereföre 
he must die ! She will kill him herseif! 
She will kill him with the pearl-handled 
knife which Gaetano, the mate of the 
Italian ship, gave her, telling her that 
all the Lombard girls wore such daggers 
in their garters, ready for the heart of 
any Tedesco who might insult them, or 
any öther giri who might prove their 
rival. The dagger is up stairs, in the 
little bedroom at the top of the house, 
overlooking the Cannebiere, which she 
shares with Mademoiselle Mathilde. 
She will fetch it at once, and after it 
has served its purpose, she will carry it 
to the chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, and hang itup among the votive 
offerings, — the pictures of shipwrecks, 
storms, sea-fights, and surgical Opera- 
tions, the models of vessels, the ostrich 
eggs, the crutches left by cripples no 
longer lame, and the ends of the ropes 
by which men have been saved from 
drowning. How clearly she can see 
the place, and all its Contents, before 
her now 1 She will leave the dagger 
there : as the weapon by which a traitor 
and an Englishman has been slain, it 
will not be out of place, though Pere 
Gasselin shake his head and liffc his 
monitory finger. She will fetch it at 
once I Ah, how delicious and yet how 
stränge seem to her- the smell of the 
pot-au-feu, and the warm aroma of the 
chocolate I How steep the stairs seem to 
have become : .she will never be able to 
reach the top I What is this Pierre and 
Jean are saying ? The sea has swept 
away the breakwater at La Joliette, and 
is rapidly rushing into the town 1 It is 
here ; it is in the street below I Fight- 
ing madly with the boiling waters is one 
man — she can catch a glimpse of his 
face now. Grand Dieu, it is Toml 
She will save him — no, too late 1 he 
is borne swifily past, he is— 


And with a short, suppressed scream, 
she woke. 

It was probably the rapping of the 
chambermaid at the bedroom door which 
dissipated Pauline's dream, and recalled 
her to herseif; and it is certain that the 
chambermaid, whose quick ears caught 
the scream, went down stairs more than 
ever impressed with terror at the " for- 
eign person" whom she had scarcely 
had sufficient courage to conduct to her 
room on the previous evening. Not- 
withstanding the bizarre shape which 
they had assumed, these reminiscences 
of a portion of Pauline's past life had 
been so vivid, that it was with great 
difficulty she could clear her brain, and 
arrive at an idea of why she found her- 
seif in the dingy bedroom of a country 
inn, and of what' lay before her. Sit- 
ting upon the edge of her bed, with her 
arms crossed upon her bosom, she grad- 
ually recalled the occurrences of the 

Erevious day, and came to compre- 
end what had been the key-note of 
her dream, and whopjtffas' the pale- 
faced woman whose presence had so 
disturbed her. There was, however, 
no time for reflection at that mo- 
ment : she had been aroused in accord- 
ance with Instructions given on the 
previous night, and there was but little 
time for her to dress herseif and to 
make her way to the Station, where she 
was to await the arrival of her husband. 
Her toilet completed, she hurried down 
stairs, and, declining to taste any of the 
substantial breakfast which the hearty 
Hampshire landlady was then engaged 
in discussing, and to which she invited 
her visitor, issued out into the broad 
street of the quiet old town. 

Past the Iow-windowed shops, where 
the sleepy 'prentice boys were taking 
down the shutters, and indulging in 
such fragmentary conversation as could 
be carried on under the eyes of their 
masters, which they knew were bent 
upon them from the Upper rooms ; past 
the neat little post-office, where theclick 
of the tele^raph needles was already 
audible, and whence were issuing the 
sturdy country postmen, each with his 
huge, well-fiiled leathern wallet on his 
back; past the yacht-builder's yard, 
where the air was redolent of pitch and 
tar and newly-chipped wood; where, 
through the half-opened gates, could be 
seen the slender, tapering masts of many 
yachts already laid up for the season in 
the creek, an* where a vast amount of 
hammering and sawing and planing 
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was, as the neighbors thought, intermina- 
bly going on. Not but what the yacht- 
building yard is one of the great features 
of the place; for were it not for the 
yacht owners, who first come down to 
give Orders about the buildingr of their 
vessels, then pay a visit to see now their ' 
Instructions are being carried out, and 
finally, finding the place comfortable, 
tolerably accessible, and not too dear, 
bring their wives and families, and make 
it their headquarters for the yachting 
season, what stranger would ever come 
to Lymington ? wnat occupants would 
be found for its lodging-houses and 
hoteis ? 

The clock Struck seven as Pauline 
passed through the booking-office at the 
railway-station, and stepped out on to 
the platform. She looked hastily round 
her in search for Tom Durham, but did 
not see him. A sudden chill feil upon 
her, as the remembrance of her dream 
flashed across her mind. The next in- 
stant she was chiding herseif for imagin- 
ing that he would be there. There was 
yet half an hour before the arrival of 
the train by which they were to proceed 
to Weymouth : he would b« tired by his 
long swim fröm the ship to the shore, 
his clothes would of course be saturated, 
and he would have to dry them; he 
would, doubtless, rest as long as he could 
in the place where he had found shelter, 
and only join her just in time to start. 
There was no doubt about his finding 
shelter somewhere : he was too clever 
not to do that ; he was the cleverest man 
in all the world ; it was for his talent 
she had chosen him from all the others 
years ago ; it was for — and then Pau- 
iine's face feil, remembering that Tom 
Durham was as unscrupulous as he was 
clever, and that if this pale-faced woman 
were really any thing to him, he would 
occupy his talent in arranging how and 
when to meet her in secret, in planning 
how to obtain further sums of money 
from the old man whose messenger she 
had been. 

How the thought of that woman 
haunted her! How her whole life 
seemed to have changed since she had 
witnessed that parting at the railway- 
station yesterday 1 She feit that it 
would be impossible for her to hide from 
Tom the fact that she was laboring lin- 
der doubt and depression of some kind 
or other. She knew his tact and deter- 
mination in quickly learning whatever 
he thought it behooved him to find out ; 
and she thought it would be better to 


speak openly to him, to teil him what 
she had seen, and to ask him for some 
explanation. Yes : she would do that 
The train was then in sight : he would 
no longer delay putting in an appear- 
ance on the platform ; and in a few min- 
utes they would be travelling, away to 
soft air and lovely scenery, with more 
than sufficient money for their present 
wants, and for a time, at least, with rest 
and peace before them. Then she would 
teil him all ; and he would, doubtless, 
re-assure her, showing her how siily and 
jeälous she had been, but forgiving her 
because she had suffered solely through 
her love for him. 

By this time a number of passengers 
had gathered together on the platform, 
awaiting the arrival of the train ; and 
Pauline passed hastily among them, 
looking eagerly to the right and left, 
and, retracing her Steps through the 
booking-office, opened the door and 
glancea up the street leading to the Sta- 
tion. No sten of Tom Durham any- 
where ! Pernaps he had found a ncarer 
Station to a point at which he had swum 
ashore, and would be in the train now 
rapidly approaching. 

The train stopped ; two or three pas- 
sengers alighted, and were so soon mixed 
up with the crowd of sailors, ship-car- 
penters, and farm-la borers rushing to 
take their seats, that Pauline could not 
distinguish them, but she knew Tom 
was not amongst them ; and when she 
walked quickly down the line of car- 
riages, throwing a rapid but comprehen- 
sive glance round each, she saw him 
not ; and the train passed on, and she 
was left once more alone upon the plat- 
form. 

Then, with frowning brows, and set, 
rigid Ups, Pauline commenced Walking 
up and down, covering with her long, 
striding footsteps, so different from her 
usual easy, swimming gait, exactly the 
same amount of space at every turn, 
wheeling, apparently unconsciously, at 
the same point, treading almost in the 
same prints which she had previously 
made, keeping her eyes steadfastly fixed 
on the ground, and being totally unaware 
of all that was passing around her. 
She was a clear-headed as well as a 
strong-willed woman, aecustomed to 
look life and its realities boldly in the 
face; and, unlike the majority of her 
countrymen and women, swift to detect 
shallowness of sophistry when pro- 
pounded by others, and careful never 
even to attempt to impose upon hersel£ 
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Throughout her life, so long as she could 
remember, she had been in the habit of 
tbinking out any projeet of importance 
which had arisen in her career, while 
Walking to and fro, just as she was do- 
ing then. It was, perhaps, the sameness 
of the action, perhaps some reminiscence 
of her dream still lingering in her mind, 
that turned her'memory to the last oc- 
casion when she had taken such thought- 
ful exercise ; and the scene, exactly as 
it occurred, rose before her. 

The time, early morning, not much 
after six o'clock ; the place, the Prado 
at Marseilles; the persons, a few be- 
lated, blue-bloused workmen hurrying to 
their work; a few soldiers lounging 
about as only soldiers always seem to 
lounge when they are not on duty ; a 
limonad&re with. her temple deposited 
on the ground by her side, while she 
washes the sparkling tin cups in a gur- 
giing drinking-fountain. Two or three 
water-carts pounding along, and refresh- 
ingly sprinkling the white, dusty road ; 
two or three English grooms exercising 
horses ; and she, Pauline Lunelle, dorne 
du comptoir at the Restaurant du Midi, in 
the Cannebiere, pacing up a*nd down 
the Prado, and turning over in her mind 
a proposition, on the acceptance or re- 
jection of which depended her future 
happiness or misery. That proposition 
was a proposition of marriage, not by 
any means the first that she had re- 
ceived. The handsome, black-eyed, 
black-haired, olive-skinned dorne du 
comptoir was one of the reigning belles 
of the town, and the Restaurant du 
Midi was such a populär place of resort 
that she never lacked admirers. All 
the breakfast-eaters, the smokers, the 
billiard-players, even the decorated old 
gentlemen who dropped in as regularly 
as clockwork every evening for a game 
of dominoes or tric-trac, paid their court 
to her ; and in several cases this court 
was something more than the mere con- 
ventional hat-doffing, or the few words 
of empty politeness whispered to her as 
she attended to the settlement of their 
accounts. Adolphe de Noailles, only a 
soos-lieutenant of artillery to be sure, 
but a man of good fanüly, and who, it 
was said,' was looked upon with favor 
by Mademoiselle Krebs, daughter of old 
Monsieur Krebs, the German banker, 
who was so rieh, and who gave such 
splendid parties, had asked Pauline 
Lunelle to become his wife ; had " ah- 
bah-d " when she talked about the dif- 
ference in their positions, and had in- 


sisted that in appearance and manner 
she was equal to any lady in the south 
of France. So haa Heinrich Wetter, 
head clerk and cashier in the bank of 
Monsieur Krebs aforesaid ; a tall, fair, 
lymphatic young man, who, until his 
acquaintance with Pauline, had thought 
of nothing but Vaterland, and the 
first of exchange, but who professed 
himself ready to become naturalized as 
a Frenchman, and to take up his abode 
for life in Marseilles, if she would only 
listen to his suit. So had Frank Jen- 
kins, attached to the British poat-office, 
and in that capacity bringing the Indian 
mails from London to Marseilles, em- 
barking them on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer, and waiting the 
arrival of the return mail which carried 
them back to England; a big, jolly, 
massive creature, well known to every- 
body in the town as Monsieur Jenkins, 
or the "Courier Anglais," who had a 
bedragttt** the Hotel de Paradis, but 
wbfeap^bt the whole of his time at the 
Restfurant du Midi, drinking beer, or 
brandy, or absinthe, it was all the same 
to him, to keep the landlord " Square," 
' as he .phrased it, but never taking his 
eyes off the dorne du comptoir, and nev- 
er losirig an opportunity of paying her 
the most outrageous compliments in the 
most outrageous French ever heard even 
in that city of polyglot strangers. 

If Pauline Lunelle had a tenderness 
for any of them, it was for the sou&- 
lieutenant ; at the Englishman, and, in- 
deed, at a great many others — French- 
men, commis-voyageurs, tradesmen in the 
city, or Clerks in the merchants' offices 
on the Quai — she laughed unmerciful- 
ly. Not to their faces, indeed : that 
would have been bad for business ; and 
Pauline throughout her life had the 
keenest eye to her own benefit. Her 
worth as a decoy-duck was so fuliy ap- 
preciated bv Monsieur Etienne, the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant, that she had 
msisted upon reeeiving a commission on 
all moneys paid by those whose visits 
thither were unquestionably due to her 
attraction. But when they had retired 
lor the night, the little top bedroom, 
which she oecupied in conjunetion with 
Mademoiselle Mathilde, would ring with 
laughter, caused by her repetition of the 
sweet things which had been said to 
her during the evening by her admirers, 
and her imitations of the manner and 
accents in which they had been deliv- 
ered. So Adolphe de Noailles had it 
all his own way, and Pauline had seri- 
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ously debated within herseif whether 
she should not let hiin run the risk of 
offending his family and marrying him 
out of hand (the disappointment to be 
occasioned thereby to Mademoiselle 
Krebs, ahaughty and purse-proud young 
lady, being one of her keenest incentives 
to the act), when another character ap- 
peared upon the ecene. 

This was another Englishman, but in 
every way as different as possible to 
poor Mr. Jenkins ; not merely speaking 
French like a Parisian, but salting his 
conversation with a vast amount of 
Parisian idiomatic slang, füll of fun and 
wild practical jokes ; impervious to ridi- 
cule, impossible to be put down, and 
spending his money in the most lavish 
and free-handed manner possible. This 
was Tom Durham, who had suddenly 
turned up in Marseilles, no one knew 
why : he had been to Malta, he said, on 
a " venture," and the venture had turned 
out favorably, and he was going back to 
England, and had determined to enjoy 
himself by the way. He was constant- 
ly at the Restaurant du Midi, paid im- 
mense attention to the dame du comp- 
toir y and she in turn .was fascinated by 
his good temper, his generous ways, his 
stränge, eccentric goings on. But Tom 
Durham, laughing, drinking, and spend- 
ing his money, was the same cool, ob- 
servant creature that he had been ever 
since he shipped as 'prentice on board 
the " Gloucestershire," when he was 
fifteen years of age. All the time of his 
sojourn at the Restaurant du Midi, he 
was carefully. " taking stock," as he 
called it, of. -Pauline Lunelle. In his 
various schemes he had long feit the 
want of a female accomplice, and he 
thought he had at last found the person 
whom he had for some time been seek- 
ing. That she was worldly-wise he 
knew, or she would never have achieved 
the position which she held in Monsieur 
Etienne's establishment ; that there was 
far more in her than she had ever yet 

fiven proof of, he believed ; for Mr. Tom 
>urham was a strong believer in physi- 
ognomy, and had more than once found 
the study of some use to him. Sipping 
his lemonade and cognac, and puffing at 
his cigar, he sat night after night talking 
pleasantly with any chance acquaint- 
ance, but inwardly studying Pauline 
Lunelle; and, when his studies were 
completed, he had made up bis mind 
that he saw in her a wonderfui mixture 
of headstrong passion and calm com- 
mon-sense, unscrupulous, unfearful, de- 


voted, and capable of carrying out any 
thing, no matter what, which she had 
once made up her mind to perform. " A 
tamable tiger, in point of fact," said Tom 
Durham to himself as he stepped out into 
the street, and picked his way across the 
filthy gutters towards his home, " and, if 
only kept in proper subjection, capable 
of being made any thing of." He knew 
there was only one way by which Pau- 
line could be secured, and he made up 
his mind to propose to her the next night. 
He proposed accordingly, butPauiine 
begged for four and twenty hours to con- 
sider her decision; and in the early 
morning she went out into the Prado to 
think it all through, and deliberately to 
weigh the merits of the propositions made 
respectively by Adolphe de Noailles and 
Tom Durham ; the result being, that the 
sous-lieutenant's hopes were crushed for- 
ever, — or for fully a fortnight, when they 
blossomed in another direction, — and 
that Pauline, dame du comptoir no longer, 
linked her fate with that of Tom Dur- 
ham. Thenceforward they were all in 
all to each other : she had no relatives, 
nor, as he-told her, had he ( " I have not 
seen Alice for five years," he said to 
himself; " and, from what I recollect of 
her, she was a stuck-up, strait-laced lit- 
tle minx, likely to look down upon my 
youn<j friend, the tiger, here, and give 
herseif airs which the tiger certainly 
would not understand ; so, as they are 
not likely to come together, it will be 
* better to ignore her existence alto- 
gether"). In all his crooked schemes, 
and they were many and various, Pau- 
line took her share, unflagging, indefati- 
gable, clear in counsel, prompt in action, 
jealous of every word, of every look, he 
gave to any other woman, at the same 
time the slave of his love, and the prop 
and mainstay of his affairs. Tom Dur- 
ham himself had not that quality which 
he imputed to his half-sister : he certain- 
ly was not strait-laced ; but his escapades, 
if he had any, were carefully kept in the 
background, and Pauline, suspicipus as 
she was, had never feit any real ground 
for jealousy until she had witnessed the 
scene at parting at the Southampton 
Station. 

The Prado and its associations had 
faded out of her mind ; and she was try- 
ing to picture to herseif the various 
chances which could possibly have de- 
tained her husband, when a porter 
halted before her, and, civilly touching 
his cap, asked for what train she was 
waiting. 
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" The train for Weymouth," she re- 
plied. 

" For Weymouth ! " echoed the por- 
ter : " the train for Weymouth has just 
gone." 

" Yes, I know that," said Pauline ; 
" but I was expecting some one — a gen- 
tleman — to meet me. He will proba- 
bly come in time for the next." 

"You will have a longish waiting 
'bout," said the man ; " next train don't 
some tili two forty-five, nigh upon three 
o'clock." 

" That is long," said Pauline. " And 
the next V " 

" Only one more after that," said the 
porter, " eight-forty ; gets into Wey- 
mouth somewhere between ten and 
eleven at night. You'U never think of 
waiting here, ma'am, for either of them I 
Better go into the town to one of the 
hoteis, or have a row on the river, or 
something to pass the time." 

" Thank you," said Pauline, to whom 
a sudden idea had occurred. " How far 
is it from here to — how do you call the 
place — Hurstcastle Y " 

" To where, ma'am? Oh, Hurst Castle I 
I didn't understand you, you see, at first ; 
you didn't make two words of it. It is 
Hurst Castle, where the king was kept 
a prisoner, — him as had his head cut off; 
and where there's a barracks and a tele- 
graph Station for the ships now." 

" Yes," she said, *' exactly ; that's the 
place ; how far is it from here ? " 

" Well, it's about seven mile, take it 
altogether ; but you can't drive all the 
way. You could have a fly to take you 
four miles, and he'd bring you to a boat, 
and he'd take you in and out down a lit- 
tle river through the marshes, until you 
came to a beach, on the other side of 
which the Castle Stands. But, lor' bless 
me, miss, what's the use of going at all? 
there's nothing to see when you get 
there ! " 

" I wish to go," said Pauline, smiling. 
" You see, I am a foreigner, and I want 
to see where your British king was kept 
a prisoner. Can I get a fly here ? " 

The porter said he would find her 
- one at once, and speedily redeemed his 
promise. 

Through neat villages and wooded 
lanes Pauline was driven, until she came 
to a large, bare, open tract of country, 
on the borders of which the fly stopped, 
and the fly man descending, handed her 
down some Steps cut in the steep bank 
and into an old broad-bottomed boat, 
where a grizzled, elderly man, with his 




son, were busy mending an old duck- 
gun. They looked up with astonish- 
ment when the fly man said, "Lady 
wants to go down and have a look at the 
Castle, Jack : I'll wait here, ma'am, until 
they bring you back." 

They spread an old jacket for her in 
the stern of the boat, and, when she was 
seated, took to their oars, and pulled 
away with a will. It was a narrow, in- 
tricate, winding course, a mere thread 
of shallow, sluggish water, twisting ia 
and out among ,the great gray marshes, 
fringed with tall, flapping weeds; and 
Pauline, already over-excited and over- 
wroüght, was horribly depressed by the 
scene. 

" Are you always plying in this boat ? ** 
she asked the old man. 

" Most days, ma'am, in case we shottld 
be wanted up at the steps there," he re- 
plied ; " but night's our best time, we 
reckon." 

" Night ! " she echoed. " Surely there 
are no passengers at night-time ? ** 

" No, ma'am ; not passengers, but offi- 
cers and sportsmen : gentlemen Coming 
out gunning after the ducks and the 
wild-fowl," he added, seeing she looked 
puzzled, and pointing to a flock of birds 
feeding at some distance from them. 

" And are you out every night ? " she 
asked eagerly. 

"Well, not every, but most nights, 


ma'am." 


" Last night, for example." 

" Yes, miss, we was out, me and Harry 
here, not with any customers, but by 
ourselves ; a main dark night it was too ! 
but we hadn't bad sport, considering." 

"Did you — did you meet any one 
eise between this and Hurst Castle ? " 

" Well, no, ma'am," said the old man, 
with a low chuckle. " It ain't a place 
where one meets many people, I reckon. 
Besides the ducks, a heron or two was 
about the strängest visitors we saw last 
night. Now, miss, here we are at the 
beach : you go straight up there, and 
you'U find the castle just the other side. 
When you come back, please shape your 
course for that black stump you see 
sticking up there ; tide's fallii)g, and we 
sha'n't be able to bide where we are now, 
but we will meet you there." 

Lightly touching the old man's arm, 
Pauline jumped from the boat, and rap- 
idly ascending the sloping head, found 
herseif) on gaining the top, close by a 
one-storied, whitewashed cottage, in a 
little bit of reclaimed land, half garden, 
half yard, in which was a man in his 
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shirt-sleeves washing vegetables, with a 
big black retriever dog lying at his feet. 
Accosting Lim, Pauline learned that the 
house was the telegraph Station, whence 
the names of the outgoing and incoming 
ships are telegraphed to Lloyd's for the 
Information of their owners. In the 
course of further conversation, the man 
said that the " Massilia " had anchored 
there during the night, had got her steam 
up and was off by daybreak : he took 
watch and watch with his comrade, and 
he turned out just in time to see her 
Start. 

Fauline thanked him, and returned to 
the boat ; but she did not speak to the 
old man on her return passa^e ; and 
whsn she reached the ny which was 
waiting for her, she threw herseif into a 
corner, and remained buried in thought 
imtil she was deposited at the Station. 

A few minutes after, the train bound 
for Weymouth arrived. Through con- 
fusion, similar to that of the morning, 
she hurried along, critioising the passen- 
gers on the.platförm and in the car- 
riages, and with the same vain result. 
The train proceeded on its way ; and 
Pauline walked towards the hotel with 
the intention of getting some refresh- 
ment, which she needed. Suddenly she 
paused, reeled, and would have fallen, 
had she not leaned against a wall for 
support. A thought like an arrow had 
passed through her brain, — a thought 
which found its utterance in these 
words : — 

** It is a trick, a vile trick from first to 
last ! He has deceived me — he never 
intended to meet me, to take me to 
Weymouth or to Guernseyl It was 
merely a trick to keep me occupied and 
to put me off while he rejoined that 
woman I " 


CHAPTER V. 

A LITTLE PARADISE. 

^PHE place which Alice Claxton called 
JL her bome, of which she was sole 
mistress, and which she dearly loved, 
was situated at Hendon. An old-fash- 
ioned, dreamy, bygone kind of village, 
which in these latter days the Midland 
Railway has discovered to be a metro- 
politan suburb, and, as such, has brought 
it into vogue. Until within a very few 
years, however, it was one of the quietest 
places in England, visited occasionally 
in the summer by a few peopie from 
town, who found that Hampstead had j 

2 


been already almost swallowed up in 
bricks and mortar, and who extended 
their outings to get a little fresher air, 
and to enjoy the lovely view from Hen- 
don Church. But its inhabitants gen- 
erally were nothing-doing peopie, bred 
and born in the parish, who preferred 
vegetating on an income which enabled 
them to keep a pony-chaise, and gave 
them perpetual leisure for pottering in 
their gardens, rather than adventuring 
their little capital in speculations which 
might be disastrous, and which un- 
doubtedly would be questionable. 

The house where Alice Claxton lived 
was on the right-hand side ofthe way, 
as you turn from the little main street 
of the village towards the church. 
There is no use in looking for it now : 
it has been pulled down, and on its site 
have been erected two brand-new stucco 
villas, with plate-glass Windows and 
brass door - knockers, high flights of 
doorsteps, with a stone pine-apple on 
either side, and long Strips of garden 
before and behind, which the landscape- 
gardener's art has decorated with beds 
in the shape of pears and hearts and 
crosses, and various other elegant and 
appropriate desigjns. Bat in Alice's 
days it was a long, low-roofed, one-storied 
house, built of bricks of a comfortable 
warm ruddiness, without being glaringly 
red, and covered all over with a splen- 
did Virginia creeper, which, at this 
autumnal time, was just assuming its 
loveliest hue. The rooms on the ground 
floor were large, with rather low ceilings, 
and opening with French Windows on to 
a little paved terrace, veranda-covered. 
And it had been John Claxton's deiight 
to suit the fittin<rs and the furniture to 
the place for which they were destined. 
No modern stoves were to be found 
throughout it, but open fireplaces inlaid 
with tiles, and iron dogs; the high- 
backed chairs, the broad table, and the 
heavy sideboard of the dining-room, 
were all in antique black oak ; but in 
the drawing-room he had endeavored to 
consult what he considered to be his 
wife's fancy, and the Venetian mirrors on 
the wails reflected the sheen of green 
siik and gold, in which the low, quaint 
chairs and sofa and ottoman were made, 
and produced endless repetitions of the 
numerous tasteful specimens of glass 
and china with wnich the various 
tiaglres and whatnots were liberally 
covered. Alice, who, before her mar- 
riage, had been governess to the children 
of a Quaker wine-merchant in York, 
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whose drab furniture had done good 
Service during three generations, at the 
first glimpse of her new home clapped 
her hands in childish delight, and im- 
mediately afterwards, turning round, 
reproved her busband for his extrava- 
gance. But John Claxton, catching her 
in his arms, declared that it was only a 
little nest just fitted for his bright, 
shining, sweet little bird, and he ear- 
nestly prayed that she might be happy 
in it. 

And she was happy, — so happy that 
she sometimes feit her happiness was 
too great to be lasting, and that some 
reverse of fortune raust be in störe for 
her. But these flights of depression 
only happened when John was away on 
his business tours, and then only during 
the first half of his absence ; for during 
the second she was busy in contemplating 
his return, and in devising all kinds of 
little expedients to show how welcome 
he was. See her now, on this bright 
October evening, so neatly and yet so 
becomingly dressed in her tightly-fit- 
ting, mouse - colored velveteen gown, 
fastened round the waist by a narrow 
black leather belt and buckle, with a 
linen collar äround her pretty throat, 
and linen cuffs showing off her small 
white hands. She had filled every 
available Ornament with the remnants 
of the summer garden produce, the last 
of the monthly roses, and the scarlet 
geraniums and calceolarias, and the 
earliest of the autumnal crop of dahlias, 
china-asters, and Chrysanthemums. The 
a ir was chill without ; but within the light 
from the wood lo<js flickered brightly on 
the plate and glass set on the snowy 
table-cioth, in anticipation of dinner, 
and the very odor of the burning beech- 
wood was homelike and comforting. 
After giving a finishing touch tö her 
flowers in the drawing-room, and acain 
peeping into the dining-room to see that 
all was right and ready, Alice would 
open the glazed door and peer out into 
the darkness, would bend her head in 
eager listening for the sound of wheels 
entering the carriage-drive. After two 
or three experiments, her patience was 
rewarded. First she heard the clang- 
ing of the closing gate, then the sound 
of the rapidly-approaching carriage, and 
the next minute she was in her hus- 
band's arms. 

" Now come in, John, at once, out of 
that bitter wind," she cried, as soon as 
she was released, which was not for a 
minute or two : " it is enough to cut yot) 


in two. It has been sighing and moan- 
ing round the house all day ; and I am 
sure I was thankful that you were Com- 
ing home, and hadn't to go on any sea- 
voyages, or other dreadful things." 

" Thank you, my darling : I am all 
right ; I shall do very well, now," said 
John Claxton, in a chirping, cheery 
voice. 

Wby had Tom Durham called him 
old ? There was a round bald place on 
the crown of his head, to be sure ; and 
such of his hair as remained, and his 
whiskers, were streaked with gray. The 
lines round his eyes and mouth were 
somewhat deeply graven, and his brow 
was heavy and thoughtful : but his bright 
blue eyes were füll of life and merriment ; 
the tones of his voice were blithe and 
musical ; his slight, wiry figure, though 
a very little bowed and stooping, was as 
iron in its hardness; and when away 
from business he was as füll of animal 
spirits and fun as any boy. 

"I am all right, my darling," he re- 
peated, as,' after taking off his hat and 
coat, he went with her into the dining- 
room ; u though I know it is by no means 
prudent to stand in draughts, especially 
for people of my age." 

" Now, John," cried Alice, with up- 
lifted ibrefinger, " are you going to begin 
that nonsense directly you come into 
the house ? You know how often I have 
toid you that subject is tabooed, and yet 
you have scarcely opened your Ups be- 
töre you mention it." 

" Weil, my dear," said John Claxton, 
passing his arm round her and drawing 
her closely to him, " you know I have 
an age as weil as other people, and a 
good deal more than a great many, I am 
sorry to say ; talking of it won't make 
it any worse, you know, Alley, though 
you may argue that it won't make it any 
better." 

"Silence!" she cried, stopping his 
speech by placing her hand upon his 
mouth. " I don't care whether it makes 
it better or worse, or whether it doesn't 
make it any thing at all : I only know I 
won't have it mentioned herel Your 
age, indeedl What on earth should I 
do with you, if you were a dandified 
petit maitre in a short jacket, with a 
little cane, or a great hulking yaw-haw 
fellow, in a tawny beard, such as one 
reads of in the novels." • 

"I have not the Jeast idea, Alley; 
but I dare say you would manage to 
spare some of you sweet love and kind- 
ness for me, if I wer* eitUer of the 
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specimens you have mentioned. As I am 
neither, perhap3 you will allow me to 
change my coat and wash my hands 
before dinner." 

" That you shail do. You will find 
every thing ready for you ; and as you 
have had a long journey, and it is the 
first time of your return, I insist on your 
availing yourself of the priviiege which 
I gave you on such occasions, and on 
your coming down in your shooting-coat 
and slippers, and mäking yourself com- 
fortable, John, dear ; and don't be long, 
fbr we have your favorite dinner." 

When Mr. Claxton appeared in the 
dining-room, having changed his coat 
for a velvet shooting-jacket, and his 
boots for a pair of embroidered slippers, 
his wife's handiwork, having washed 
his hands and brushed up his hair, and 
given himself quite a festive appearance, 
he found the soup already on the table. 

" You are late, as usual, John," cried 
Alice, as he seated himself. 

" I went to speak to Bell, dear," re- 
plied John Claxton; "but nurse mo- 
tioned to me that she was asleep ; so I 
crept up as lightly as I could to her 
littie bedstead, and bent down and 
kissed her cheek. She is qüite well, I 
hope, dear, but her face looked a littie 
flushed and feverish." 

" There is nothing the matter with 
her, dear, beyond a littie over-excite- 
ment and fatigue. She has been with 
me all day, in the gseatest State of de- 
light at the prospect of your return, 
helping me to cut and arrange the 
flowers, to get out the wine, and go 
through all the littie household duties. 
I promised her she should sit up and see 
her papa ; btuv littie fairies of three or 
four years of age have not much stamina, 
and long before the time % of your return 
she wasdropping with sleep." 

" Poor littie pet I Sleep is more bene- 
ficial to her than the sight of me would 
have been, though I have not forgotten 
to brin<r the doli and the chocolate 
Creams I promised her. However, the> 
presentation of those will do well enough 
to-morrow." 

The dinner was good, cosey, and de- 
lightfuL They did not keep the servant 
m the room to wait upon them, but 
helped themselves and each other. When 
the cloth was removed, Alice drew her 
chair close to her husband, and, accord- 
ing to regulär practice, poured out for 
him liis first glass of wine. 

" Your own particular Madeira, John," 
she said ; " the wine that your old friend, 


Mr. Calverley, sent you when we were 
first married. By the way, John, I have 
often wanted to ask you what you drink 
at the hoteis, and the horrible place« 
you go to when you are away, — not 
Madeira, I am certain." 

" No, dear ; not Madeira," said John 
Claxton, fondly patting her cheek; 
" wine, beer, grog, — different things at 
different times." 

" Yes : but you never get any thing so 
good as this ; confess that ? " 

" Nothing that I enjoy so much, cer- 
tainly : whether it is the wine, or the 
Company in which the wine is drunk, I 
leave you to guess." 

" On, it is the wine, I am sure ! there 
is no #uch other wine in the world, 
unless Mr. Calverley has some himself. 
There, now; talking of Mr. Calverley 
reminds me that you never have askea 
about Tom — about Tom, John — are 
you attending to what I say ? " 

" I beg your pardon, dear," said John 
Claxton, looking upward with rather a 
flushed face, and emptying his glass at 
a draught. " I confess, my thoughts were 
wandering towards a littie matter of 
business, which had just flashed across 
me." 

"You must put aside all business 
when you come here : that was the rule 
which I laid down at first, and I insist 
on its bein<r adhered to. I was telling 
you about Tom, my brother, you know." 

" Yes, dear ; yes, I know — you went 
to Southampton to see him off." ' 

" Yes, John : that is to say, I went to 
Southampton and I saw him there ; but 
I did not actually see him off, — that i? 
see him sail, you know." 

"Why, Alice: you went to South- 
ampton for the express purpose 1 " 

" Yes, John, I know : but you see the 
trains did not suit, and Tom thought I 
had better not wait ; so I left him just 
an hour or two before the steamer 
started." 

"I suppose he did go," said John 
Claxton anxiously : " there is no doubt 
about that, I hope ? " 

" Not the least in the world ; not the 
8mallest doubt. To teil you the truth, 
John, I was rather anxious about it my- 
seif, knowing that Tom had the two 
thousand pounds which you sent him by 
me, you dear, kind, good fellow, and that 
he is — well, perhaps not quite so reliable 
as he might be ; but I looked in the 
newspaper the next day, and saw his 
name, as agent to Calverley & Co., 
among the listof out-going passengers." 
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"Did he seem tolerably contented, 
Alice ? " 

" Oh, yes, John I he went away in 
great spirits. I am in hopes that he will 
settle down now, and become a steady 
and respectable member of society. He 
has plenty of talent, I think, John; 
don't you ? " 

" Your brother has plenty of sharp, 
shrewd insight into character, and knowl- 
edge of the wickedness of the world, 
Alice," said Mr. Claxtbn, somcwhat 
bitterly: "these are not bad as stoek- 
in-trade for a man of his nature, and I 
have no doubt they will serve his 
turn." 

" Why, John," said Alice, with head 
upturned to look at him more closely, 
" how cynically you are speaking I Are 
you not well, dear ? " 

" Quite well, Alice. Why do you 
ask ? " 

"Your face is rather flushed, dear; 
and there is a stränge look in your eyes, 
such as I have never noticed betöre. 

John ! I am certain you work too 
hard; and all this travelling is too 
much for you. When will you give it 
up?" 

" When I see my way to settling down 
here, in peace and comfort, with you, 
my darling, and little Bell. Depend 
upon it, when that opportunity comes, I 
snall grasp it eagerly enoughl" 

" And when will it come, John ? '" 

" Tbat, my child, it is impossible to 
say : it may come sooner than we ex- 
pect ; I hope it will, I am sure. It is 
the one thing now at the close of my 
life left me to look forward to." 

" Don't talk about the close of your 
life in that wicked way, John. I am 
sure, if you only take care of yourself 
when you are away on those journeys, 
and mind that your bed is always aired, 
and see that you have proper food, 
there is no question about the close of 
your life until you have seen little Bell 
grown up into a marriageable young 
woman." 

" Poor little Bell ! " said John Claxton, 
with a grave smile ; '* dear little Bell I 

1 don't think we did wrongly, Alice, in 
adopting this little fatherless, motherless 
waif ? " 

" Wrong, indeed 1 I should think not," 
said Alice quickly. " Even from a selfish 
point of view, it was one of the best 
things we ever did in our lives. See 
what a companion she is to me, while 
you are away ; see how the time which 
I have to spare after attending to the 


house, and my garden, and my reading, 
and my music, and all those things 
which you insist upon my doing, John, 
and which I really go through con- 
scientiously every day; see how the 
spare time, which might be dull, is 
filled up in dressing her, and teaching 
her, and listening to her sweet little 

Erattle. Do you think we shali ever 
nd out whose child she was, John ? " 

"No, dear: I should say not. You 
have the clothes which she had on, and 
. the little gold cross that was found round 
the mother's neck after her death : it is 
well to keep them, in case any search 
should be made after the child ; though 
the probability of that is very remote." 

" We should not give Bell up, what- 
ever search might be made; should 
we, John ? " said Alice quickly. " The 
poor mother is dead, and the search 
could only originate with .the father ; 
and it is not likely, that, after leaving 
the mother of his cnild to die in a work- 
house bed, he will have any long-de- 
ferred stings of conscience to make him 
inquire as to what has become of her 
offsprin*. O John! when I think of 
the wickedness that goes on in the 
world, through men, John, — through 
men alone, for women are but what 
men choose to make them, — I am so 
thankful that it was given to me to win 
the honest, noble love of an honorable 
man, and to be removed, in good time, 
from the temptations assailing a girl in 
the position which I occupied. Now, 
John, no more wine ! " 

" Yes," he cried, " give it to me quick- 
ly ; füll, füll tothe brim, Alice. There ! " 
he said, as he drained it. "I am better 
now : I wanted some extra stimulant to- 
night ; I suppose I am knocked up by 
my journey. 

" Your face was as pale then as it 
was flushed before, John. I shall take 
upon myself to nurse you, and you shall 
not leave home again until you are quite 
recovered, whatever Mr. Calverley may 
say ! You should have him here some 
day, John, and let me talk to him. I 
Warrant I would soon bring him round 
to my way of thinking." 

" Your ways are sufficiently coaxinor 
to do that with anybody, Alice," saiS 
John Claxton, with a faint smile ; " but 
never mind Mr. Calverley, just now; 
what were we saying before ? " 

" I was saying how pleased I was to 
be removed from the temptations to 
which a girl in the position which I 
held is always exposed." 
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**wo," said Claxton, " I don't mean 
that — before." 

"Yes, yes," said Alice: "I insist up- 
on talking about these old times, John ; 
you never wßl, and I have no one eise 
who knows any thing about them, or 
can discuss them with me. Now, do you 
recollect," she continued, nestling closer 
to him, " the first time you saw me V " 

" Recollect it ! As you were then, I 
can see you how." 

" And so can I you : you are not 
altered an atoiu. xou were Standing 
at a book-stall in Low Ousegate, just 
beyond the bridge, looking into a book ; 
and, as I passed by with the two little 
Prestons, you raised your eyes from the 
book, and stared at me 60 hard, and 
yet so gfravely, that I " — 

"That you were quite delighted," 
said John Claxton, putting his arm 
round her: "you know that, so don't 
attempt a bashfulness which is foreign 
to your nature, but confess at once." 

" I dccline to confess any such thing," 
said Alice. " Of course, I was in tne 
habit of being stared at by the officers 
and the young men of the town. Come, 
now, there is the return blow for your 
impertinent hit just now ; but one scarce- 
ly expects to create an impression on 
people whom one finds glozing over 
book-stalls." 

"Eiderly people, you should have 
said, Alice." 

" Eiderly people, I will say, John, if it 
pleases you. Much less does one expect 
to see them lay down the book, and 
come sailing up the street after one in 
direct pursuit." 

" Oh ! you saw that, did you, miss ? 
Yqu never told me that before." 

" Saw it I of course I saw it. What 
woman ever misses any thing of that 
kind? At a distance you tracked me 
straight to- Mr. Preston's door, saw me 
and my little charges safely inside, and 
then turned on your heel and walked 


away." 


" While you went up to your room 
and sat down before your glass, ädmir- 
ing your own charms, and thinking of 
the dashing young cavalier whose atten- 
tion you had just attracted. Was that 
it ? " said John. 

" Nothing of the sort ; though I don't 
mind confessing that I did wonder 
whether I should ever see you again 1 
And then, two days afler, when Mrs. 
Preston told me to take the little gjirls 
into the drawing-room in the evening, 
and to.be stfre that they practised thor- 


oughly some pieces which they would 
be called upon to play, as there was a 
gentleman Coming to dinner who doted 
on little children, how could I have the 
slightest idea that this benevolent Mr. 
Claxton was to be my friend of the 
Low Ousegate book-stall? And yet 
you scarcely spoke to me once during 
that evening, I remember I " 

" That was my diplomacy, my child ; 
but I paid great attention to Mrs. Pres- 
ton, and was very favorably receiVed by 
her." 

"Yes: I heard Mr. Preston say to 
Mr. Arthur, as they stood behind the 
piano, * He's of the house of Calverley 
& Co., of Mincing Lane. Thee hast 
heard of it ? Its transaction« are enor- 
mous.' " 

" And I won Mr. Preston's heart by a 
good order for wine," said John Clax- 
ton ; " and then I threw off all disguise, 
and I am afraid made it clear that I 
had only made his acquaintance for the 
sake of paying court to his governess." 

" You need have very little delicacy 
in that matter, John," said Alice: 
" neither Mr. nor Mrs. Preston had the 
slightest interest in me ; and, when I 
left, they carcd not what became of me. 
I suited them as a governess, and they 
were angry when I first told them I was 
going away ; but when they saw that I 
had fully made up my mind, their sole 
thought was how best to supply my 
place. As to what became of me, that 
was no concern of theirs." 

" No," said John • Claxton, whose 
color had returned, and who seemed to 
have regained his ordinary composure ; 
" no concern, perhaps, of either Mr. or 
Mrs. Preston ; but what about the 
young gentleman whom you mentioned 
just now, Alice, — Mr. Preston's nephew, 
Mr. Arthur, as' he was called? Your 
decision as to the future course of life 
you intended to adopt was not quite so 
immaterial to him — was it, child ? " 

" What do you mean, John ? " said 
Alice, looking down, as the blood be- 
gan to mount into her cjieeks. 

" You know well enough what I mean, 
child ; exactly what I say. Mr. Arthur 
Preston took great interest in you — 
was in love with you, in point of fact 
— is not that so ? " 

"He said so, John; but his actions 
belied his words. No man who had 
any real, honest love — nay, more, I will 
go further and say respect, for a girl — 
could have spoken or acted towards me 
as he did." 
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« Why, Alice!" said John Claxton, 
looking with surprise at her flttshed 
cheeks : " you never told me any thing 
of this before. Why have you kept it 
teeret from me ? " 

" Because I know, John/ 9 said Alice, 
laying her hand upon his Shoulder, 
"that however outwardly calm and 
quiet you may appear to be, however 
sensible and practical you are in most 
matters, you have a temper which, when 
any thing touching my honor or my 
dignity is involved, is quite beyond 
your control. I have scen its effects 
before, John ; and I dreaded any repe- 
tition of them." 

" Then why do you teil me now ? " 

" Because we are far away from York, 
John, and from Arthur Preston and his 
friends, and there is no likelihood of 
our seeing any of them again, so that I 
know your temper can be trusted safely 
now, John ; for, however much it may 
desire to break out, it will find no object 
on which to vent itself." 

" This conversation and -conduct, then, 
of Mr. Arthur Preston, were matters, I 
am to understand, in which your honor 
and dignity were involved, Alice ? " 

"To a certain extent, John, yes," 
faltered Alice. 

"I should iike to know what they 
were ? " said John Claxton. u I put no 
compulsion on you to teil me. I have 
never asked you since our marriage to 
teil me any thing of your previous life ; 
but I .confess I should hke to know 
about this." 

" I will teil you, John," said Alice : 
" I always inten ded to do so ; it is the 
only thing I have kept back from you ; 
and often and often, while you have 
been away, have I thought, if any thing 
happened to you or to me, — if either 
of us were to die, I mean, John, — how 
grieved I should be that I had not told 
you of this matter. Arthur Preston 
pretended he loved me ; but he could 
not have done so really. No man who 
is wicked and base can know what real 
love is, John ; and Arthur Preston was 
both. Some little time before I knew 
you, he made love tome, — fierce, violent 
love. I had not seen you then, John : 


I had scarcely seen any one. I was 
an unsophisticated country girl ; and I 
judged of the reality of his love by the 
warmth of his professions, and told him 
I would marry him; I shall never for- 
get that scene ! It was one summer's 
evening, on the river-bank, Just abreast 
of Bishopthorpe. When I mentioned 


marriage, he almost laughed ; and then 
he told me, in a cynical, sneering way, 
that he never intended to be married 
unless he could find some one with a 
large fortune, or with peculiar means of 
extending his uncle's business when he 
inherited it. But that, meanwhile, he 
would give me the prettiest house with- 
in twenty miles. I need not go on : he 
would not make me his wife, but he 
offered to make me his mistress. Was 
it not unmanly in him, John ? Was it 
not base and cowardly ? " 

She stopped and looked at her hus- 
band. But John Claxton, whose face 
had become pale again, his chin rest- 
ing on his hand, and his eyes glaring 
into the fire, made her no reply. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

THE second-floor front have come in, 
Ben," said Mrs. Mogg, of 19a, 
Poland Street, as she opened the door 
to her husband on a wet and windy 
autumnal evening : " she have come and 
brought her luggage, — a green carpet- 
bag with a poll-parrot-worked on it, 
and a foreign-looking bandbox tied up 
in a handkerchief; she's French, Ben, 
that's what she is ! " 

" Is she ? " said Mr. Mogg shortly : 
u well, Pm hungry, that's what I am ; so 
get my tea." He had had a lon<y and 
dirty walk home from the West India 
Docks, where he was employed as a 
warehouse-man, and chattering in a 
windy passage about his wife's lodger 
scarcely seemed to him the most desira- 
ble way of employing his first moments 
at home. 

But after despatching two large break- 
fast-cups of tea, and several rounds of 
hot salt buttered toast, from which the 
crust had been carefully cut away, Mr. 
Mogg was somewhat mollified, and, 
wipmg his mouth and fin^ers on the 
dirty table-cloth, feit himself in cue to 
resume the conversation. 

" Oh I the new second-floor has come, 
Martha, has she?" he commenced; 
" and she's French, you think. Well," 
continued Mr. Mogg, who was naturally 
rather slow in bringing his ideas into 
focus, " Dickson may or may not be a 
French name ; that it's an English one 
we all know : but that's no reason that 
it should not be a French one too; 
there being, as is well known, several 
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words which are the same in both lan- 
guages." 

" She wrote down P. Dickson when 
she came to take the rooms this morn- 
ing ; and I see P. D. worked on her 
portmonnaie when*she took it out to pay 
the first week's rent in advance," said 
Mrs. Mogg. 

" Then it's clear enough her name is 
Dickson," said Mr. Mogg, with a Singu- 
lar facility of reasoning. " What should 
you say she was now, Martha, — you're 
good at reckoning 'em up, you are: 
what is the second-floor front, should 
you say?" 

"Either a gov'ness or a ladyVmaid 
out of place," said Mrs. Mogg deci- 
sively. " I thought she was a gov'ness 
until I see the sovereigns in her port- 
monnaie ; and then made up my mind 
she was a lady's-maid as had given up 
her place, either through a death, or the 
family going abroad, or giving up house- 
keeping, and these were the sovereigns 
which she had just got frorn the ward- 
robe-shop for the perquisites and etceteras 
which she had brought away with her." 

" You're a clear-headed one, you are," 
said Mr. Mogg, looking at his wife with 
great delight. u Has she had any thing 
to eat ? " 

" Oh, yes I " said Mrs. Mogg, giggling 
with 8ome asperity : " she brought a 
lettuce in with ner, I suppose ; for when 
I went up to ask her whether I should 
get in any little trifle for breakfast, I 
round her eating of it, and dropping 
some lumps of sugar into a tumbler of 
water." 

" Well, that's beastly," said Mr. Mogg : 
" these foreigners are disgusting in their 
ways, one always heard; but how did 
you make her understand you about 
breakfast ? " 

" Lor* bless yer, man, she speaks 
English first-rate ; so well, that, when 
I first see her, I thought she was a 
country-woman ofmine from Norfolk." 

" Well, so long as she pays regularly, 
and don't stop out late at night, it don't 
matter to us where she comes from," 
said Mr. Mogg, stretching out his arms, 
and indulging in a hearty yawn. " Now, 
Martha, get me my pipe ; and when you 
have cleared these tnings away, come 
and sit down, and let's have a quiet talk 
about how we are to get rid of the Ger- 
man teacher in the back attic." 

The newly-arrived tenant of the sec- 
ond-floor, whom these worthies in the 
kitchen were thus discussing, was Walk- 
ing up and down her room in müch the 


same manner as she had paced the plat- 
form at Lymington, or the Prado at 
Marseilles. It was very lucky that the 
occupant of the drawing-room, a gentle- 
man who taucht noblemen and Senators 
the art of deciamation, had not on that 
evening one of his usual classes, in 
which budding orators were accustomed 
to deliver Mark Anthony's speech over 
the sofa-pillow, transfbrmed for the 
nonce into the dead body of Caesar, and 
where, to encourage his pupils, the pro- 
fessor would set forth that his name was 
Norval, and proceed to bewail the bu- 
colic disposition of his parent, or the 
grinding sound of the heels above would 
have sadly interfered with the lesson. 

It was well that Pauline was not 
interrupted, for the demon of rage and 
jealousy was at work within her. The 
burning shame consequent on the belief 
that she had been deceived, and made a 
fool of, nearly maddened her ; and, as 
every phase of the deceit to which she 
now imagined she had fallen so ready a 
victim rose before her mind, she clasped 
her arms above her head and groaned 
aloud. 

" To think," she cried, " that I, who 
had known him so long and so intimate- 
ly ; I, who had been his companion in 
his plottings and intrigues, who had sat 
by, night after night, and day after day, ' 
watching the patience and skill with 
which he prepared the pitfalls for 
others, — that I should be so blind, so 
weak, so besotted, as to fall into them 
myself. Lies from the first, and lie 
upon lie I A lie to the man Calverley, 
whose agent he pretended he would be ; 
a lie to the old man Claxton, who 
obtained the place for him, and sent 
him the money by the pale-faced woman ! 
Then a lie to me ; a cleverer kind of lie 1 
a lie involving some tracasserie, for I am 
not one to be deceived in the ordinary 
manner. To me he admitted he in- 
tended playing false with the others, 
and now I am reckoned among those 
whom he has hoodwinked and befooled 1" 

" The notion that came across me at 
that place 1 It must be true 1 He never 
meant to come there : he sent me on a 
fooFs errand, and he would never be 
within miles of the spot 1 The whole 
thing was a trick, — a well-planned 
trick from the first; well-planned, and 
so plausible too. The flight to Wey- 
mouth, then to Guernsey; hours of 
departure of trains and steamer all noted 
and arranged. What a cunning rogue 1 
What a long-headed, plausible rascal! 
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And the money, the two thousand 
pounds: many would be deceived by 
that. He thought I would argue, that, 
if he had intended to leave me, he never 
would have handed over to me those 
bank-notes." 

*'But I know him better! He is a 
vaurien, swindler, liar; but, though I 
suppose he never loved me in the way 
that other people understand love, I have 
been useful to him, and he has become 
used to me, — so used that he cannot 
bear to think of me in misery or want. 
So he gave me the money to set his 
mind at ease, that my reproachful figure 
should not rise between him and his 
new-found happiness! Does he think 
that money can compensate me for the 
mental agony that I shall suffer always, 
that I suffer now ? Does he think that 
■ it will salve my wounded pride ? that it 
will do awav with the misery and degra- 
dation I feel ? And having been cheated 
by a shallow artifice, will money de- 
prive me of my memory, and stop the 
current of my thoughts? Because I 
shall not starve, can money bereave me 
of my fancies, or keep away mental pic- 
tures as will drive me mad to contem- 
plate? I can see them all now; can 
see him with her; can hear the very 
phrases he will use, and can imagine his 
manner when he talks of love to her ! 
How short a time it seems since I listened 
to those burning words from the same 
Ups ! How well I remember each inci- 
dent in the happy journey from Mar- 
seilles, the pleasant days at Genoa, the 
long stay at Florence 1 Where has he 
gone now, I wonder ? To what haunt 
of luxury and ease has he taken his 
new toy ? Fool that I am to remain 
.here dreaming and specuiatin^, when I 
want to know, when I must know ! I 
must, and will, find out where they are ; 
and then quickness, energy, perseve- 
rance, — he has praised them more than 
once when they served him, — shall be 
brought into play to work his ruin ! " 

At this point in her train of thought, 
Pauline was interrupted by a knock at 
"^ the door of her room. Starting at the 
sound, she raised her head, and listened 
eagerly; but whatever fancy she may 
have indulged in as to the idea as to 
who might be her visitor was speedily 
dispelled by hearing the short sniff and 
the apologetic cough with which Mrs. 
Mogg was wont to herald her arrival ; 
and, being bade to come in, that worthy 
woman made her appearance, smiling 
graciously. It was Mrs. Mogg's habit 


to fill up such leisure as her own normal 
labor and active superintendence of the 
one domestic slave of the household, 
known as "Melia," permitted her, in 
paying complimentary calls upon her 
various lodgers, apparently with the 
view bf looking after their comforts and 
tendering her Services, but really with 
the intention of what she called " taking 
stock " of their circumstances, and mak- 
ing herseif acquainted with any peculiar- 
ities likely, in her idea, to äffe et the 
question of her rent. Having thorough- 
ly discussed the possibility of getting 
rid of the German teacher with her 
husband, and it being pleasantly ar- 
ranged between them that that unfbrtu- 
nate linguist was to be decoyed into the 
street at as early a period as possible on 
the ensuin<? morning, and then and 
there locked out, his one miserable little 
portmanteau being detained as a host- 
age, Mrs. Mogg was in excellent spirits, 
and determined to make herseif agree- 
able to her new lodger. 

" Good evening, ma'am," she com- 
menced ; " time being getting late, and 
this being your first night under our 
humble roof, I took the liberty of look- 
ing in to see if things was coinfortable, 
or there was any thing in the way of a 
Child's night-light, or that, you mighfc 
require." 

Almost wearied out with the weight 
of the wretched thoughts over which, 
for the last forty-eight hours, she had 
been brooding, Fauline feit the relief 
even of this interruption, and answered 
graciously and with as much cheerful- 
ness as she could assume. " The room 
was comfortable," she said, " and there 
was nothing she required; but would 
not madame sit down ? She seemed to 
be always hard at work, and must be 
tired after climbing those steep stairs. 
Perhaps she would not objeet to a little 
refreshment ? " 

Mrs. Mogg's eyes gleamed, as from 
her neat hand-bag Pauline produced a 
small flask, and, pouring some of its Con- 
tents into a tumbler, handed the water- 
bottle to her landlady, to mix for her- 
seif. 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Mrs. Mogg, 
seating herseif on one of the two rush- 
bottomed chairs, and smoothing her 
apron over her lap with both her hands. 
"It is a pull up the stairs after one's 
been hard at it all day; and a little 
drop of comfort like this does one no 
härm, whatever they may say against 
it, more especially when it's like this, 
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and not the vitriol and mahogany shav- 
ings which they seil by the quartern at 
the ' Goldsmith's Arms.' loa didn't 
bring this from France with you; did 
you, raa'ara ? " 

" Oh, no I " said Pauline with a half- 
smile. "It is a long time since I left 
France." 

"Ah! so I should think," said Mrs. 
Mogg, " by your civilized ways of going 
on, let alone your speaking our language 
so capital. Mogg, meaning my hus- 
band, was in France once, at Boolong, 
with' the Foresters' excursion, and 
thought very high of the living he got 
doring the two hours he was there." 

" Ah ! you have a husband," said 
Pauline, beginning to lapse into dreari- 
ness. 

"Oh, yes, ma'am 1 and as good a 
husband as woman could wish ; a hard- 
working man, and taking no holidays 
save with the Foresters to the Crystal 
Palace, Easter Mondays, and such like. 
He's in the docks, is Mog<j." 

"In the docks ! " said Pauline : " he 
would know, then, all about ships ? " 

"Oh, no, ma'amt " said Mrs. Mogg, 
with a slight toss of the head : " that's 
the Katherine's Docks you're thinking 
of, where the General Steain goes from. 
Mo<jg is in the West Injia Docks : he's 
in the saleroom, — horns and hides; and 
other foreign produce." 

"Then ne has nothing todo with 
ships?" 

" Nothing at all, ma'am, It would be 
easier work for him if he had, though 
more out-door work ; but his is terrible 
hard work, more especially on sale-days. 
He's regulär tired out to-night, poor 
man; for to-day has been a sale-day, 
and Mogg was at it from morning tili 
night, attending to Mr. Calverley's con- 
ngnments." 

"Mr. Calverley 1" cried Pauline, 
roused at last. " fio you know him V " 

" Oh, no 1 not I, ma'am," said the 
landlady ; " only through hearing of 
him from Mogg. He's one of the largest 
merchants in horns and hides, is Mr. 
Calverley ; and there is never a ship* 
load comes in but he takes most of 
it Mogg has done business for him — 
leastways, for the house, for when Mogg 
knew it first, Mr. Calverley was only a 
clerk there — for the last thirty years." 

" Is Mr. Calverley married ? " 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ! He married Mrs. 
Gurwood, which was Miss Lorraine be- 
fore she married Mr. Gurwood, who 
killed himself with drink and carryings- 


on. A pious lady, Mrs. Calverley, 
though haughty and stand-offish, and, 
they do say, keeping Mr. C.'s nose to 
the grindstone close. 

" And Mr. Calverley, what is he 
like ? * 

" Not much to look at, ma'am, but the 
kindest and the best of men. My 
nephew Joe is light porter in their 
house ; and the way in which Mr. Cal- 
verley behaves to him — half-holidays 
here, half a crown there, Christmas- 
boxes regulär, and cold meat and beer 
whenever he goes up to the house — no 
tongue can teil. Likewise, most bounti- 
ful to Inj uns and foreigners of all kinds, 
Spaniards, and that like ; providing for 
children and orphans, and getting them 
into hospitals, or giving them money to 
go back to their own country." 

"Where is Mr. Calverley's address, 
— his business address; his office, I 
mean ? " 

" In Mincing Lane, in the city, ma'am. 
It's as well known as the Bank of Eng- 
land, or the West Injia Docks them- 
selves. May I make so bold as to 
inquire what you want with Mr. Cal- 
verley, ma'am ? " said Mrs. Mogg, whose 
curiosity, stimulated by the brandy and 
water, was fast getting the better of her 
discretion : " if it's any thing in the hörn 
and hide way," she added, as the notion 
of something to be made on commission 
crossed her mind, " I am sure any thing 
that Mogg could do, he would be most 
happy." 

" No, thank you," said Pauline coldly : 
"my inquiry had nothing to do with 
business." 

And shortly afler, Mrs. Mogg, seeing 
that her lodger had relapsed into 
thought, and had replaced the silver 
flask m her hand-bag, took her departure. 

" What that French woman can want 
with Mr. Calverley," said she to her 
husband, aller she had narrated to him 
the above conversation, " is more than 
I can think : his name came up quite 
promiscuous, and she never stopped 
talking about him while I was there. 
She'd nave gone on gossiping tili now, 
but I had my work to do, and told her 
so, and came away." 

Mrs. Mogg's curiosity was not re- 
sponded to by her husband, a man nat- 
urally reticent, and given, in the inter- 
val between his supper and his bed, to 
silent pipe-smoking. " They're a nun 
lot, foreigners," he said ; and afler that 
he spoke no more. 

Mean while Pauline, lefl to herseif, at 
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once resumed the tiger-like pacing of 
her room. " I must not lose steht," she 
sald, " of any clew which is likely to 
serve me. Where he is, she will be ; and 
until I have found them both, and made 
them feel what it is to attempt to play 
the fool with me, — me, Pauline Dur- 
ham, — I shall not rest satisfied. I must 
find means to become acquainted with 
this man Calverley ; for, sooner or later, 
he will hear something of Tom Durham, 
whom he believes to have gone to Cey- 
lon as his agent, and whose non-arrival 
there will of course be reported to him. 
So long as my husband, and the poor 
puny thing for whom he has deserted 
me, can force money from the old man 
Classon, or Claxton, or whatever his 
name is, they will do so. But in what- 
ever relation she may stand to him, 
when he discovers her flieht he will stop 
the supplies ; and I should think Mon- 
sieur Durham will probably turn up with 
some cleverly-concocted story to account 
for his quitting the ship. They will learn 
that by telegraph from Gibraltar, I sup- 
pose, and he will again seek for legiti- 
mate employment. Meanwhile, I have 
the satisfaction of striking him with his 
own whip, and stabbing him with his 
own dagger, by using the money which 
he gave me to help me in my endeavors 
to hunt him down. The money I It is 
there, safe enough I " 

As she placed her hand within the 
bosom of her dress, a curious expression, 
first of surprise, then of triumph, swept 
across her face. " The letter 1 " she said, 
as she pulied it forth : " the letter, almost 
as important as the bank-notes them- 
selves, Tom Durham called it. It is 
sealed ! Shall I open it ? but for what 
good ? To find, perhaps, a confession 
that he loves me no more ; that he has 
taken this means to efld our connection, 
and that he has given me the money to 
make amends for his betrayal of me — 
shall I — Bah ! doubtless it is another 
part of the fraud, and contains nothing 
of any value." 

She broke the seal as she spoke, opened 
the envelope, and took out its contents, 
a single sheet of paper, on which was 
written : — 

"I have duly received the paper you 
sent me, and have placed it intact in an- 
other envelope, marked, 'Akhbar K/ 
which I have deposited in the second 
drawer of my iron safe. Besides myself, 
no one but my confidential head cierk 
knows even as much as this ; and I am 


glad that I declined to receive your con- 
ndence in the matter, as my very igno- 
rance may at some future time be of 
service to you, or — don't think me 
harsh, but I have known you long enough 
to speak plainly to you — may prevent 
my being compromised. The packet 
will be given up to no one but yourseif 
in person, or to some one who can de- 
scribe the indorsement, as proof that they 
are accredited by you." H. S. 

This letter Pauline read and re-read 
over carefully, then with a shoulder- 
shrug returned it to its envelope, and 
replaced it in her bosom. 

" Mysterious," she said, " and unsatis- 
factory, as is every thing connected with 
Monsieur Durham I The paper to which 
this letter refers is of importance, doubt- 
less ; but what it may contain, and who 
' H. S.' may be, are equally unknown to 
me ; and without that Information I am 
helpless to make use of it. Let it remain 
there 1 A time may come when it will 
be of service. Meanwhile I have the two 
thousand pounds to work with, and Mon- 
sieur Calverley to work upon : he is the 
only link which I can see at present to 
connect me with my fugitive husband. 
Through him is the only means I have 
of obtaining any Information as to the 
whereabouts of this pair of escaped 
turtle-doves. The clew is slight enough ; 
but it may serve in default of a better, 
and I must set my wits to work to make 
it useful." 

So the night went on ; and the M022 
household, the proprietors themselves 
in the back kitchen; the circulating 
librarian in the parlors; the Italian 
nobleman, who dealt in cameos and 
coral and bric-a-brac jewellery, in the * 
drawing-room ; the Belgian basso, who 
smoked such strong tobacco, and cleared 
his throat with such alarming vehe- 
mence, the second-floor back ; and the 
German teacher in ignorance of his 
intended forcible chan^e of domicile in 
the attic, — all these Sept the sleep of 
the just, and snored the snores of the 
weary; while Pauline, half-undressed, 
lay upon her bed, with eyes indeed half 
closed, but with her brain active and at 
work. In the middle of the night, 
warned, by the rapid decrease of ner 
candle, that in a few minutes she would 
be in darkness, she rose from the bed, 
and, taking from her carpet-bag a small 
neat blotting-book, she sat down at the 
table, and in a thin, clear, legible hand, 
to the practised eye eminently suggest- 
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ive of hotel-bills, wrote the following 
letter : — 

1ÖA, POLAND STREKT. SOHO. 

Monsieur, — As a French woman 
domiciied in England, the name of 
Monsieur Calverley has become familiär 
to me as that of a gentleman — ah, the 
true English word ! — who is renowned 
as one of the most constant and liberal 
benefactors to all kinds of charities for 
distressed foreigners. Do not Start, 
monsieur; do not turn aside or put 
away this letter, in the idea that you 
have already arrived exactly at its 
meaning and intention. Saturally 
enough you think that the writer is about 
to throw herseif on your mercy, to im- 
plore you for money, or for admission 
into one of those asylums towards the 
support of which you do so much. It 
is not so, monsieur ; though, were my 
circumstances different, it is to you I 
should apply, knowing that your ear is 
never deaf to such complaint.' I have 
no want of money, though my soul is 
crushed ; and I am well and strong in 
body, though my heart is wounded 
and bleeding; calamities for which, 
even in England, there are no hospitals 
nor doctors. Yet, monsieur, am I one 
of that clientele which you have so no- 
bly made your own, — the foreigners in 
distress. Do you think that the only 
distressed foreigners are the people who 
want to give lessons, or get Orders for 
wine and cigars, the poor governess, 
the demoiselles de magasin, the emigres 
of the republic and the empire? No: 
there is another kind of distressed for- 
eigner, the woman with a small sum on 
which she must live for the rest of her 
days, in penury if she manages ill, in 
decent thrift if she manages well. 
Who will guide her? I am such a 
woman, monsieur. To my own country, 
where I have lost all ties, and where 
remain to me but sad memories, I will 
not return. In this land, where, if I 
have no ties, yet have I no sad memo- 
ries, I will remain. I have a small sum 
of money, on the interest of which I 
must exist ; and to you I apply, mon- 
sieur, you, the merchant prince, the 
patron and benefactor of my cpuntry- 
men, to advise in the investment of this 
poor sum, and keep me from the hands 
of charlatans and swindlers who other- 
wise would rob me of it. I await your 
gracious answer, 

Monsieur, and am your servant, 

Palmyre Da Tertre. 


The next morning Pauline conveyed 
this letter to the office in Mincing 
Lane, and asked to see Mr. Calverley ; 
but on being told by a smart clerk that 
Mr. Calverley was out of town, visiting 
the ironworks in the North, and would 
not be back for some days, she left the 
letter in the clerk's hands, and begged 
for an answer at his Chiefs convenience. 


CHARTER VH. 

IN THE CITT. 

THE descriptions of the great house 
of Calverley & Co., given respective- 
ly by Mr. and Mrs. Calverley, though 
differinor essentially in many particulars, 
had eacn a substratum of truth. The 
house had been founded half a Century 
before by John Lorraine, the eldest son 
of a broken-down but ancient family in 
the north of England, who in very early 
years had been sent up to London to 
shift for himself, and, arriving there with 
the conventional half-crown in his pock- 
et, was, of course, destined to fame and 
fortune. Needless to say, that like so 
many other merchant princes, heroes of 
history far more veracious than this, his 
first experiences were those of strug- 
gling adversity. He kept the books, he 
ran the errands, he fetched and carried 
for his master, — the old East India 
agent in Great St. Helen's ; and by his 
intelligence and industry he commended 
himself to the good graces of his supe- 
riors, and was not only able to maintain 
himself in a respectable position, but to 
provide for his two younger brothers, 
who were sipping from the fount of 
learning at the grammar school of Pen- 
rith. These junior scions bein^ brought 
to town, and applying themselves, not, 
indeed, with the same energy as their 
eider brother, but with a passable amount 
of interest and care to the duties set 
before them, were taken into partner- 
ship by John Lorraine when he went 
into business for himself, and helped, in 
a certain degree, to establish the for- 
tunes of the house. Of these fortunes 
John Lorraine was the mainspring and 
the principal producer : he had wonder- 
ful powers of foresight, and uncommon 
shrewdness in estimating the chances of 
any venture proposed to him ; and with 
all these he was bold and lucky, — " far 
too bold," his old employers said, with 
shaking heads, as they saw him gradu- 
ally, but surely, outstripping them in 
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tberace; "fartoolucky^his detractors 
growled, when they saw speculations, 
which had been offered to them, and 
prompt!/ declined, prosper auriferoosly 
in-John Lorraine's hands. 

As soon as John Lorraine saw the 
tide of fortune strongly setting in, he 
took to himself a wife, the danghter of 
one of his city friends, a man of tolera- 
ble wealth and great experience, who in 
his early days had befriended the strng- 
gling boy, and who thoaght his danghter 
ooold not have achieved higher honor or 
greater happiness. Whatever honor or 
happineas may have accraed to the 
vonng lady on her marriage did not last 
long ; för shortly after giving birth to 
her first child, a danghter, ehe died,and 
thenceforward John Lorraine devoted 
his life to the Utile girl, and to the in- 
ereased fortune which she was toinherit. 
When little Jane had arrived at a more 
than marriageable age, and from a pretty 
fnbsy baby had grown into a thin, acidu- 
lated, opiniated woman (a result attrib- 
ntable to the manner in which she had 
been spoiled by her indalgent faiher), 
John Lorraine's mind was mainly exer- 
cised as to what manner of man would 
propose for her with a likelihood of suc- 
cess. Hitherto, love affairs had been 
things almost unknown to his Jane ; not 
from any unwillingness on her part to 
make their acquaintance, but principally 
because, notwithstanding the fortune 
which it was known she would bring to 
her husband, none of the few young men 
who from time to time dined solemnly in 
the old-fashioned house in Brunswick 
Square, or acteö^ as cavalier to its mis- 
tress to the Ancient Concerts or the 
King's Theatfe, could make up their 
minds to address her in any tlüng but 
the most common phrases. That Miss 
Jane had a will of her own, and a tart 
manner of expressing her intention of 
having that will fulfiUed, was also mat- 
ter of common gossip : stories werecur- 
rent among the clerks at Mincing Lane 
o£ the " wicrgin* " which they had heard 
her admimstering to her father, when 
she drove down to fetch him away in 
her chariot, and when he kept her un- 
duly waiting ; the household servants in 
Brunswick Square had their opinion of 
Miss Jane's temper ; and the tradesmen 
in the neighborhcod looked forward to 
the entrance of her thin, dark figure 
into their shops every Tuesday morn- 
ing, for the Performance of settling the 
books, with fear and trembling. 

Old John Lorraine, fully appreciating 


his danghter's infirmities, though, partly 
from affectioD, partly from fear, he 
never took npon himself to rebuke them, 
began to think that the fairy prince who 
was to wake this morally slumbering 
Tirgin to a sense of something better, to 
tarier views and higher aims, to domes- 
tic happiness and married bliss, would 
never arrive. He came at last, however, 
in the person of George Gurwood, a 
big, broad-shonldered, jovial fellow, who, 
as a son of another of Lorraine's early 
friends, had some time previously been 
admitted as a partner into the house. 
Everybody liked good-looking, jolly 
George Gurwood. Lambton Lorraine 
and Lowther Lorraine, who, though 
now growing elderly men, had retained 
their bachelor tastes and habits, and 
managed to get through a great portion 
of the income accruing to them from 
the business, were delighted with his 
jovial manners, his sporting tendencies, 
his convivial predilections. When tbe 
fact of George's paying his addresses to 
their niece was first promulgated, Lamb- 
ton had a serious talk with his genial 
partner, warning him against tying him- 
seif for life to a woman with whom he 
had no Single feeling in common. But 
George laughed at the caution, and de- 
clined to be guided by it. " Miss Lor- 
raine was not much in his line," he said ; 
" perhaps a little given to tea and psalm- 
smiting, but it would come all rignt ; he 
should eet her into a different way; 
and as uie dear old guv'nor " (by which 
title George always affectionately spoke 
of his senior partner) " seemed to wish 
it, he was not going to stand in the way. 
He wanted a home, and Jane should 
make him a jolly one ; he'd take care of 
that." 

Jane Lorraine married George Gur- 
wood, but she did not make him a home. 
Her rigid bearing and unyielding tem- 
per were too strong for his plastic, plia- ' 
ble nature ; for many months the strug- 
gle for mastery was carried on between 
them; but in the end George — jolly 
George no longer — gave way. He had 
made a tolerable good fight of it, and 
had used every means in his power to 
induce her to be less bitter, less furtive, 
less inexorable in tbe matter of his 
dinings-out, his sporting transactions, 
his constant desire to see his table sur- 
rounded by congenial Company. 4< I 
have tried to gentle her," ne said to 
Lowther Lorraine one day, " as I would 
a horse, and there has never been one 
of them yet that I could not coax and 
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petinto good temper. I'd spend any 
amount of money on her, and let her 
have her own way in most things, if she 
would only just let me have mine in a 
few. I have tried her with a sharp bit 
and a pair of ' persuaders,' but that was 
no more use than the gentling 1 She's 
as hard as nails, Lowther, my boy, and 
I don't see my way out of it : that's the 
truth. So come along and have a B 
and S." 

If havino; a B and S — George's ab- 
breviation for soda-water and brandy — 
would have helped him to see his way 
out of his difficulties, he would speedily 
have been able to perceive it; for 
thenceforward his consumption of that 
and many other kinds of liquids was 
enormous. Wretched in his home, 
George Gurwood took to drinking to 
drown care; but, as in most similar 
cases, the demon proved himself far too 
buoyant to be overwhelmed even by the 
amount which George poured upon him. 
He was drinking morning, noon, and 
night, and was generally in a more or 
less muddled State. When he went to 
business, which was now very seldom, 
some of the clerks in the office laughed 
at him which was bad enough, while 
others pitied. him, which was worse. 
The story of George's dissipation was 
carefully kept from John Lorraine, who 
had virtually retired from the business, 
and devoted himself to nursing his rheu- 
matism, and to superintending the edu- 
cation of his grandson, a fine boy of 
five or ßix years of age ; but Lambton 
and Lowther held many colloquies to- 
gether, the end of them all being their 
uoth agreeing that they cQuld not teil 
what was to be done with George Gur- 
wood. What was to be done with him 
was soon settled by George Gurwood 
himself. Even his powerful Constitu- 
tion had been unable to withstand the 
ravages which constant drinking had 
inflicted upon it. He was seized with 
an attack of delirium tremens while at- 
tending a race meeting at Warwick ; 
and, during the temporary absence of 
the night nurse, jolly George Gurwood 
terminated his earthly career by jump- 
ing from tjie bedroom window of the 
hotel into the yard below. 

Then it was tliat the investigation of 
the affairs of the firm, consequent upon 
the death of one of the partners, re- 
vealed the serious State in which mat- 
ters stood. All the name and fame, the 
,large .fortune, the enormous colonial 
business, the commercial credit, which 


John Lorraine had spent bis life in 
building up, had been gradually crum- 
bling away. Two years more of this de- 
cadence, such as the perusal of the 
firin's books exhibited had taken place 
during the last ten years, and the ereat 
house of Lorraine Brothers would Dein 
the bankruptcy court. Then it was 
that Mr. Calverley, hitherto only known 
as a plodding, reliable head clerk, 
thoroughly conversant with all details 
of business, but never having shown any 
peculiar capabilities, came forwar'd and 
made his mark. At the meeting' of the 
creditors he expounded his views so 
lucidly, and showed so plainly how, by 
re-organizing the business in every de- 
partment, it could once more be put on 
*sl safe and proper iboting, and re-instated 
in its old position as. one of the lead- 
ing houses in the city,*that the heim was 
at once put into H^s hands. So safely 
and prosperously dfd he steer the ship, 
that, before old John I^orraine died, he 
saw the business in Mincing Lane, 
though no longer conducted under its 
old name (Mr. Calverley had made a 
point of that, and had insisted on claim- 
mg whatever was due to his ability and 
exertions), more flourishing than in its 
best days ; while Lambton and Low- 
ther, who had been paid out at the re- 
organization of anairs, and thought 
themselves very lucky at escaping being 
sucked in by the expected whirlpool, 
were disgusted at the triumphant results 
of the Operations of a man by whom 
they had set so little störe, and com- 
plamed indignantly of their ill-treat- 
ment. 

And then John Calverley, who, as 
one of the necessities involved in carry- 
ing out his business traHsactiens, had 
been frequently brought into communi- 
cation with the widowed Mrs. Gurwood, 
first conceived the idea of making her 
an ofFer of marriage. Pretty nearly 
forty years of his lite had been spent in 
a State of bachelorhood, though ne had 
not been without the comforts of a 
home. He was thoroughly domesticated 
by nature, simple in his tastes, shy 
and shrinking from society, and so en- 
grossed by his unceasing labor during 
the day, that it was his happiness at 
night % to put aside from his mind every 
thing relating, however remotely, to his 
city toil, and to sit drinking his tea, and 
placidly chatting, reading, or listening 
to his old mother, from whom, since his 
childhood, he had never been separated. 

The first great grief of John Calver- 
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ley*8 life, the death of this old lad/, 
took place very shortly after he had as- 
sumed the reins of government in Min- 
cing Lane ; and since then his home had 
been dull and cheerless. He sorely feit 
the want of a companion, but he knew 
nobody whom he coold ask to share his 
lot He had but rare opportunities of 
making the acquaintance of any ladies ; 
but Mrs. Gurwood had been thrown in 
his way by chance, and, after some lit- 
tle hesitation, he ventured to propose to 
her. The proposition was not disagree- 
able to Jane Gurwood. For some time 
past she had feit the loss of some con- 
stantly present object on which to vent 
her bile; her tongue and her temper 
were both becoming rusty by disuse, and 
in the meek, pleasant little man, now 
rieh and well to do, she thought she saw 
a very fitting reeipient for both. So 
John Calverley and Jane Gurwood were 
married, with what result we have al- 
ready seen. 

The ofiices in Mincing Lane remained 

Eretty much in the same State as they 
ad been in old John Lorraine's day. 
They had been painted, of course, 
many times since he first entered upon 
their oecupation; but in the heart of 
the city the brilliancy of paint does not 
last very long, and in a very few months 
after the lauders and scaffoldings had 
been removed, the outside woodwork 
relapsed into its State of grubbiness. 
There was a talk at one time of making 
some additions to the building, to pro- 
vide aeeoinmodation for the increased 
staff of clerks which it had been found 
necessary to engage ; but Mr. Calverley 
thought that the rooms originally oecu- 
pied by Lambton and Lowtner Lorraine 
would do very well for the newly-ap- 
pointed yoimg gentlemen, and there ac- 
cordingly they set up their high desks and 
stools, their enormous ledgers and day- 
books. The elderly men, who had been 
John Lorraine's colleagues and subordi- 
nates in by-gone years, still remained 
attached to the business ; but their em- 
ployer, not unmindful of the good Ser- 
vices they had rendered, and conscious, 
perhaps, that without their aid he might 
have had some difficulty in carrying out 
his re-organizations so successfully, took 
means to lighten their duties, and to 
place them rather in the position of 
overseers and superintendents, leaving 
the grinding desk-work to be performed 
by their Juniors. Of these young gen- 
tlemen there were several. They in- 
habited the lower floor of the warehouse, 


and the most presentable of them were 
told off to see any stray customers that 
mfeht enter. The ships' captains, the 
brokers, and the consignees knew their 
way about the premises, and passed in 
and out unheeded: but occasionally 
strangers arrived with letters of intro- 
duetion, or foreign merchante put in a 
fantastic appearance ; and for the bene- 
fit of these there was a small glazed 
waiting-room, set apart, with one or 
otherof the presentable clerks to attend 
to them. 

About a fortnight aller Pauline's first 
visit, about the middle of the day, Mr. 
Walker, one of the clerks, entered the 
large office, and proeeeded to hang up 
his hat and to doff his coat, preparatory 
to putting on a sporting-looking garment 
made of shepherd's plaid, with extreme- 
ly short tails, and liberally garnished 
with ink-spots. Judging from his placid, 
satisfied appearance, and from the fact 
that he carried a toothpick between his 
Ups, which he was elegantly chewing, 
one might have guessed, without fear of 
contradiction, that Mr. Walker had just 
returned from dinner. 

" You shouldn't hurry vourself in this 
way, postman, you really shouldn't," 
said Mr. Briscoe, one of the presentable 
clerks aforenamed. " You* will spoil your 
digestion if you do ; and fancy what 
a calamity that would be to a man of 
your figure 1 You have only been out 
an hour and a quarter, and I understand 
they have sent round from Lake's to 
Newgate Market for some more joints." 

44 Don't you be funny, William," said 
Mr. Walker, wiping his lips, and slowly 
climbing on to his stool : " it isn't in 
your line, and you mi^ht hurt yourself.*' 

" Hurt myself I " echoed Mr. Briscoe. 
** I will hurt you, and spoil your appetite 
too, when I get the chance ; keeping a 
fellow hanging on here waiting for his 
luncheon, while you are gorging yourself 
to repletion for one and mnepence. Only 
you wait tili next week, when it's my 
turn to go out at one, and you will see 
what a twist PH give you. However, 
one comfort is, l'm off at last." And 
Mr. Briscoe jumped from his seat, and 
proeeeded towards the hat-pegs. 

44 No, you're not," said Mr. Walker, 
who had commenced a light dessert on 
a half-hundred of walnuts, which he had 
purchased at a stall on his way. u There's 
a party just come into the private office, 
William ; and, as you're picked out for 
that berth on aecount of your beauty 
and superior manners, you will have to 
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was furious, and gave Orders that none 
of their people should speak to or have 
any communication with her ; bat this 
girl, — Mary Keith she's called ; I made 
a note of her name, sir, thinking you 
would like to know it, — ehe found out 
where the poor creature was, and offered 
to share her wages with her and the 
child to save them from starvation." 

u Good God I " groaned Humphrey 
Statham. " Was she in want, then ? 

"Pretty nearly destitute, sir," said 
Tatlow. *' Would have starved, proba- 
bly, if it had not been for Mary Keith. 
Sne owned up to that girl, sir, all her 
Btory ; told her every tning, except the 
name of the child's father, and that she 
could not get out of her anyhow. She 
spoke about you, too, and said you were 
the only person in the world who had 
really loved her, and that she had treat- 
ed you shamefully. Miss Eeith wanted 
her to write to the child's father, and 
teil him how badly off she was ; but she 
said she would sooner die in the streets 
than ask him for* money. What she 
would do, she said, would be to go to 
you, — she wanted to see you once more 
before she died, — and to ask you to be 
afriend to her child. She knew you 
would do it, she said, though she had 
behaved to you so badly, for the sake of 
the old days. 

"I sha'n't have to try you with veiy 
much more, sir," said Tatlow kindly, as 
he heard a deep groan break from 
Humphrey Statham's lips, and saw his 
head sink deeper on his breast. " Miss 
Keith advised E. M. to write to you : 
bat she said no; she wanted to look 
uponyour face again before she died, 
she said, and she knew that event was 
not far off. So she parted with her old 
friend, taking a little money, just enough 
to pay her fare up to town. She must 
have changed her mind about that, from 
what I learned afterwards. I made in- 
quiries here and there for her in Lon- 
don, in what I thought likely places, but 
I could hear nothing of her ; and so the 
scent grew cold, and still my case was 
incomplete. I settled it up at last, as I 
say, about a fortnight ago. I had occa- 
sion to make some inquiries at Hendon 
workhouse, about a young man who was 
ont on the tramp, and who, as I learned, 
had slept there for a night or two on 
the previous week ; and as I was talk- 
ing matters over with the master, an 
•nable kind of man, with more common- 
sense than one usually finds in officials 
of his sort, who are for the most part 


pig-headed and bad-tempered. The 
chap that I was after had been shop- 
man to a grocer in the city, and had 
run away with his master's daughter, 
havinv all the time another wife ; and 
this, I suppose, led the conversation to 
such matters ; and I, always with your 
case floating in my hcad, asked him 
whether there were many instances of 
foundlings, and such like, being leftupon 
their hands? He said no; that tney 
had been very lucky, — only had one 
since he had been master there, and 
that one they had been lucky enough 
to get rid of. How was that, I asked 
him : what was the case ? Case of a 
party " — and here Mr. Tatlow referred 
to his note-book again — "found the 
winter before last by Squire Mullins's 
hind, lying against a haystack, in the 
four-acre meadow, pressing her baby to 
her breast ; both of them half frozen. 
She was taken to the workhouse, but 
only lived two days, and never spoke 
during that time. Her shoes were worn 
very thin, and she had parted with most 
of her clothing ; though what she kept 
had been good, and still was decent. 
No wedding-ring, of course. One thing 
she hadn't parted with — the master's 
wife saw the old woman try to crib it 
from the dead body round whose neck 
it hung, and took it from her hand. It 
was a tiny gold cross, — yes, sir; I see, 
you know it all now, — inscribed, ' H. to 
E., 30th of March, 1864;' the very 
trinket which you had described to out 

räople ; and when I heard that, I knew 
had tracked Emily Mitchell home at 
last." 

Mr. Tatlow ceased speaking, but it 
was some minutes before Humphrey 
Statham raised his head. When at 
length he looked up, there were traces 
of tears onhis cheeks, and his voice was 
broken with emotion as he said, " The 
child — what about it — did it live ? " 

" Yes, sir,"replied Tatlow : " the child 
lived, and feil very comfortably upon 
its legs. It was a bright, pretty little 
creature ; and one' day it attracted the 
notice of a lady who had no children of 
her own, and, after some inquiries, per- 
guaded her husband to adopt it." 

" What is her name, and where does 
she live ? " asked Mr. Statham. 

" She lives at Hendon, sir ; and her 
name is Claxton. Mr. Clazton is, odd- 
ly enough, a sleeping partner in the 
house of Mr. Calverley, whose good 
lady first recommended E. M. to Miven- 
son's, as you may recollect." 
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There was silence for füll ten min- 
ütes, — a period which Mr. Tatlow oc- 
cupied in deep consultation with his 
note-book, in looking out of the window, 
at the tips of his boots, at the wall in 
front of him ; anywhere rather than at 
the bowed head of Humphrey Statham, 
who remained motionless, with his chin 
buried in his ehest Mr. Tatlow had 
seen a good deal of suffering in his 
time ; and as he noticed, without appar- 
ently looking at the tremulous motion 
of Mr. Statham's hands, tremulous de- 
spite their closely interlaced fingers, 
and the shudder which from time to 
time ran through his massive frame, he 
knew what silent anguish was being 
bravely undergone, and would on no 
aecount have allowed the sufferer to 
imagine that his mental tortures were 
either seen or understood. When 
Humphrey Statham at length raised his 
head, he found his visitor intently 
watching the feeble gyrations of a be- 
lated fly, and apparently perfectly aston- 
ished at hearing his name mentioned. 

" Mr. Tatlow," said Humphrey, in a 
voiee which, despite his exertions to 
raise it, sounded low and muffled, " I 
am very much your debtor : what I said 
at the commencement of our interview 
about the delay which, as I imagined, 
had oecurred in Clearing np this mys- 
tery, was spoken in igporance, and 
without any knowledge of the real facts. 
I now see the di&culties attendant upon 
the inquiry ; and I am only astonished 
that they 6hould have been so success- 
fully surmounted, and that you should 
have been enabled to clear up the case 
as perfectly as you have done. That 
the result of your inquiries has been to 
arouse in me the most painful memories, 
and to — and to reduce me, in fact, to 
the State in which you see me, is no 
fault of yours. You have discharged 
your duty with great ability and won- 
drousperseverance ; and I have to thank 
you more than all for the delicaey which 
you have 6hown durhig the inquiry, and 
during the narration to me of its re- 
sults." 

Mr. Tatlow bowed, but said nothing. 

" For the ordinary charges of the in- 
vestigation,"continued Humphrey Stat- 
ham, " your travelling expenses and 
such like, I settle, I believe, with the 
people at Scotland Yard ; but," headd- 
ed, as he took his check-book frem 
the right-hand drawer of his desk, " I 
wish you to aeeept for yourself this 


check for fifty pounds, together with 
my hearty thanks." 

He filled up the check, tore it from 
the book, and pushed it over to the de- 
tective as he spoke, at the same time 
holding out his nand. 

Mr. Tatlow rose to his feet, looking 
somewhat embarrassed. It had often 
been his good fortune to be well paid 
for his Services ; but to be shaken hands 
with by a man in the position of Mr. 
Statham had not previously come in 
his wav. He was confused for an in- 
stant, tut compromised the matter by 
gravelv saluting after the military fash- 
ion with his left hand, while he gave 
his right to his employer. " Proud, sir, 
and grateful," he said. " It has been a 
long case, though not a particularly 
stiffone, and I think it has been worked 
clean out to the end. I could have 
wished — but, however, that is neither 
here nor there," said Mr. Tatlow, check- 
ing himself with a cough. " About the 
child, sir ; don't you wish any further 
particulars about the* child ? " 

" No," said Humphrey Statham, who 
was fast relapsing into his moody State ; 
" no, nothing now, at all events. If I 
want any further information I shall 
send to you, Tatlow, direct : you may 
depend upon that. Now, once more, 
thanks, and good-by." 

Half an hour had elapsed since Mr. 
Tatlow had taken his departure ; and 
still Humphrey Statham sat at his desk 
buried in profound reverie, his chin 
resting on his breast, his arms plunged 
almost elbow-deep into his pockets. At 
length he roused himself, locked away 
the check-book which lay fluttering 
open before him, and, passing his hands 
dreamily through the fringe of hair on 
his temples, muttered to himself, — 

" And so there is an end of it I To 
die numbed and frozen in a workhouse 
bed I To bear a child to a man for 
whom ehe ruined my life, and who in 
his turn ruined hers, — my Emily perish- 
ing with cold and want 1 I shall meet 
him yet, I know I shall ! Long before 
I heard of this story, when I looked 
upon him only as a successful rival? who 
was livin^ with her in comfort and lux- 
ury, andlaughing over my diöappoint- 
ment, even tnen I feit convineeof that 
the hour would come when I should 
hold him by the throat and make him 
beg his miserable life at my hands ! 
Now, when I know that his treatment 
of her has been worse even than his 
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treatment of me, he will need to heg 
hard indeed for mercy if I once come 
across his path ! Calverley, eh ? " he 
continued, after a moment's pause, and 
in a softer voice, " the husband of the 
lady who has adopted the child is a 
partner in Calverley's house, Tatlow 
said. That is the house for which Tom 
Dnrham has gone out as agent. How 
strangely things come about! For 
surely Mrs. Calverley, doubtless the 
wife of the senior partner of the firm, 
is the mother of my old friend Martin 
Garwood ? What two totally different 
menl Without doubt unacquainted 
with each other, and yet with t^his cu- 
rious link of association in my mind. 
Her child! Emily's child within a 
couple of hours' ride ! I could easily 
find some excuse to introduce myself to 
this Mrs. C laxton, and to get a glimpse 
of the girl : she is Emily's flesh and 
blood, and most probably would be like 
her 1 I have half a mind to — No, 
I am not well enough for any extra ex- 
citement or exertion, and the child, 
Tatlow says, is happy and well cared 
for; I can see her on my return ; I can 
then manage the introduction in a more 
proper and formal manner ; I can hunt 
up Martin Gurwood, and through him 
and hi3 mother I can obtain an intro- 
duction to this partner in Calverlcy's 
house, and must trust to my own powers 
of making myself agreeabie to continue 
the acquaintance on a footing of inti- 
macy, which will give me constant op- 
portunities of seeing Emily's child. 
Now, there is more than ever neccssity 
to get out of tbis at once I All clear 
now, except these two packets ; one, 
Tom Durham's memorandum, which 
mustbe kept anyhow ; so in it goes into 
the safe. The other, the Instructions 
for Tatlow, that can be destroyed ; 
no, there is no härm in keeping that for 
a little, one never knows now things 
mayturn out — in it goes too." And 
as he spoke, he placed the two packets 
in the drawer, closed and locked the 
safe. " Collins ! " he called ; and the 
confidential clerk appeared. "You 
have- all that you want, — the checks, 
the duplicate key of the safe, the pass- 
book?" 

u Yes, sir," said Collins ; " every thing 
except your address." 

"By Jove!" said Humphrey Stat- 
ham, " I had forgotten that ; even now 
I am undecided. Tossing shall do it. 
Heads the Drumnovara snipe-bog, tails 
the Trosco pilot-boat. Tails it is 1 the 


pilot-boat has won. So, Collins, my ad- 
dress — never to be used except in most 
urgent necessity — is, 'PO., Tresco, 
Scilly,' left tili called for. Now you 
have my traps in the outer office ; teil 
them to put them on a hansam cab, and 
you will see no more of me for six 
weeks." 

As the four-fifly " gajloper '* for Ex* 
eter grlided out of the Paddington Sta- 
tion, Humphrey Statham was seated in 
it, leisurely cutting the leaves of the 
evening paper which he had just pur- 
chased. The first paragraph which 
met his eye ran aa follows : — > 

(bkuteb's tblegram.) 

Gibkalt ab, 
The captain of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Companv's steamship "Mas- 
silia," just arrived here, announces the 
supposed death, by drowning, of a pas- 
senger named Durham, agent to Messrs. 
Calverley & Co., of Mincing Lane, 
who was proceeding to Ceylon, The 
unfortunate gentleman retired to rest on 
the first night of the vessel's sailing 
from Southainpton ; and, as he was never 
scen afterwards, it is supposed that he 
must have fallen overboard during the 
night, when the "Massiüa" was at 
anchor off* Hurst Castle. 


CHAPTER XI. 

L'AMIE DE LA MAISON. 

THE breakfasts in Great Walpole 
Street, looked upon as meals, were 
neither satisfactory nor satisfying. Of 
all social gatherings, a breakfast is per- 
haps the one most difficult to make agree- 
abie to yourself and your guests. There 
are men, at other periods of the day 
bright, sociable, and chatty, who insist 
upon breakfasting by themselves, who 
glower over their tea and toast, and 
erowl audibly if their solitude is broken 
in upon : there are women capable of 
every thing in the way of self-sacrifice 
and devotion except getting up to 
breakfast. A breakfast after the Scotch 
fashion, with enormous quantities of 
Finnan-haddy, chops, Steaks, eggs and 
ham, jam and marmalade, tea and 
coflee, is a good thing ; so is a French 
breakfast, with two delicate cutlets, or 
a succulent filet, a savory omelette, a 
pint-bottle of Nuits, a chasse and a 
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cigarette. But the morning meals in 
Great Walpole Street were not after 
either of these fashions. Alter the ser- 
vants had risen from their knees, and 
shufned out of the room in Indian file, 
at the conelusion of morning prayers, 
the butler re-entered, bearing a hissing 
silver um, behind which Mrs. Calverley 
took up her position, and proceeded to 
brew a tepid, amber-colored fluid, which 
she afterward8 dispensed to her guests. 
The footman had followed the Butler, 
bearing, in bis turn, a dish containin* 
four thin, greasy strips of bacon, laid 
out side by side in meek resignation, 
with a pörtion of kidney keeping guard 
over them at either end. There was a 
rack filled with dry toast, which looked 
and tasted like the cover of an old 
Latin dictionary; there was a huge 
bread-platter, with a scriptural text 
round its margin, and a huge bread- 
knife with a scriptural text on its blade ; 
and on the sideboard, far away in the 
distance,was the shadowy outline of what 
had once been a ham, and a mountain 
and a promontory of flesh, with the con- 
necting link between them almost cut 
away, representing what had once been 
a tongue. On two or three occasions, 
shortly after Madame Du Tertre had first 
joined the household, she mentioned to 
Mrs. Calverley that she was subject to 
headaches, which were only to be gotten 
rid of by taking a sharp half-nour's 
walk in the air immediately after break- 
fast ; the fact being, that Pauline was 
simply starved, and that if she had 
been followed she would have been 
found in the small room of Monsieur 
Verrey's cafe* in Regent Street, engaged 
with a cutlet, a pint of Beaune, and the 
S&cle newspaper. To John Calverley, 
also, thesc grewsome repasts were most 
detestable ; but he made up for his en- 
forced starvation with a substantial and 
early luncheon in the city. 

On the morning after Humphrey 
Statham's departure for Cornwall, the 
breakfast-party was assembled in Great 
Walpole Street. But the host was not 
among them. He had gone away to his 
iron-works in the North, as he told his 
guests : " on his own vagaries," as his 
wife had phrased it, with a defiant 
snort; and Mrs. Calverley, Madame 
Du Tertre, and Martin Gurwood, were 
gathered round the festive board. The 
two ladies were sippin" the doubtful 
tea, and nibbling the leathery toast, 
while Mr. Gurwood, who was an early 
riser, and who, before taking his 


morning constitutional in Guelph Park, 
had solaced himself with a bowl of 
bread-and-milk, had pushed aside his 
plate, and was reading out from the 
Times such scraps of intelligence as he 
thought might prove interesting. On 
a sudden he stopped, the aspect of his 
face growing ratner grave, as nc said, — 

" Here is some news, mother, which 
I am sure will prove distressing to Mr. 
Calverley, even if his interests do not 
suffer from the event which it records." 

U I can guess what it is," said Mrs. 
Calverley, in her thin, acrid voice. " I 
have an intuitive idea of what has 
occurred. I always predicted it, and I 
took care to let Mr. Calverley know my 
opinion : the Swartmoor Iron-works 
have failed ? " 

" No : not as bad as that," said Mr. 
Gurwood ; " nor, indeed, is it any ques- 
tion of the Swartmoor Iron-works. I 
will teil you what is said, and you will 
be able to judge for yourself how far 
Mr. Calverley may be interested." And 
in the calm, measured tone habitual to 
him from constant pulpit practice, Mar- 
tin Gurwood read out the paragraph. 
which had so startled Humphrey Stat- 
ham on the previous evening. 

When Martin Gurwood finished read- 
ing, Madame Du Tertre, who had 
listened attentively, wheeled round in 
her chair and looked hard at Mrs. 
Calverley. That lady's placidity was, 
however, perfectly undisturbed. With 
her thin, bony hand she still continued 
her employment of arranging into fan- 
tastic shapes the crumbs on the table- 
cloth ; nor did she seem inclined to 
speak, until Pauline said, — 

" To me this seems a sad and terrible 
calamity : if I, knowing nothing of this 
unfortunate gentleman, am grieved at 
what I hear, surely you, madame, to 
whom he was doubtless well known, 
must feel the shock acutely." 

" I am glad to say," said Mrs. Calver- 
ley coldly, " that I am not called upon 
to exhibit any emotion in the present 
instance. So little does Mr. Calverley 
think fit to acquaint me with the details 
of his business, that I was not aware 
that jt was in contemplation to establish 
an agency at Ceylon, nor did I ever 
hear of the name of the person, who, 
doubtless by his own imprudence, seems 
to have lost his life." 

"You never saw Mr. — Mr. — how 
is he called, Monsieur Gurwood ? " 

" ' Durham ' is the name given here,' 
said Martin, referring to the newspaper. 
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"Ah! you never saw Mr. Durham, 

madame ? " 

"I never saw him: I never even 
heard Mr. Calverley mention his name." 

" Poor man, poor man ! " murmured 
Madame Du Tertre, with downcast 
eyes ; " lost so suddenly : as your Shak- 
speare says, ' sent to his account with 
all his imperfections on his head.' It 
is terrible to think of ; is it not, Mon- 
sieur Martin ? " 

"To be cut off with our sins yet 
inexpiated," said Martin Gurwood, not 
meeting the searching glance riveted 
upon him, " is, as you say, Madame Du 
Tertre, a terrible thing. Let us trust 
this unfortunate man was not wholly 
uaprepared." 

"If he were a friend of Mr. Calver- 
ley's," hissed the lady at the end of the 
table, " and he must have been to have 
been placed in a position of trust, it is, 
I should say, most improbable that he 
was fitted for the sudden change." 

That morning Madame Du Tertre, 
although her breakfast had been one of 
the scantiest, did not find it necessary 
to repair to Verrcy's : when the partv 
broke up she retired to her room, took 
the precaution of locking the door, and, 
having something to think out, at once 
adopted her old resource of Walking up 
and down. 

She said to herseif, " The news has 
arrived, and just at the time that I ex- 
pected it. He has been bold, and 
every thing has turned out exactly as he 
could have wished. People will speak 
kindly of him and mourn over his fate, 
while he is far away and living happily, 
and laughing in his sleeve at the fools 
whose compassion he evokes. What 
would I give to be there with him on 
the same terms as those of the old days 1 
I hate this dull British life, this ghastly 
house, these people, — precise, exact 
and terrible; I loathe the State of 
formality in which I live, the restraint 
and reticence I am oblfced to observe. 
What is it to me to ride in a carriage 
by the side of that puppet down stairs, 
to sit in the huge dull rooms, to be 
waited upon by the silent, solemn ser- 
vants?" And her eyes blazed with 
fire as she sung in a soft, low voice : — 


tt 


Les gueux, les gueux, 
Sont les gens heureux ; 
Us s'aiment entre eux. 
Vivent les gueux! 


» 


As she ceased singing, she stopped 
suddenly in her walk, and said, " What 


a fool I am to think of such things, to 
dream of what might have been, when all 
my hope and desire is to destroy what is ; 
to d iscover the scene of Tom Durham's 
retreat, and to drive him from the en- 
chanted land where he and she are now 
residing. And this can only be done by 
steady continuance in my present life, by 
passive endurance, by never-flagging en- 
ergy and perpetual Observation. Tvens ! 
Have I not done some good this morn- 
ing, even in listening to the betise talk 
of that silly woman and her sombre 
son ? * She had never seen Tom Dur- 
ham,' she said, 'had never heard of 
him ; he has never been brought to the 
house;' this, then, gives color to all 
that I have suspected. It is, as I 
imagined, through the influence of the 
old man Claxton that Tom was nomi- 
nated as agent of the house of Calverley. 
Mr. Calverley himself probably knows 
nothing of him, or he would most as- 
suredly have mentioned the name to his 
wife, have asked him to dinner, after the 
English fashion, before Bending him 
out to such a position. But, no ; his 
very name is unknown to her, and it is 
evident that he is the sole protegt 
of Monsieur Claxton; Claxton, from 
whom the pale-faced woman who is his 
wife, his mistress — what do I know or 
care ? — obtained the money with which 
Tom DurhamHhought to buy my silence 
and his freedom. Not yet, my dear 
friend ; not yet I The game between us 
promises to be long; and to play it 
properly, with a chance of success, will 
require all my brains and all my 
patience. But the cards are beginning 
to get shuffled into their places, and the 
luck has already declared on my side." 

A few mornings afterwards, Mrs. Cal- 
verley, on Coming down to breakfast, 
held an open paper in her hand ; laying 
it on the table, and pointing at it with 
her bony finger, when the servants had 
left the room, she said, " I have an inti- 
mation here that Mr. Calverley will re- 
turn this evening. He has not thought 
fit to write to me, but a telegram has 
been received from him. at the office ; 
and the head clerk, who, I am thankful 
to say, still preserves some notion of 
what is due to me, has forwarded the 
information." 

" Is not this return somewhat unex- 
pected?" asked Pauline, looking in- 
quisitively at her hostess. 

" Mr. Calverley's return is never 
either unexpected or expected bv me," 
said the lady : <( he is immersed in bus- 
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iness, which' I trust may prove as profit- 
able as ho expects, thougn in my father's 
time" — 

" Perhaps," interrupted Martin Gur- 
wood, cutting in to prevent the repeti- 
tion of that wail over the decadence of 
the ancient firm which he had heard a 
thousand times, " perhaps Mr. Calver- 
ley's return has on this occasion been 
hastened by the news of the loss of his 
agent, which I read out to you the other 
day. There is more about it in the 
paper this morning." 

" More I What more ? " eried Pau- 
line eagerly. 

" Nothing satisfactory, I am sorry to 
say. The body has not been found, nor 
is there any credible account of how the 
accident happened : the further news is 
contained in a letter from one of the 
passengers. It seems that this unfortu- 
nate gentleman, Mr. Durham, had, even 
during the short time which he -was on 
board the ship, succeeded in making 
himself very populär with the passen- 
gers. He had talked to some of them 
of the importance of the position which 
he was going out to fill, of his devotion 
to business and to his employer ; and 
it is agreed on all sides that the well- 
known firm of which he was the agent 
will find it difficult to replace him, so 
zealous and so interested in their behalf 
did he show himself. He was. one of 
the last who retired to rest ; and when 
in the morning he did not put in an ap- 
pearance, nothing was thought of it, as 
it was imagined, not that he had suc- 
cumbed to sea-sickness, as he had de- 
scribed himself as an old sailor, who 
had made many voyages, but that he 
was fatigued by the exertions of the 
previous day. Late in the evening, as 
nothing had been heard of him, the 
captain resolved to send the steward to 
his cabin ; and the man returned with 
the report that the door was unlocked, 
the berth unoccupied, and Mr. Durham 
not to be found. An inquiry was at 
once set on foot, and a search made 
throughout the ship ; but without any 
result. The only idea that could be ar- 
rived at was, tnat, finding the heat op- 
pressive, or being unable to sleep, he 
made his way to the deck, and, in the 
darkncss of the night, had missed his 
footing and fallen overboard. Against 
this supposition was the fact that Mr. 
Durham was not in the least the worse 
for liquor when last seen, and that 
neither the offioers nor the men on duty 
throughout the night had heard any 


splash in the water, or any cry for help- 
The one thing certain was, that the man 
was gone ; and all that could be done 
was to transship his baggage at Gibral- 
tar, for return to England, and to make 
public the circumstances for the Infor- 
mation of his friends." 

" It seems to me," said Martin Gur- 
wood, as he finished reading, " that un- 
less the drowning of this poor man had 
actually been witnessed, nothing could 
be much clearer. He is seen to retire 
to rest in the night, he is never heard 
of a<rain, there is no reason - why he 
should attempt self-destruction ; on the 
contrary, he is represented as glorying 
in the position to which he had been 
appointed, and füll of life, health, and 
spirits." 

" There is one point," said Mrs. Cal- 
verley, "to which I think exception 
may be taken ; and that is, that he was 
sober. These sort of persons have, I 
am given to understand, a greattenden- 
cy to drink, and vice of every descrip- 
tion ; and the fact that he was probably 
a boon companion of Mr. Catverley's, 
and on that account appointed to this 
aojency, makes me think it more than 
likely that he had a private störe of 
liquor, and was drowned when in a State 
of intoxication." 

" There is nothing in the evidence 
which has been made public," said Mar- 
tin Gurwood, in a hard, caustic tone, 
" to Warrant any supposition of that 
kind. In any case, it is not for us to 
jmdge the dead, and " — 

"Perhaps," said Pauline, interposing, 
to avert the storm which she saw 
gathering in Mrs. Calverley's knitted 
brows, "perhaps when Mr. Calverley 
retusns to-night, he will be able to give 
us some information on the subject. A 
man so trusted, and appointed to such a 
position, must naturaÜy be well known 
to his employer." 

The lamps were lit in the drawing- 
room, and the solemn servants were 
handing round the tea, when a cab rat- 
tled up to the door, and immediately 
afterwards John Calverley, enveloped 
in his travelling-coat and many wrap- 
pers, burst into the apartment. He 
made his way to his wife, who was 
seated at 'the Berlin- wool frame, on 
which the Jael and Sisera had been 
supplanted by a new and equally inter- 
esting subject, and, bending down, of- 
fered her a salute, which she received 
on the tip of her ear ; he shook hands 
heartily with Martin Gurwood, politely 
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with Pauline, and then, discarding his 
outer gorments, planted himself in the 
middle of the room, smiling pleasant- 
ly, and inquired, "Well, what's the 
news?" 

" There is no news here," said Mrs. 
Calverley, looking across the top of the 
Berlin-wool frame with stony glance ; 
" those who have been careering about 
the country are most likely to gather 
light and frivolous gossip. Do you de- 
sire any refreshment, Mr. Calverley ? " 

" No, thank you, my dear I " said 
John. " I had ainner at six o'clock, at 
Peterborough — swallowed it ßtanding 
— cold meat, roll, glass of ale. You 
know the sort of thing, Martin — 
hurried, but not bad, you know — not 
badl" 

"But after such a slight refreshment, 
Monsieur Calverley," said Pauline, ris- 
ing and going towards him, " you would 
surely like some tea ? " 

" No, thank you, Madame Du Tertre, 
no tea for me. I will have a little — a 
little something hot later on, perhaps — 
and you, too, Martin, eh ? — no, I for- 
got, you are no good at that sort of 
thing. And so," he added, turning to 
his wife, "you have, you say, no 
news ? " 

"Mrs. Calverley does herseif injus- 
tice in saying any such thing," said 
Pauline, interposin<? ; " the interests of 
the husband are the interests of the 
wife, and, when it is permitted, of the 
wife's friends ; and we have all been 
distressed beyond measure to hear of 
the sad fate which has befallen your 
trusted agent." 

" Eh ! " said John Calverley, looking 
at her blankly, " my trusted agent ! I 
don't understand you." 

" Those celebrated Swartmoor Iron- 
works are not beyond the reach of the 
post-office, I presume ? " said Mrs. Cal- 
verley, with a vicious chuckle. 

" Certainly not," said John. 

"And telegrams occasionally find 
their way there, I suppose ? " 

" ündoubtedly." 

" How is it, then, Mr. Calverley, that 
you have not heard what has been in 
all the newspapers, that some man 
named Durham, calling himself your 
agent, has been drownea on his way to 
India, where he was going in your em- 
ploy ? " 

" Drowned I " said John Calverley, 
turning very pale, " Tom Durham 
drowned I Is it possible ? " 

"Not merely possible, but strictly 


true," said his wife. "And what I 
want to know is, how is it that you, 
buried down at your Swartmoors, or 
whatever you call them, have not heard 
of it before ? " 

" It is precisely because I was buried 
down there that the news f'ailed to reach 
me. When I am at the iron-works I 
have so short a time at my disposal that 
I never look at the newspapers, and the 
people at Mincing Lane nave strict In- 
structions never to communicate with 
me by letter or telegram except in the 
most pressin" cases ; and Mr. Jeffreys, 
I imagine. with that shrewdness which 
distinguishes him, saw that the recep- 
tion of such news as this would only 
distress me, while I could be of no pos- 
sible assistance, and so wisely kept it 
back until my return." 

"I am sure I don't see why you 
should be so distressed because one of 
your clerks got drunk and feil over- 
board," said Mrs. Calverley. " I know 
that in my father's time " — 

" This Mr. Durham must have been 
an especially gifted man, I suppose, or 
you would scarcely have appointed him 
to such an important berth? Was it 
not so ? " asked Pauline. 

"Yes," said Mr. Calverley, hesitat- 
ing. "Tom Durham was a smart fel- 
low enough." 

" What I told you," said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, looking round. "A smart fellow, 
indeedl but not Company for his em- 
ployer's wife, whatever he may have 
been for " — 

"He was a man whom I knew but 
little of, Jane," said John Calverley, 
with a certain amount of sternness in 
his voice; "but he was introduced to 
me by a person of whom I have the 
highest opinion, and whom I wished to 
serve. On this recommendation I took 
Mr. Durham, and the little I saw o£ 
him was certainly in favor of his zeal 
and brightness. Now, if you please, 
we will change the conversation." 

That ni<*ht, again, Madame Du Ter- 
tre might nave been seen pacing her 
room. " The more I see of these peo- 
ple," she said to herseif, " the more I 
Iearn of the events with which my life 
is bound up, so much the more am I 
convinced that my first thcory was the 
right one. This Monsieur Calverley, 
the master of this house, — what was 
his reason for being annoycd, contraria, 
as he evidently was, at being questioned 
about Durham? Simply because he 
himself knew nothing about him, and 
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could not truthfullv reply to the pester- 
ing inquiries of that analomie vicante, 
his wife, as to who he was, and why he 
had not been presented to her, the 
reigning queen of the great firm ! Was 
I not right there in my anticipations ? 
' He was introdaced to me,' he said, 
' by a person of whom I have the high- 
est opinion, and whom I wished to 
gerve ; ' thatperson, withoot doubt, was 
Claxton — Claxton, the old man, who, 
in his turn, was the slave of the pale- 
faced woman, whom Tom Dnrham had 
befooled ! A bon chat, bon rat 1 They 
are well suited, these others, and 
Messrs. Calverley and Claxton are the 
dupes; though, perhaps," — and she 
stopped pondering, with knitted brow, 
— "Mr. Calverley knows all, or rather 
half, and is helping his friend and part- 
ner in the matter ! I will take advan- 
tage of the first opportunity to press 
this subject further home with Monsieur 
Calverley, who is a sufficiently simple 
bonhomme, and perhaps I may learn 
something that may be useful to me 
fiom Mm?' ' 

The opportunity which Panline 
sought occurred sooner than she ex- 
pected. On the very next evening, 
Martin Garwood being away from 
home, attending some public meeting 
on a religious question, and Mrs. Cal- 
verley being detained in her room fin- 
ishing some letters which she was anx- 
ions to despatch, Pauline found herseif 
in the drawing-room before dinner, 
with her host as her sole companion. 

When she entered, she saw that Mr. 
Calverley had the newspaper in his 
hand, but his eyes were half closed, 
and his head was nodding desperate- 

u You are fatigued, monsieur, by the 
toils of the day," she said. " I fear I 
interrupted you ? " 

"No," said John Calverley^jumpin» 
up, u not at all, Madame Du Tertre : I 
was having just forty winks, as we say 
in English; but I am quite refreshed 
and all right now, and am very glad to 
see you." 

" It must be hard work for you, hav- 
ing all the responsibility of that great 
establishment in the city on your Shoul- 
ders." 

" Well, you see, Madame Du Tertre," 
said John, with a pleasant smile, " the 
fact is, I am not so young as I used to 
be ; and though I work no more, indeed 
considerably less, I find myself more 
tired at the end of the day." 


" Ah, monsieur," said Pauline, " that 
is the great diflerence between the 
French and English commerce, as it 
appears to me. In France, our negoci- 
ants have not merely trusted clerks, 
such as you have here, but they have 
partners who enjoy their utmost »confi- 
dence, who are as themselves, in fact, 
in all matters of their business." 

" Yes, madame, but that is not con- 
fined to France: we have exacüy the 
same thing in England« My house is 
Calverley & Co. ; Co. Stands for ( Com- 
pany,' vous sawy" said John, with a 
great dash at airing his French. 

" Ah, you have partners ? " asked 
Pauline. 

"Well, no, not exactly," said John 
evasively; looking over ner head, and 
rattling the keys in his trousers-pockets. 

"I think I heard of one Monsieur 
Claxton." 

" Eh," said John, looking at her dis- 
concertedly, u Claxton, eh? Oh, yes, 
of course I " 

" And yet it is stränge, that, intamate, 
He, bound up, as this Monsieur Claxton 
must be with you in your affairs, you 
have never brought him to this house, 

— Madame Calverley has never seen 
him. I should like to see this Monsieur 
Claxton, do you know ? I should " — 

But John Calverley stepped hurriedly 
forward and laid his hand upon her 
arm. " Stay, for God's sake I " he said, 
with an expression of terror in every 
feature : " I hear Mrs. Calverlev's Step 
on the stairs. Do not mention Mr. 
Claxton's name in this house : I will 
teil you why some other time, — only 

— don't mention it 1 " 

"I understand," said Pauline quiet- 

i; and when Mrs. Calverley entered 
e room she found her guest deeply 
absorbed in the Photographie ai- 
bum. 

That night the party broke up early. 
Mr. Calverley, though he used every 
means in his power to disguise the agi- 
tation into which his conversation with 
Pauline had thrown him, was absent 
and embarrassed ; while Pauline herseif 
was so oecupied in thought over what 
had occurred, and so desirous to be 
alone in order that 6he might have the 
opportunity for füll reflection, that she 
did not as usual encourage her hostess 
in the small and spiteful talk in which 
that lady delighted; and none were 
sorry when the clock, striking ten, gave 
them an excuse for adjournment. 

<k Allons donc," said Pauline, when 
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«he had once more regained her own 
Chamber, (( I have made a great success 
to-night, by mere chance-work too, . 
arising from my keeping my eyes and . 
ears always open. See now 1 It is evi- 
dent, from some cause or other, — why 
Icannot at present comprehend, — that 
this man, Monsieur Calverley, is fright- 
ened to death lest fais wife should see 
bis partner 1 What does it matter to 
me, — the why or the wherefore ? the 
mere fact of its being so is sufficient to 
give me power over him. He is no 
fool; he sees the influence which I have 
already acquired over Mrs. Calverley, 
and he knows that were I just to drop 
a hint to that querulous being, that 
jealous wretch, she would insist on be- 
ing made known to Claxton, and having 
all the business transactions between 
them explained to her. Threaten Mon- 
sieur Calverley with that, and I can 
obtain from him what I will, can be put 
on Tom Durham's track, and then left 
to myself to work out my revenge in 
my own way l Ah, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Mogg, of Poland Street, how can 
I ever be sufficiently grateful for the 
chance which sent me to lod»e in your 
mansarde, and first gave me Sie idea of 
making the acquaintance of the head of 
the great firm of Calverley & Co. I " 

Tne next morning, when, after break- 
fast, and before starting for the city, 
Mr. Calverley went into the dull, 
Square apartment behind the dining- 
room, dimly lighted by a window over- 
looking the leads, which he called his 
study, where some score of unreadable 
books lay half reclining against each 
other on shelves, but the most used 
objects in which were a hat and clothes- 
brush, some walking-canes and umbrel- 
las, he was surprised to find himself 
closely followed by Madame Du Tertre ; 
more surprised when that lady closed 
the door quietly, and turning to him 
said, with meaning, — 

" Now, monsieur, üve words with you." 

" Certainly, madame," said John, 
very much taken aback; "but is not 
this rather an odd place, — would not 
Mrs. Calverley think — ? " 

" Ah, bah I " said Fauline, with a 
shrug and a gesture very much more 
reminiscent of the dorne de comptoir 
than of the dame de compagnie. " Mrs. 
Calverley has gone down stairs to bat- 
tlewith those wretched servants; and 
she is, as you know, safe to be there for 
half an hour. What I have to say will 
not take ten minutes : shall I speak ? " 


John bowed in silence, looking at the 
same time anxiously towards the study- 
door. 

" You do not know much of me, 
Monsieur Calverley, but you will before 
I have done. I am at present — and 
am, I fancy, likely to remain — an in- 
mate of your house ; I have established 
myself in Mrs. Calverley's good graces, 
and have, as you must know very well, 
a certain amount of influence with her : 
but it was you to whom I made my 
original appeal ; it is you whom I wisn 
to retain as my friend." 

John Calverley, with flushing cheeks, 
and constantly recurring glance towards 
the door, said, " that he was very proud, 
and that if he only knew what Madame 
Du Tertre desired " — 

" You shall know at once, Monsieur 
Calverley : I want you to accept me as 
your friend, and to prove that you do 
so by giving me your confidence." 

John Calverley started. 

" Yes, your confidence," continued 
Pauline. "I have talent and energy, 
and, when I am trusted, could prove 
myself a friend worth having ; but I am 
too proud to accept half-confidences, 
and, where no trust is reposed in me, I 
am apt to ally myself witn the opposite 
faction. Why not trust in me, Mon- 
sieur Calverley — why not teil me all ? " 

" All — what all, madame ? " 

" About your partner, Monsieur Clax- 
ton, and the reason why you do not 
bring him " — 

"Bush! pray be silent, I implore 
you I " said John Calverley, stepping 
towards her, and taking both her hands 
in his. "I cannot imagine," he said, 
after a moment's pause, " what interest 
my business affairs can have for you ; 
but, since you seem to wish it, you shall 
know them all ; only not here and not 
now." 

" Yes," said Pauline, with provoking 
caimness, " in the city, perhaps ? " 

" Yes : at my office, in Mincing 
Lane." 

" And when ? " 

"To-morrow week, at four o'clock; 
come down there then, and I will teil 
you all you wish to know." 

" Right," said Pauline, slipping out 
of the room in an instant. And before 
John Calverley let himself out at the 
street door, he heard the drawing-room 
piano ringing out the grand march in 
the " Prophete " under her skilful hands. 

Three days afterwards, a man came 
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Mn. Calrerley sfaook 
opined that her 
down-laü of tbe S 
wereabonttobe reaüied. Bot Panline 
did not Kern to be mach pat out st die 
news. "It is iinportant, donbtleaV* 
she said to herseif; •* and he moat so; \ 
bot he will retarn in time to keep bis \ 
anpointment with me." 

The da y arriTed, and tfae hour, and \ 
Panline v» jo^»t™1 to her appoint- \ 
meat; bot Mr. Galrerley had not ar- . 
rived, thongh one of tfae clerks said he I 
had left word that it was probable he ; 
night retnrn on that daj. That was 
eaough for Panline; the wonld await 
tusarrrraL 

An honr passed. 

Then there was a great tearing np 
and down stairs, and hnrrying to and 
fro ; and, presently, when a white-feced 
clerk came in to get his hat, he stared 
to see her there. He had forgotten 
her, thon*h it was he who had ushered 
her into the waiting-room. 

u There was no ose in her remaininv 
there any longer," he said : " the head 
clerk, Mr. Jeffreys, had been sent for 
to Great Walpole Street; and, thongh 
nobody knew any thing positive, every- 
body feit that something dreadfhl had 
occnrrecL" 


CHAPTEB XIL 

"WHEN DOCTOBS DISAGRKE." 

WHEN Alice first heard the news of 
Tom Durham's death, she was deep- 
ly and seriously grieved. Not that she 
had seen muco of her half-brother at 
any period of her life, not that there 
was any special bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, nor that the shifty, üirift- 
less ne'er-do-weli possessed any cjuali- 
ties likely to find much favor with a 
person of Aiice's uprightness and recti- 
tude of conduet But the girl could 
not forget the old days, when Tom, as a 
big, strong lad, just retumed frorn his 



to tfae world, 
fattle deKcate mite, 

aiaft on bis Shoulders 
eren deprive 
hinueif af the fange pipe and the strong 

he tank snch pride in 
smell was offen- 
siv« to her. She could not forget that 
he retamed from his wander- 
biä stay in England might 
be, he made a point of Coming to see 
always hrinzin? some little present, 
qnaint bit of nreign art-manufac- 
tnre, whieh he knew wonld please her 
faney ; and. thongh his pnrse was gen- 
erally meazrehr stocked, ahrays askdng 
her whetber she was in want of money, 
and affering to sbare its contenta with 
her. Höre Tiridlj than all she recalled 
to mind his softness of manner and gen- 
tleness of tone on the occaskra of their 
last parting; she recollected how he 
had clasped her to his breast at the 
Station, and how she had seen the tears 
failing down his cheeks as the train 
mored away ; she reniembercd his very 
words, ■* I am not going to be sentimen- 
tal, it isn't in my iine ; bot I think I 
like yon better than anybody eise in 
the world, thongh I didn't take to yon 
much at first." And again, u So I love 
yon, and I leare yon with regret.* 9 
Poor Tom ! poor dear Tom ! such was the 
theme of Aiice's daily reflection, invari- 
ably ending in' her breaking down and 
comfbrting herseif with a good cry. 

But, in addition to the loss of her 
brother, Alice Clazton had great cause 
for anxiety and mental disturbance. 
John had returned from his last busi- 
ness tour weary, dispirited, and obvious- 
ly rery much from health. The bright- 
ness had faded out of his blue eyes ; the 
lines round them and his mouth seemed 
to have doubled, both in number and 
depth ; his stoop was considerably in- 
creased ; and, instead of his frank, hearty 
bearing, he crept about, when he thought 
he was unobserved, with dawdlin^ foot- 
steps, and with an air of lassitude per- 
vading his every movement. He strove 
his best to disguisc his real condition 
from Alice ; he strug^led hard to talk 
to her in his old cheerful way, to take 
interest in the details of her manage- 
ment of the house and garden, to hear 
little Bell her lessons, and to play about 
with the child on days when the weather 
rendered it possible for him to go into 
the shrubbery. But eren during the 
time when Alice was talking, or read- 
ing to him, or when he was romping 
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with the child, he would suddenly sub- 
side into a kind of half-dazed State, his 
eyes staring blankly before him, his 
hands dropped listlessly by his side ; he 
would not reply until he had been 
spoken to twice or thrice, and would 
then look up as though he had either 
notheard or not understood the ques- 
tion addressed to him. If it was pain- 
ful to Alice to see her husband in that 
State, it was far more distressing to qb- 
serve his struggles to recover his con- 
sciousness, and his attempts at being 
more like his old seif. In his endeav- 
ors to talk and laugh, to rally his 
young wife afler his usual fashion, and 
to comprehend and be interested in the 
playful babble of the child, there was 
a ghastly galvanized vivacity most pain- 
ful to behold. 

Watching her husband day by day, 
with the greatest interest and care; 
studying him so closely that she was 
enabled to anticipate his yarious changes 
of manner,, and almost to foretell the 
nextexpressionof his face, — Alice Clax- 
ton became convinced that there was 
something seriously the matter with 
Mm, and it was her duty, whether 
he wished it or not, to call in medical 
advice. Mr. Broadbent, the village 
apothecary, had had a great deal of ex- 
perience, and was invariably spoken of 
asa clever, kind-hearted man. When 
the Claxtons first established themselves 
atRose Cottage, the old-fashioned resi- 
dents in the netehborhood duly called 
and left their cards ; but afler John had 
consnlted with Alice, tellinor her that 
he left her to do entirely as she thought 
fit in the matter, but that for his own 
part he had no desire to commence a 
new series of acquaintance, it was 
agreed between them that it would be 
Bofficient to deliver cards in return ; and 
all fiirther attempts at social intercourse 
were politely put aside and ignored. 
In such a village as Hendon was a few 
yeara ago, it was, however, impossible, 
without actual rudeness, to avoid the 
acquaintance of the vicar and the doc- 
tor; and, consequently, the Rev. Mr. 
Tomlinson and his wife, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Broadbent. were on visiting terms 
at Rose Cottage. 

Visiting terms, so far as the Tomlin- 
«ons were concerned, meant an inter- 
change of dinners twice in the year; 
hut Mr. Broadbent was seen, by Mrs. 
Claxton at least, far more frequently. 
The story of little Bell's adoption had 
got wind throughout the neighborhood ; 


and the spinsters and the gushing 
young ladies, who thought it " so roman- 
tic," unable to effect an entrance for 
themselves into the enchanted bower, 
anxiously souaht Information from Mr. 
Broadbent, who was, as they knew, a 

Erivileged person. The apothecary was 
y no means backward in purveying 
gossip for the edification of his fair 
earers ; and his eulo^ies of Mrs. Clax- 
ton's good looks, and his detailed de- 
scriptions of little Bell's infantile mala- 
dies, were received with much deligbt 
at nearly all the tea-tables in the neigh- 
borhood. Whether John Claxton had 
heard of this, whether he had taken any 
personal dislike to Mr. Broadbent, er 
whether it was merely owing to his nat- 
ural shyness and* reserve, that he ab- 
sented himself from the room on nearly 
every occasion of the doctor's Visits, 
Alice could not teil ; but such was the 
case. When they did meet they talked 
politely, and seemed on the oest of 
terms ; but John seemed to take care 
that their meetings should be as few as 
possible. 

What was to be done? John had 
now been home three days, and was 
visibly worse than on his arrival. Alice 
had spoken to him once or twice, 
seriously imploring him to teil her what 
was the matter with him, but had been 
received the first time with a half-laugh, 
the second time with a grave frown. 
He was quite well, he said, quite well, 
so far as his bodily health was con- 
cerned ; a little worried, he allowed, — 
business worries, which a woman could 
not widerstand ; matters connected with 
the firm which gave him a certain 
amount of anxiety, — nothing more. 
Alice thought that this was not the 
whole truth, and that John, in his love 
for her, and desire to spare her any 
grief, had made light of wnat was really 
serious suffering. The more she thought 
over it, the more anxious and alarmed 
she became ; and at length, when, on the 
fourth morning afler John's return, she 
had peeped into the little library and 
seen her husband sitting there at the 
window, not heeding the glorious pros- 
pect before him, not heeding the book 
which lay upon his lap, but lying baok- 
wards in his chair, with his hands 
clasped behind his head, his eyes closed, 
his complexion a dull sodden red, she 
determined on at once sending for Mr. 
Broadbent, without saying a word to 
John about it An excuse could easijy 
be found: little Bell had a cold, and 
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was «Kgbtly feverish, and tbe doctor 
had been sent for to prescribe for her ; 
and, thoagh be could see Mr. Claxton 
and have a talk with kirn, Alke woold 
take care that John ooold not snspect 
that be was tbe object of Mr. Broad- 
bent's visit. 

Mr. Broadbent came, pleasant and 
chatty at first, imagining be had been 
sent for to see tbe Utile giri in one of 
the ordinary illnesses of childbood; 
graver and mach less voluble, as, on 
tbeir way np to the nursery, Mn. Clax- 
ton confided to bim her real object in 
reouesting bis presence. Little Bell 
duly visited, the conspiring pair came 
down stairs again, and Alice going first, 
opened the door and discovered Mr. 
Claxton in the attittide in whicb she 
had last seen bim, fast asleep and 
breatliing heavily. He ronsed at tbe 
noise on tbeir entrance, rnbbed bis eyes, 
and lifted hhnself wearily to bis feet, 
covered with confusion, as aoon as he 
made out that Alice had a companion. 
" Well, John," cried Alice, with a well- 
feigned liveliness, "you were asleep, 
I declare I See, here is Mr. Broad- 
bent corae to shake hands with yon; 
he was good enongh to come round and 
look at little Bell, who has a bad cold, 
poor cbild, and a little flnshing in the 
skin, whicb frightened me; but Mr. 
Broadbent says it's noüiing." 

" Nothing at all, Mr. Claxton, take 
my word for it," said the doctor, who 
had by this time advanced into the 
room, and by a little skilfbl manoenrring 
had got bis back to the window, while 
he had turned John Claxton, wbose 
band he held, with his face to the light, 
u nothing at all, the merest nothing; 
bat ladies, as yon know, are even fiight- 
ened at that, particnlarly wbere little 
ones are concerned. Well, Mr. Clax- 
ton," continued tbe doctor, who was a 
big, jolly man, with a red face and a 
pair of black bnsby whiskers, and a 
deep voice, " and bow do yon find your- 
sehfsir?" 

" I am qnite well, thank yon, doctor," 
said John Claxton, plncking np and 
striving to do his best. " I may say 
qnite well." 

"Lucky man not to find all yoor 
travelling knock yon about," said the 
doctor. " I have known several men — 
commercials — who say tbey cannot 
jtand the railway half so weil as they 
«sed to do the old coaches; shakes 
them, jars them altogether. By the 
way, there is renewed talk about our 


you 


haring a railway here. Have 
heard any thing about it? M 

« Not I," said John Claxton, " and I 
ferrentlr hope it will not come in my 
time. I am content with old Davis's 


" Ah 1 " said the doctor with a laugh, 
"yon mnst find old Daris's coacb 
rather a contrast to some of the rail- 
ways you are in the habit of scouring 
the coontry in, both in regard to speed 
and comfört. However, I mnst be off; 
«lad to see yon looking so well. 
C^wd^norning." 

M Now, Mra. Claxton," added the 
doctor, as he shook hands with John, 
" if yon will just come with me, I sbould 
like to look at that last prescription, I 
wrote for the little lady np stairs." 

No sooner were they in the dining- 
room, with the door closed bebind 
them, than Alice laid her hand upon 
the doctor's arm and looked up mto 
his face, pale, and eager with anxiety. 

u Well," she said, a how does he 
look? Whatdo yonthink? Teil me 
i at once." 

| "It is impossible, my dear Mrs. 
. Claxton," said the good-natured apothe- 
cary, looking at her kindly, and speak- 
ing in a softened voice ; " it is impossi- 
ble for me to jndge of Mr. Claxton's 
State from a mere cnrsory glance and 
casnal talk; bot I am bound to say, 
that, firom what I conld observe, I fancy 
he mnst be considerably out of health." 

"So I thonsht," ßjud Alice ; " so I 
feared." And her tears feil fast. 

u Yon must not give way, my dear 
madam," said Mr. Broadbent. " What 
I say may be entirely unfonnded. I am, 
recoUect, only giving you my impres- 
sion after a conversation with your bus- 
band, in whicb, at your express wish, I 
refrained firom asking bim any thing 
about himself." 

" If I conld manage to persuade bim 
to see you, would you come in this after* 
noon. or to-morrow morning, Mr. Broad- 
bent?" 

44 1 would, of course, do any thing you 
wished. But as Mr. Claxton has never 
hitherto done me the honor to consult 
me professionally, and as it seems to be 
a case tbe diagnosis of which sbould be 
▼ery carefully oone into, I would recom* 
mend that he should consult some phy- 
sician of eminence. Possibly, be knows 
such an one." 

"No," said Alice: fc I have never 
heard bim mention any physician since 
our marriage." 
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" If that be the case, 1 would strongly 
advise you to call in Dr. Haughton. He 
is a man of the greatest emlnence ; and, 
as it happens, I see him every day just 
now, as we have a regulär consultation 
at the Rookery — you know, the large 
place on the other side of the village, 
where poor Mr. Piggott is lying danger- 
ously ill. If you Tike, I will mention 
the case to Dr. Haughton, when I see 
him to-morrow." 

*' Thank you, Mr. Broadbent ; I am 
deeply obliged to you, but I must speak 
to John first. I sttould not like to do 
any thing without his knowledge. I 
will speak to him this afternoon, and 
send a note round to you in the even- 
ing." And Mr. Broadbent, much 
graver and much less boisterous than 
usual, took his departure. 

John Claxton remained pretty much 
in the same dozing kind of State during 
the day. He came in to luncheon, and 
made an efFort to talk cheerfully upon 
the contents of the newspaper, and such 
like topics ; and afterwaras he had a 
romp in the hall with little Bell, the 
weather being too raw for the child to 
go out of doors. But two or three turns 
at the battledore and shuttlecock, two 
or three spinnings of the big humming- 
top, two or three hidings behind the 
great-coats, seemed to be enough for 
him, and he rang for the nurse to take 
the child to her room just as the little 
one was beginning to enter into the 
sport of the various games. Alice had 
been in and out throu^h the hall during 
the pastime, and saw the child go quiet- 
ly off, bearing her disappointment 
bravely, and saw her husband turn list- 
lessly into the library, his hands buried 
in the pockets of his shooting-jacket, 
and his head sunk upon his breast. 
Poor little Alice ! Her life for the last 
few years had been so bright and so 
füll of sunshine ; her whole being was 
so bound up with that of her kind, 
thoughtful husband, whoJrad taken her 
from almost menial druöf^y and made 
her the star and idol of his existence, 
that when she saw him fighting bravely 
against the illness which was bearing 
him down, and ever striving to hide it 
from her, she could not make head 
against the trouble, but retired intAa 
corner of her pretty little drawing-roMi, 
and wept bitterly. 

Then, when the fit of weeping was 
orer, she roused herseif, her brain 
cleared, and her determination renewed. 
" lt is impossible that this can go on," 


she said to herself. " I have a part and 
share in John's life now ; it belongs to 
me almost as much as to him, and it is 
my duty to see that it is not endan- 

fered. He will be angry, I know ; but 
must bear his anojerl After what 
Mr. Broadbent said this morning, it is 
impossible that I can allow matters to 
remain in their present State without 
acting upon the advice which he gare 
me ; and, be the result what it may, I will 
do so." 

The autumn twilight had fallen upon 
the garden, wrapping it in its dim gray 
folds, the heavy mists were beginning 
to rise from the damp earth, and the 
whole aspect outside was dreary and 
chilly. But when Alice entered the little 
library, she found John Claxton Stand- 
ing at the window with his head lying 
against the pane, and apparently rapt 
in the contemplation of the cheerless 
landscape. 

" John," she said, creeping close to 
him, and laying her hand upon his 
Shoulder ; " John." 

u Yes, dear," he replied, passing his 
arm round her and drawing her closely 
to him. " You wondered what had be- 
come of me ; you came to reproach me 
for leaving you so long to yourself ? " 

"No, John, not that," said Alice: 
" there is nothing in the wide world for 
which I have to reproach you ; there has 
been nothing since you first made me 
mistress of your house." 

" And of my heart, Alice l don't for- 
get that," said her husband tenderly ; 
"of my heart I" 

" And of your heart," she repeated. 
"But when you gare me that position, you 
expected me to take with it its responsi- 
bihties as well as its happiness, did you 
not ? You did not bring me here to be 
merely a toy or a plaything — no, I don't 
mean that exactly. 1 mean not merely 
to be something for your petting and 
your amusement : you meant me to be 
your wife, John ; to share with you your 
troubles and anxieties, and to have a 
Toice of my own, a very little one, in 
the regulation of all things in which 
you were concerned ? " 

" Certainly, Alice," said her husband« 
" Have I not shown this ? " 

" Always before, John ; always up to 
within the last few days. And if you 
are not doing so now, it is, I know, 
from no lack of love, but rather out of 
care and thoughtfulness for me." 

"Why, Alice," said John, with a 
struggle to revive his old playful man- 
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How grare tbe fittle 



To, Job, I SB 
know yon are 31, and tbat j 
strrring to hide h from ne lest I fhoold 
bc alanned. Tbat is not die way it 
shonld be, John: you know venrore to 
be loral to each otber in sicknes» as 
well as in heahh ; and h woold be mj 
pride, as weil as my dutr, to take up 
my place by you in äcknes and be 
yonr nurse.** 

" I want do nurse, litüe woman," be 
said, bendin; tenderly orer ber. ** As 
I told you this merning, I am quite 
well; odI v a little" — And tben bis 
brain reeled, and bis legs tottered be- 
neatb bim ; and, bad be not caught hold 
of tbe chair Standing at bis elbow, be 
woold bare fallen to tbe ground. 

" Yoo are ill, John : tbere is tbe 
proof," Alice cried, after be bad seated 
jiimself and tbrown bimself heavilv 
back iii tbe chair. She knelt by h» 
side, bathins bis forehead witb eau-de- 
cologne. u Yon are ill, and mnst be at- 
tended to at once. Now, listen; do 
yon underctand me ? " 

A feeble pressure of her band inti- 
mated assent- 

"Well, then, Mr. Broadbent men- 
tioned quite by accident tbis morning 
that a celebrated London phvseian, a 
Dr. Haughton I think he called him, 
was in the habit of Coming up here 
every day just now to visit Mr. Piggott 
at the Bookery ; and it Struck me at the 
time that it would be a very good plan 
if we could send round to the Bookery 
and ask this Dr. Haughton to call in as 
he was passing and see you." 

" No," cried John C laxton, in a loud 
voice, as he started up in bis chair : 
" no, I forbid you distinctly to do any 
thing of the kind. I will have no 
stränge doctor admitted into this house. 
Understand, Alice, these are my Orders, 
and I insist on their being obeyed." 

"That is quite enough, John,* 9 said 
Alice : " you know that your will is my 
law, still I bope to make you think bet- 
ter of it for your own sake and for 
mine." 

They said no more about it just then. 
Alice remained kneeling by her hus- 
band, holding hiß hand in hers, and 
softly smoothmg hiß hair, and bathing 
his iörehcad, until the dinner was an- 
nounced. The threat of calling in Dr. 
Haughton seemed to have haa an in- 
spiriting effect on the invalid. He ate 


than be bad done on 
days, and talked 
freely and witb greater gayety. 
So eon tparaü rely bvery was he, that 
Alice began to bope tbat be bad been 
MM-rel y sntfering, as he bad said, under 
an accnmulatioo of business worries, 
and tbat witb a little rest and quiet be 
woold recoTerhis ordinary health and 


Quite late in tbe eTening, as they 
sitring togetber in the library, 
John began talking to his wife about 
TomDurbam. He bad scarcely toucbed 
npon the snbject since the news of the 
unibrtunate man's death had arrived in 
England, and eren now he introdnced 
it cantionsly, and witb becoming rever- 


*• Of course, H was a sad blow," he 
said, u and just now it seems very hard 
for yon to bear ; bot don't think I have 
failed to notice, Alke, how, in your love 
and care for me, yon have set aside 
your own grieC lest the sight of your 
sorrow sbould distress me." 

"I dan't know that I deserve any 
grmtitude for tbat, John: my care for 
you is so very much greater than any 
otherfeeling which can possibly enter 
into my mind, that it Stands apart and 
alone, and I cannot measure others by 
it. And yet I was very fond of poor 
Tom," she said pensively. 

" It will be a comfbrt for us to think, 
not now so much as hereafter, tbat we 
did our best to Start him in an honest 
career, and to give him the chance of 
achieving a «rood position," said John 
Claxton. " He had seen a great many 
of the ups and downs of life, had poor 
Tom Durham." 

" He was a stränge mixture of good 
and evü,* 9 said Alice; u but to me he 
was always uniformly kind and affec- 
tionate. He had a stränge regard for 
me as being, I suppose, something 
totally different from what he was 
usually broujA| in contact with; he 
took care thalnr should see nothing but 
the best and brightest side of Tum; 
though, of course, I knew from others 
that he was füll of faulte." 

" And you loved him all the same ? " 

" And yet, as you say, I loved him 
allfeie same." 

"And nothing you could hear now 
t^v tild alter your opinion of him ? " 

" No, John, I think — I am sure not. 
I am a stränge beincr; and this is oneof 
my characteristics, that no fault, known 
at the time or discovered afterwards, 
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could in the slightest degree influence 
my feelings towards one whom I had 
really loved." 

" You are sure of that, Alice ? " said 
John Claxton, bending down and look- 
ing earnestly at her. 

" Quite sure," she replied. 

" That is one of the sweetest traits in 
your sweet seif'/' said her husband, kiss- 
ragher fervently. 

The next morning Mr. Claxton's im- 
provement seemed to continue. He 
was up tolerabiy early, ate a good 
breakfast, and talked with all bis accus- 
tomed spirit. Alice began to think 
that she had been precipitate in her 
idea of cailing in medical advice, par- 
ticularly in sending for a stranger like 
Dr. H&ughton, and was glad that 
John had overruled her in the matter. 
Later in the morning, the air being tol- 
erably mild, and the sun shining, he 
went with little Bell into the garden ; 
first Walking quietly round the paths, 
and afterwards, in compliance witn the 
child's request, giving himself up for a 
romping game at play. It was while 
engaged in this game that John Clax- 
ton feit as though he had suddenly lost 
bis intellect, that every thing was whirl- 
ing round him in wild, chaotic disorder ; 
then that he was stricken blind and 
deaf; then that with one great blow, 
depriving him almost of lue, he was 
8mitten to the earth. On the earth he 
lay, while the child, conceiving this to 
be a part of the game, ran off with 
shrieks of delight to some new hiding- 
place. On the earth he lay, how long 
he knew not, having only the conscious- 
ness, when he came to himself, of being 
dazed and stunned, and sore all over, 
as though he had been severely beaten. 

John Claxton knew what this meant. 
He feit it would be almost impossible 
any longer to hide the State in which 
he was from the eager, anxious eyes of 
hiä wife. He would make one more 
attempt, however; so, bracing himself 
together, he managed to proceed with 
tolerable steadiness towards the house. 
Alice came out to meet him, beaming 
with happiness. 

u What has become of you, you silly 
John ? " she cried. " I have been look- 
ing for you every where. Bell told toe 
she left you hiding somewhere in the 
garden, and I have just sent up for mp 
cloak, determined to search for you 
myself." 

"Bell was quite right, dear," said 
John, slowly, and with great effort. | 


" I was hiding, as she said ; but, 
as she did not come to find me, 1 
thought I had better make the best of 
my way without her." 

" Not before you were required, sir. 
I was waiting for you to give me my 
monthly check. Don't you know that 
to-day is the twenty-fourth, when I 
always pay my old pensioners and gar- 
den people ? " 

"ls to-day the twenty-fourth?" 
asked John Claxton, his face flushing 
very red, as he tumbled in his pocket 
for his note-book. 

" Certainly, John. Thursday, the 
twenty-fourth, and " — 

" I must go," said John Claxton 
hoarsely, after he had found his note- 
book and looked into it : " I must go to 
London at once." 

" To London, John ? " 
"Yes, at once; particular appoint- 
ment with Mr. Calverley for to-day. I 
cannot think how I have forgotten it; 
but I must go." 

"You are not well enough to go, 
John : you must not." 

" I teil you I must and will I " said 
John Claxton fiercely. " I shall come 
back to-night; or, if 1 have to go off 
out of town, I will teil you where to 
send my portmanteau. Don't be angry,. 
dear. I didn't mean to be cross; I 
didn't, indeed ; but business, most im- 
portant business." 

He spoke thickly and hurriedly, his 
veins were swollen, and his eyes seemed 
starting out of his head. 

" Won't you wait for Davis's coach, 
John," said Alice softly : " it will start 
in half an hour." 

" No, no ; let it pick me up on the 
road ; teil Davis to look out for me ; a 
little walk will do me good. Give me 
my hat and coat; and now, God bless 
you, my darling. You are not angry with 
me ? Let me hear that before I start." 
" I never was angry with you, John. 
I never could be angry with you so 
long as I live." 

He wound his arms around her and 
held her to his heart ; then with rapid, 
shambling Steps he started off down the 
highroad. He walked on and on ; he 
must have gone, he thought, at least 
two miles ; would the coach never 
come? The excitement which sus- 
tained him at first now besran to fail 
him ; he feit his legs tottering under 
him ; then suddenly the blind ness and 
the deafness came on him again, the 
singing in his ears, the surging in his 
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brain, and he feil by the roadside, help- 
less and senseless. 

The delightfully interesting case of 
Mr. Piggott, of the Bookery, had 
brought together Dr. Haughton and 
Mr. Broadbent, alter a Separation of 
manjr years, and led them to renew the 
old friendship which had been inter- 
rupted since their stndent days at St. 
George's. Natore was not doing much 
for Mr. Piggott, and the case was likely 
to be pleasantly protracted. So that 
on this very day Dr. Haughton had 
asked Mr. Broadbent to come and dine 
and sleep at his house in Saville Bow, 
where he would meet with some old 
friends and several distinguished mem- 
bers of the profession; and the pair 
were rolling easily into town in Dr. 
Haughton's carriage, with the black 
bag, containing Mr. Broadbent's even- 
ing dress, carefully placed under the 
coachman's legs. 

What is this? A knot of people 
gathered by the roadside, all craning 
tbrward eagerly, and looking at some- 
thing on the ground ? The coachman's 
practised eye detects an accident in- 
stantly, aad he whips up his horses and 
stops them just abreast of the crowd. 

" What is it ? " cried the coachman. 

«Man in a fit," cried one of the 
crowd. 

" That be blowed," said another ; 
"he won't have any more of such fits 
as them, I reckon: the man's dead, 
that's what he is I " 

Hearing these words, Mr. Broadbent 
opened the door, and pushed his way 
among the crowd. Instantly he re- 
turned, his face füll of horror. 

" Grood God ! " he said to his com- 
panion : " who do you think it is ? The 
man — the very man about whom I was 
speaking to you just now — Claxton I " 


Dr. Haughton descended from the 
carriage in a more leisurely and profes- 
sional manner, stepped among the peo- 
ple, who made way for him right and 
teil, knelt by the prostrate body, lifted 
its arms, and applied his fingers to its 
wrists. Then he shook his head. 

M The man is dead," he said : " there 
can be no doubt about that." And he 
bent forward to look at the features. 
Instantly recognizing him, he sprang 
back. "Who did you say this man 
was ? " he said, turning to Mr. Broad- 
bent. 

" Claxton — Mr. Claxton, of Boee 
Cottage." 

" Nothing of the sort," said the doc- 
tor. " I knew him well : it is Mr. Calr 
verley, of Great Walpole Street." 

" My good sir," said Mr. Broadbent, 
" I knew the man welL I saw him only 
ye8terday." 

"And I knew Mr. Calrerley welL 
He was one of Chipchase's patients, 
and I attended him when Chipchase 
was out of town. We can soon settle 
this. Here, you lad, just stand at 
those horses' heads. Gibson," to his 
coachman, " get down and come here 1 
Did you ever see that gentleman be- 
fore ? " pointing to the body. 

The man bent forward, and took a 
long and solemn stare. 

" Certainly, sir," he replied at length, 
touching his hat: "Mr. Calverley, sir, 
of Great Walpole Street. Seen nun a 
score of times I " 

« What do you think of that ? " said 
Dr. Haughton, turning to his com- 
panion. 

" Think ! " said Mr. Broadbent, « I 
will teil you what I think, — that Mr. 
Claxton of Böse Cottage, and Mr. Cal- 
verley of Great Walpole Street, were 
one and the same man 1 " 
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CHAPTEB L 

BREAKXNQ THE NEWS. 

DR. HAUGHTON stared at his old 
friend, who had j ust made such an as- 
tounding announcement — stared hard, 
bot said notbing. Naturally a reticent 
man, in his capacity of pnysician he 
had had a great many odd things con- 
fided to him in his lue, and had conse- 
quently not merely learned the value of 
süence, but had almost lost the faculty 
of astonishment. 

After a minute's pause he turned to 
the litüe crowd, and said, in a quiet, 
business-like way, "Just four of you 
lift this poor gentleman's body, two at 
the head and two at the feet, and carry 
it over to the tavern I see on the other 
8ide of the road. Gibson," to the 
coachman, " you go with them and pay 
them for their trouble. See it properly 
placed on a bed or sofa somewhere, and 
have the door locked, and teil the land- 
lord he will be properly paid, and that 
a hearse will come out and fetch it 
away this evening." 

When Gibson returned and reported 
that all these directions had been prop- 
erly ebeyed, he mounted his box again, 
and the gentlemen, re-entering the car- 
riage, drove off swiftly towards London, 
leaving the little crowd in the road 
gazing after them. 

The gentlemen inside the brougham 
compoaed themselves comfortably, each 
in his corner, looking out of the window, 
and waiting for the other to speak. 
Each was most anxious to hear all that 
the other might have to teil him, but 
both knew the professional etiquette of 
caution so well that neither liked to be 
the fir8t to commence the conversation. 
At length Mr. Broadbent, who was a 
year or two younger, and considerably 
more impulsiye tnan his friend, broke 
the Bilence by saying, in a casual man- 
ner, and as though the subject had but 
Httle interest for him, " Odd that I 
should haye been talking to you about 
that man this morning, and that we 
should haye come upon him just now, 
▼asn't it ? " 

" Very odd ; very odd indeed," said 
Dr. Haughton ; " quite a coincidence ! 
Odd thing, too, his going under two 


names. Mr. Calverley certainly could 
not be called an eccentric man." 

" Nor could Mr. Claxton, so far as I 
haye seen of him at least," said Mr. 
Broadbent ; " a thoroughly steady-going 
man of business, I should say." 

"Ah!" said Dr. Haughton. And 
then there was a pause, broken by the 
doctor's saying, as he looked strafcht 
out of the window before him, "No 
need in asking what made the man 
adopt this mystery and this alias, eh ? 
A woman, of course ? " 

" Well, there certainly is a Mrs. Clax- 
ton," said Mr. Broadbent, " and a very 
pretty woman too ! " 

" Iroor creature, poor creature I " said 
Dr. Haughton : " such things as these 
always fall hardest upon them." 

" I es : it's a bad thing for her losing 
her husband," said Mr. Broadbent. 

" Her husband ! " echoed Dr. Haugh- 
ton. "I — I — I suppose every one at 
Hendon thought she was Calverley's 
wife ? " 

"Thought she was!" cried Mr. 
Broadbent : " do you mean to say she 
wasn't?" 

"Why, my good friend," said Dr. 
Haughton, pushing his hat on the back 
of his head and staring at his compan- 
ion, " there's a Mrs. Calverley at home 
in Great Walpole Street, whither we are 
now going, to whom Calverley has been 
marrred for the last ten or fifleen years." 

" Good Heaven I " cried Mr. Broad- 
bent, " then that poor girl at Kose Cot- 
tage is — ah, poor child, poor child ! " 
And he sighed and shook nis head very 
sorrowfully. He knew at that moment 
that so soon as the story got wind he 
would have to brave his wife's an<?er, 
and the virtuous indignation of all nis 
neighbors, who would be furious at hav- 
ing received him in their spotless domi- 
ciles afler "his attendance on such a 
" creature ; " but his first emotions were 
pity for the girl, however erring she 
might be. 

" Very distressing indeed," said Dr. 
Haughton, blowing his nose loudly. 
" It is a most extraordinary thing that 
men who are liable to a cardiac affec- 
tion are not more careful in such mat- 
ters. And the girl is pretty, too, you 
say ? " 
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"Very prettv, young, and interestr 
ing," said kindly Mr. Broadbent. 

a Ahl" commented Dr. Haughton: 
M doesnVresemble Mrs. Calverley much, 
as you will say when you see her. No 
doubt poor Calverley — however, that's 
seither here nor there. Do you know 
this is a remarkably unpleasant busi- 
ness, Broadbent ? " 

" It is, indeed," said Mr. Broadbent, 
" and for both the families." 

u Yes ; and for us, my good friend," 
said Dr. Haughton ; " for us, who have 
to break the news to one of them within 
tbe next half-hour. Where on earth 
can we say we found the man ? I sup- 
pose he was living out at this box of his, 
wasn'the?" 

" Yes : he has been there for the last 
few days. He was in the habit of pass- 
ing a week or ten days there, and then 
going oft', as Mrs. Claxton told me, on 
Business journeys connected with the 
firm of which he was a partner." 

" That exactly tallies with Calverley's 
own life. He was absent from his home 
about every fortnight to look after, as 
he said, some iron-works in the North. 
It is very little wonder that a man lead- 
ing a double life of such enormous ex- 
citement should bring upon himself a 
cardiac attack. Such a steady sober- 
ßides as he looked, too ! Gad, Broadbent, 
I shouldn't be surprised if you were to 
turn out a Don Juan next/' 

" No fear of that," said Mr. Broad- 
bent, with a half-smile ; " but really, 
this is a most unpleasant position for us. 
Where can we say we found the poor 
fellow ? We cannot possibly teil Mrs. 
Calverley we picked him up on the 
roadside, as he was probably supposed 
by her to be travelling in the North. 
And yet she must'know the truth some 
day." 

" Yes ; but not yet," said Dr. Haugh- 
ton ; " nor need we take upon ourselves 
the trouble and anxiety of telling her. 
We can say to Mrs. Calverley that this 
poor man was found dead in a railway- 
carriage, which she would t>e ready to 
believe, imagining him to be on his re- 
turn from these iron-works. And then 
we could teil Mr. Gurwood, a clergy- 
man, her son by her former husband, 
who happens to be stopping in the 
house, how the matter really Stands, and 
get him to explain it to her on some fu- 
ture occasion." 

Mr. Broadbent agreed to this me- 
chanically ; for, indeed, he was but little 
concerned about Mrs. Calverley, and 


was wondering what would become of 
the poor little woman at Kose Cottage 
when she should hear the fearful news. 

" And 1*11 teil you what, my dear 
Broadbent," continued Dr. Haughton, 
after a pause, " if you don't mind my 
giving you a little advice. I should let 
this young woman up at Hendon find 
out this news by herseif — I mean to 
say, I shouldn't teil her. No one knows 
that you know any thing about it ; and it 
is as well for a professional man to mix 
himself up in such matters under such 
circumstances as little as possible." 

Mr. Broadbent again signified his as- 
senk, He was a kindly-hearted man ; 
but he knew that from a worldly point 
of view his companion's advice was 
sound, and, remembering Mrs. Broad- 
bent's tongue, he determined to act up- 
on it 

So the two gentlemen journeyed on 
until the carriage pulled up in front of 
the dull, grim, respectable house in 
Great Walpole Street ; and there, feel- 
ing very nervous despite their profes- 
sional training, they alighted. 

There was no need to give their 
names ; for the butler recognized Dr. 
Haughton at once, and ushered the gen- 
tlemen into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Calverley was seated alone, with 
the eternal Berlin-wool frame in front of 
her. She looked up at the butler's an- 
nouncement, rose Irom her seat, and 
stood with her hands crossed primly be- 
fore her, waiting to receive her visitors. 

Dr. Haughton advanced, and, taking 
one of her cold flat hands, shook it in a 
purely professional manner, and then 
let it drop. Nor could Mrs. Calverley, 
however acute she might have been, 
have gleaned any intelligence from the 
doctor's look, which was also purely 
professional, and met her steely blue 
eyes as though it were inspecting her 
tongue. But Mrs. Calverley was not 
acute ; and she merely said, " How do 
you do, Dr. Haughton ? " in her thin, 
acid voice, and stared blankly at Mr. 
Broadbent, as though wondering how he 
came there. 

" This is Mr. Broadbent, an old fri' nd 
of mine, and a medical man of great 
experience, whose Company I was tortu- 
nate enough to have on this very mel- 
ancholy occasion." 

Dr. Haughton laid great stress upon 
the last words ; but Mrs. Calverley took 
them very calmly, merely saying " Yes ? ' 
and rubbing the palms of her silk mitr 
tens softly together. 
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" I am afraid I have not succeeded in 
making you widerstand, Mrs. Calverley, 
that a great misfortune has befallen 
you." 

"The Swartmoor Iron-works?" said 
Mrs. Calverley, suddenly brightening 
up. "I always said — but how could 
you know about them ? " 

" The calamity to which I am allud- 
ing is, I regret to say, much more seri- 
oüs than any mere business loss," re- 

?lied Dr. Haughton gravely. "Mr. 
)alverley has been out of town for some 
little time, I believe ? " 

" les," said Mrs. Calverley, becoming 
rigid with rage : " he is always carrying 
out some of those ridiculous schemes in 
which he wastes our monev and " — 

"Do not speak harshly, my dear 
madam," said the doctor, laying his 
hand upon her arm. " I am sure you will 
regret it! Mr. Calverley is very ill, 
dangerously ill." 

Mrs. Calverley looked up sharply into 
his face. " Stop one minute, Dr. Haugh- 
ton, if youplease : I should wishmy son, 
the Rev. Martin Gurwood, to be present 
at any communication vouhave to make 
to me respecting Mr. Calverley. He is 
somewhere in the house, I know : I will 
send for him." And she rang the bell. 

" By all means," 6aid Dr. Haughton, 
looking helplessly at Mr. Broadbent, 
and feeling how very much more diffi- 
cult it would be to teil his white lie, 
prompted though it was by merciful 
consideration, in the pretence of a cler- 
gyman. 

In a few minutes Martin Gurwood en- 
tered the room. He knew Dr. Haugh- 
ton, and shook hands with him, bowmg 
to Mr. Broadbent, to whom he was in- 
troduced. 

"Dr. Haughton was beginning to 
make some communication to me about 
Mr. Calverley," said Mrs. Calverley; 
" and I thought it better, Martin, that 
you should be present." 

Martin Gurwood bowed, and looked 
inquiringly at the doctor. 

'• It ifc, I regret to say, a very painful 
communication," said Dr. Haughton, in 
answer to this mute appeal. "Mr. Cal- 
verley was found this afternoon in a 
very critical State in a — in a railway- 
carriage on the — on the Great North- 
ern line," said the doctor, with some 
little hesitation, feeling himself grow hot 
all over. 

Mr. Broadbent, feeling the actual re- 
8ponsibility thus lifted from his Shoul- 
ders, preserved a perfectly unruffled de- 


meanor, and nodded his head in solemn 
corroboration. 

" May I ask how von came to hear of 
this, Dr. Haughton ? " said Martin. 

"It so happened," said the doctor, 
" that I had been called in consultation 
to a case at — a short distance from 
town," — it would never do to name the 
exact place while this woman is present, 
he thought to himself, — " and we were 
returning in the train when the discov- 
ery was made, and we at once offered 
our Services, little thinking that the un- 
fortunate sufferer would prove to be an 
acquaintance of mine." 

" Same one must go to him at once," 
said Martin, looking hard at his mother. 

" It is a great pity that Madame d« 
Tertre is not in the way just now when 
she is wanted," said Mrs. Calverley 
quietly : " this seems exactly one of the 
occasions " — 

" There is no necessity for any one to 
go," interrupted Dr. Haughton: "all 
that it is possible to do has been 
done." 

" Do you consider Mr. Calverley to be 
in danger ? " asked Martin anxiously. 

" In extreme danger/' replied the 
doctor; and then, catching Mr. Gur- 
wood's eye, he endeavored by the action 
of his mouth to frame the word " dead." 
But Mrs. Calverley's steely eyes were 
upon him at the same moment, and she 
' guessed his meaning. 

" You are endeavoring to deceive me, 
Dr. Haughton," said she, with her stoni- 
est manner. " Mr. Calverley is dead." 

" My dear mother ! " said Martin, leav- 
ing his chair, and putting his arm» 
round her. 

"I can bear it, Martin," said Mrs. 
Calverley coldly : " this is not the first 
time I have known suffering. My life 
has been one long martyrdom." 

" Is this true ? asked Martin, turn- 
ing to the doctor. 

"I regret to say it is," said Dr. 
Haughton. " Out of consideration for 
Mrs. Calverley's feelings, I endeavored 
to break the news as gently as possible ; 
but it is better that she should know the 
truth, as she does now." 

"It is some consolation for me to 
think," said Mrs. Calverley in measured 
tones, " that I never failed to utter my 
protest against these reckless journeys, 
and that if Mr. Calverley had not ob- 
stinately persisted in ignoring my ad- 
vice, on that as on every other point, he 
might have been here at this moment." 

" What was the immediate cause of 
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death?" asked Martin Garwood hur- 
riedly, for his mother's tone and manner 
jarred harshly on his ear. 

"It is impossible to say without — 
without an examination," saidthedoctor, 
lowering his voice ; " bat I should say, 
from the mere cursory glance we had, 
that death probably arose from pericar- 
ditis — what you would know as disease 
of the heart." 

" And that might be brooght on by 
what ? " 

" It would probably be the remnant 
of some attack of rheumatic fever ander 
which the deceasedhad suffered at some 
period of his life. But it has probably 
Deen accelerated or increased by excess 
of mental excitement or bodily fa- 
tigae/' 

" There need have been no question 
of excitement or fatigue* either, if my 
advice had been followed," said Mrs. 
Calverley, with a defiant sniff, " if Mr. 
Calverley had been more. in* his 
home, " — 

"Yes, mother: this is scarcely the 
time to enter into such questions, said 
Martin Gurwood severely, fbr he was 
ashamed of his mother's peevish nag- 
ging. " What arrangements have you 
made, doctor, in regard to the body of 
oar poor fiiend ? " 

" None whatever at present," said the 
doctor : " we did the best we could tem- 
porarily ; but this is a matter in which I 
thought it would be better to speak with 
you — alone," he added, after a pause, 
glancing at Mrs. Calverley. 

But that lady sat perfectly unmoved. 
" Will there be an inquest ? " she asked. 

" I trust not, madam," said the doc- 
tor dryly, for he was much scandalized 
at Mrs. Calverley's hardness and com- 

Fjsure. " I shall use all the influence 
have to prevent any such inquiry, for 
the sake of the poor gentleman who is 
dead, and whom I always found a kind- 
hearted, liberal man." 

" I know nothing about his liberali- 
ty," said Mrs. Calverley, only exhibiting 
her appreciation of the doctor's tone by 
a slight increase in the rigidity of her 
back ; " but I know that, like most of 
his other virtues, it was never exhibited 
towards me, or in his own home." 

" I never saw Mr. Calverley except 
in this house," remarked the doctor 
angrily. Then turning to Martin, he 
said, " These arrangements that we spoke 
of, had we not better go into them r " 

"I think so," said Martin. Then 
turning to Mrs. Calverley, he added, 


" Mv dear mother, I must have a little 
business talk with Dr. Haughton about 
some matters in connection with this 
melancholy affair which it might per- 
haps be painful for you to listen to, and 
at which there is happily no necessity 
for your presence. Snall we go into the 
drawing-room ? or, " — 

" Pray, don't trouble yourself : I will 
relieve you of my Company at once," 
said Mrs. Calverley. And with a very 
small inclination to the visitors sbe rose 
and creaked out of the room. 

The usual pallor of Martin Gurwood's 
face was covered by a burning flush. 
"You must excuse my mother, Dr. 
Haughton, and you, too, if you please, 
sir,"-turning to Ajr. Broadbent " Her 
sphere in life has been very narrow, and 
I am constrained to admit that her man- 
ner is harsh and forbidding. But it is 
manner, and nothing more." 

"Some persons are in the habit of 
disguising the acuteness of their feel- 
ings under a rough exterior," said the 
doctor. " Mrs. Calverley may belong 
to that class. At all events, subjects of 
this kind are betler discussed without 
women ; and we have a communication 
to make to you which it is absolutely 
necessary she should know nothing o( 
at least for the present." 

Martin Gurwood rose from his chair 
and walked to the mantlepiece, where 
he stood for a moment, his head resting 
on his hand. When he turhed round 
his face hacLresumed its usual pallor, 
was indeed, if any thing, whiter, than 
usual, as he said, " I have guessed from 
the first that you had something to say 
to me, and I have a fearful idea that I 
guess its purport Mr. Calverley has 
committed suicide ? " 

" No : I think not ; I certainly think 
not," said the doctor. " What do you 
say, Broadbent ? " 

" Most decidedlv not," said Mr. Broad- 
bent. " When I saw him yesterday, 
even in the cursory examination which 
I was able to make, I satisfied myself 
that there were Symptoms of pericardi- 
tis, and I will stake my professional 
reputation it was that that killed 
him." 

" When you saw him yesterday ? " re- 
peated Martin Gurwood, looking blank- 
ly at the surgeon. " Why, yesterday 
he must have been in the North. It 
was on his return journey thence, as I 
understood, that he died in the train." 

" Yes, exactly," said Dr. Haughton : 
" this is just the point where a little 
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explanation is necessary. The fact is, 
my dear sir, that our poor friend did 
Qot die in the train at all, but on the 
public road, the high-road leading to 
Hendon, where he lived." 

"Where he lived!" cried Martin 
Gurwood. " You are speaking in rid- 
dles, which it is impossible tor me to 
widerstand. I must ask you to be more 
explicit if you wish me to comprehend 
you." 

" Well, then, the fact of the matter is, 
that our poor friend for some years past 
has led a kind of double life. Here 
and in Mincing Lane he was, of course, 
Mr. Calverley ; but at Hendon, where, as 
I said before, he sometimes lived, hav- 
ing a very pretty place there, he passed 
as Mr. Claxton." 

" Claxton l " cried Martin. " I have 
heard that name before." 

« Not unlikely," said the doctor. " It 
came to. be understood that Mr. Claxton 
was a kind of sleeping partner in the 
firm. Our friend here," pointing to 
Mr. Broadbent, " thought so, as well as 
many others. No doubt the Suggestion 
originated with the poor man himself, 
who thought that some day his connec- 
tion with the firm might crop up, and 
that this would prove a not ineft'ectual 
blind." 

" What an extraordinary idea 1 " said 
Martin Gurwood. " And he took this 
hoose at Hendon and lived there, you 
say, frorn time to time." 

" Exactly," said Dr. Haughton, look- 
ing hard at him. 

" As an occasional retreat, doubtless, 
to which he could retire from the wor- 
ries of business and — other thin*s. 
You are a man of the world, Dr. Haugh- 
ton ; and though you have not been 
much at this house, you must have re- 
marked that my mother is some what 
exacting, and scarcely calculated to 
make a comfortable home for a man of 
poor Mr. Calverley's cheerful tempera- 
ment. I can understand his not telling 
his wife of the existence • of this little 
retreat." 

" Yes 7— why — he," said Dr. Haugh- 
ton, dryly. " There was another reason 
why he did not mention its existence to 
Mrs. Calverley. The fact is, that this 
little retreat had another occupant.' 
And the doctor paused, and looked at 
Martin with a serio-comic expression. 

"I am at a loss again," said the cler- 
gymau : " I do not understand you." 

" My good sir," said Dr. Haughton, 
" your parish must lie a long way out 


of the world. Don't you comprehend ? 
Mr. Calverley did not live alone in thif 
ruralboxl There was a young woman 
there." 

"WhatI" cried Martin Gurwood, 
staggering back against the mantle- 
piece. " Do you mean to say that this 
man, so looked up to and respected, 
has been living for years in open 
crime ? " 

" Scarcely in open crime, my good 
sir," said the doctor, " as is proved by 
the fact that it has been kept quiet so 
long. Moreover, he is gone, poor fel- 
*low; and though there can be no que»- 
tion of his guilt, there may have been 
what the lawyers call extenuating cir- 
cumstanoes. I fancy, from what I saw 
of him, that Mr. Calverley was of all 
men inclined to be happy in his home 
had matters run smoothly." 

"I think you are very right, sir," 
said Martin Gurwood ; " and it is not for 
me to judge him, Heaven knows ; nor," 
he added, seeing the doctor' s eyes firmly 
fixed on him, " nor any other sinful man. 
You have so astonished me by your rev- 
elation, that I feel myself almost incapa- 
ble of any further action at present. 
You did perfectly right in concealing 
this dreadful story Irom my mother: 
she must be kept in ignorance of it as 
long as possible. Now, what eise is 
there to be said ? " 

" Nothing, after you have given me 
the address of the under takers you wish 
to employ." 

" I know none in London, nor, I am 
sure, does my mother. You will be 
more accustomed to such matters, and I 
should be obliged to you to act for 

US." 

" Very well," said Dr. Haughton. 
" I will give Orders that the body be 
fetched from the tavern, where it is now 
lying, and brought here to-night. I will 
see you in a day or two ; and I think 
you may trust to me for arranging the 
business, without any unpleasant legal 
inquiry under which the facts might 
possibly come to light." 

Martin Gurwood shook hands with 
his retiring visitors, and followed them 
to the door, which he closed behind 
them and carefully locked. Then re- 
turning to the chair which he had occu- 
pied, he feil on his knees beside it, and 
prayed long and ferventiy. He must 
have feit strong love for the man whose 
death and whose crime had just been 
revealed to him ; the story just narrated 
must have Struck deeply into his soul, 
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fbr when he lifted his face from between 
his hands where it had been buried, 
it was strained and seared and tear- 
blurred. 

What was to be done ? The dread- 
ful news mnst be kept from Mrs. Cal- 
verley as Ion* as possible ; not, as Martin 
well enough knew, that her feelings to- 
wards the dead man would be wounded 
as almost any other woman's feelings 
would be wounded by the disclosure ; 
not that in her case it would iavolve 
any shattering of the idol, any revulsion 
of love long concentrated on one earthly 
object, and at the last finding itself be- 
trayed, but in fear lest the woman's un- 
governable temper should break forth, 
and blurt out to the whole world the 
story of her wrongs and of her hus- 
band's dishonor. 

There was the other woman, too, — the 
poor, wretch who had been the sharer 
of that dishonor, who had been livin<? 
with a man on whom she had no moral 
or legal claim, and who even now was 
all unconscious of the blow which had 
fallen upon him, cutting him off in the 
midst of his wickedness, and leaving 
her to the scorn and reprobation o£ the' 
world. Martin Gurwood's large-souled 
pity had time to turn even to this out- 
cast, as he thought of her : he pictured 
to himself the desolation which would 
fall upoa that little home, and could not 
help contrasting it with the proper and 
conventional display of grief which had 
already commenced to reign in the 
house in which he sat. 

Yes l Grief as understood by under- 
takers and inourning-warehouse keep-. 
ers, which is a very different thing from 
grief as displayed in red eyelids and 
swollen cheeks, in numb feelings and 
dumb carelessness as to all that may 
happen, had begun to reign in the man- 
sion in Great Walpole Street. The 
blinds had all been drawn down, and 
the servants stole about noiselessly on 
tiptoe. It was feit to be a time when 
people required keeping up; and the 
butler had opened a bottle of John Cal- 
verley's particular Madeira, and the 
cook had announced her intention of 
adding something special to the ordi- 
nary supper fare. Mrs. Calverley had 
retired to her bedroom, and announced 
that she would see no one save Madame 
Du Tertre, who was to be shown up di- 
rectly she returned. And about seven 
o'clock, in the murky autumnal evening, 
there was a noise of wheels and a low 
knock, and It arrived, and was borne 


in its shell on men's Shoulders up the 
creaking stairs to an unused room on 
the second floor, where it was left alone. 
There It lay deserted bv all ; It that 
had been young John Calverley, the 
worshipped treasure of the old mother 
long since passed away; It that had 
been the revered head of the great city 
house of Calverley & Co., of world-wide 
fame, and never-tarnished renown; It 
that had been " dear old John," so pas- 
sionately loved by Alice Claxton, who 
was even now looking out into the dark 
night from her cottage-porch, and won- 
dering Whether her husband had gone 
off on business or whether he would re- 
turn. 

Long before It was brought there, 
Mr. Jeffreys had arrived from the city, 
had had an interview with Mr. Gur- 
wood, in which he learned of his prin- 
cipal's sudden death. As Mr. Jeffreys 
came down the Steps he met a lady go- 
ing up, — a lady who seemed in a State 
of great excitement, and who asked the 
footman Standing at the hall-door what 
had happened. 

The footman was concise in his re- 
ly. u Mr. Calverley is dead, mum," 
e said. " And Mrs. Calverley wished 
to see Madame Doo Turt as soon as 
possible." 


i 


CHAPTER IL 

A CONFIDENTIAL MISSION. 

DUR1NG the time that It was lying in 
the unused second-room floor, await- 
ing its last dismal journey to Kensal 
Green, Martin Gurwood kept the story 
which* had been told him locked in his 
otvn breast. Once or twice he saw Dr. 
Haughton, who had managed to set 
aside the impending inquest; and to 
him Martin spoke, hoping that either 
he or Mr. Broadbent might suggest the 
advisability of their communicatinor with 
the tenant of the cottage at Hendon, 
and letting her know what had occurred. 
But on this subject the astute physician 
was singularly reserved ; and, whenever 
there was any approach to it, he invari- 
ablv turned the current of the conver- 
sation. It was a shy subject, he thought, 
and one in which grave men in his po- 
sition should not be mixed up. They 
were men of the world, of course, and 
knew that such things were ; but both 
for professional and private reasons it 
was best to ignore them as much as dos* 
sible. *^ 
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So Martin Gurwood, lefl entirely to 
his own resources, almost gave himself 
up to despair. He feit that it would be 
impos8ible much longer to conceal the 
truth from Mrs. Calverley ; but he knew 
that bcfore mentioning it to her, he 
ought to possess himself of the details 
of the story; and these he could not 
learn without a personal visit to Hen- 
don. Then, too, it was more than proba- 
ble that this young woman, the dead 
man's mistress, was cven yet ignorant 
of hia fate ; and out of mere Christian 
charity ehe ought to be madc acquainted 
with it Martin Gurwood did not know 
what to do. His worldly knowledge 
was small ; such of it as he possessed 
had been acquired at Oxford, and im- 
mediately after leaving the university ; 
and it had grown dull and rusty in his 
subsequent curacies and in the Lulling*- 
ton vicarage. If he had only a friend, 
a clear-headed, far-seein«* man of expc- 
rience, to whom he could intrust the 
secret, and on whoso • judgment he could 
rely 1 Suddenly a bright thought oc- 
curred to him — Humphrey Statham : 
there was the very man ; sound, sin- 
ffle-hearted, and worldly-wise ! Martin 
had known him off and on for many 
years ; and not merely in his own expe- 
rience of him, whien was small, had 
föund in him all the qualities he had 
named, but had heard him aecredited 
with thein by others, whose relations 
with Statham had been more intimate. 
He would go down into the city the 
very next day, and huut him out. And 
Martin Gurwood went to bed that night 
with a sense of relief at his heart. 

The month on board the Scilly pilot- 
boat had done Humphrey Statham 
an immense deal of good. Mr. Col- 
lins had carefully avoided troubling 
his master with any letters or papers ; 
though, even if they had been forward- 
ed, it is doubtful whether they would 
have reached their destination, as the 
season had been very stormy, and 
the pilot's Services in constant requisi- 
tion. Mr. Statham' s spirits rose with 
the wind and the storm. Knowing the 
sea-going qualities of the boat beneath 
him, he was never so happy as when 
knocking about in heavv gales and 
foam-crested rollcrs. He nad had a re- 
markably happy holiday, and had come 
back with renewed health, and fresh 
vigor for business. 

On the second morning after his re- 
turn, he was seated at his desk, looking 
over eome special papers which the vigi- 


lant Collins had placed before him, when 
that discreet funetionary presented him- 
self at the door. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir," he 
said; "says his business is preasing. 
Here is his card." 

Mr. Statham took up the card, and 
glanced at it. " The Rev. Martin Gur- 
wood," he cried ; " show him in at once. 
Why did you hesitate ? " 

" Beg your pardon, Mr. Statham, but 
these matters," pointing to the papers 
on which Humphrey had been engaged, 
" are important. Been bottled up for a 
fortnight, and won't keep any longer. 
Norland & Co., owners of the brig San*- 
son, found derglict off Cuxhaven, are 
Coming to see you at two ; and .CapL 
Thompson, of the bark Susquekannah, 
run into in the fog of the ninth in- 
stant off Dungeness, has been here 
three times, and gets more and more 
impatient each visit." 

" Capt. Thompson's patience must be 
yet further tried, I am afraid, Collins ; 
and Messrs. Norland must wait my leis- 
ure," said Humphrey Statham. " Show 
Mr. Gurwood in at once ; and don't let 
me be.disturbed while he is with me."\ 

Mr. Collins bowed, with a deprecatorv 
shru<j pf the Shoulders, and retired, 
speedily returning and ushering the vis- 
itor into his master's presence. 

"My dear Gurwood," cried Hum- 
phrey, as soon as they were alone, " this. 
is an unexpected pleasure! What an 
age it is since I have seen you ! I am 
so glad I am in town ; I only returned 
the day before yesterday." 

"Your trip, whatever it has been, 
seems to have done you good," said 
Martin. "How strong and well you 
are looking ! " 

" I have been in a pilot-boat for the 
last three weeks, — you know my old 
lunes, — and had all the London dust 
blown out of me by strong gales, and 
washed off me by running seas. I wish 
I could return the compliment, my dear 
fellow," added Statham ; " but Fm sorry 
to see you doing no credit to Lullington 
air. You look as pallid and as sodden 
as any Londoner, Gurwood. What's 
the matter with you, man ? " 

" I have had a good deal of mental 
worry within the last few days ; and I 
ßuppose I am showing its effects," said 
Martin. " It is this which has brought 
me to see you, to ask for any advice and 
assistance you can give me." 

" Sorry for the cause, but delighted 
to be of any use in my power, said 
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Statham. "Is it in my line of busi- 
ncss V Any of your step-father's argo- 
sies ran down and wrecked on their 
homeward voyage? By the way, a 
thousand pardons! What an idiot I 
am 1 I now remember to have seen in 
the Times a paragraph announcing Mr. 
Calverley's sudden death." 

" It is in connection with that event 
that I have come to you. You are a man 
of the world, 1 know, and a thorougrh 
good fellow into the bargain ; while in 
all matters requiring tact and decision I 
am lamentably deficient." 

" Merely the manner of bringing up, 
my good friend," said Humphrey Stat- 
ham. "Iampractical and hard-headed: 
you are theoretical and large-hearted. 
What the wine-merchants call a ' blend- 
mg ' of the qualities of both of us would 
make, I suppose, the right sort of fel- 
low. Now, then, what has gone wrong ? 
Mr. Calverley died intestate, I suppose ; 
or there is some hitch about the dispo 
sition of his property." 

" No : so far all is right. The will, 
made about two years ago, is clear, con- 
cise, and properly attested. I am Joined 
in the executorship with Mrs. Calver- 
ley, and so far all is piain sailing. Be- 
sides, I have been mixed up with so' 
many of my parishioners in such mat- 
ters, that I should scarcely have needed 
adviee. What I have come about is a 
. much more serious affair." 

" Out with it, then, man, and don't 
have any further hesitation. You won't 
be able to astonish me. All sorts of 
wonderful things have been told me by 
people sittiug in that chair. The last 
person who occupied it before I went 
away was a detective officer ; and your 
story cannot be more stränge than his, 
or more pathetically interesting — to 
me at least." But the last words were ' 
almost inaudible. 

" You must let me say what I have to 
Bay in my own way, then," said Martin 
Gurwood ; " and try and follow me as 
best you can. It was given out that 
Mr. Calverley died in a railway-car- 
riage. This was not the case. He 
died in a fit on the high-road to Hen- 
don, and was found there by a London 
physician who knew him, and who hap- 
pened to be passing in his carriage." 

" Hendon r" repeated Humphrey 
Statham. " What have I heard about 
Hendon lately ? " 

" It is a place which has a great deal 
to do with the story I am about to re- 
late," said Martin, " as you will judge 


when I teil you that the late Mr. Cal- 
verley, unknown to his wife, or to any 
of us, had a house there." 

Humphrey Statham looked up sharp- 
ly ; then whistled long and low. 

"A house to which he was in the 
habit of retiring every other fortnight 
or so, giving out and leaving it to be 
imagined that he had gone down to 
some iron-works which he had purchased 
in the North, and which required his 
frequent supervision." 

"Yes," said Statham, nodding his 
head composedly : " I quite understand. 
Of course, at this country residence he 
didn't pass in his own name ? " 

"How in the world could you have 
guessed that ? " said Martin, astonished. 
"You are right, however. It seems 
that at Hendon he was known as Mr. 
Claxton." 

" Claxton 1 " cried Humphrey. " Good 
Heavens 1 what an extraordinary thing ! " 
Then,* checking himself, he repeated, 
" Yes, known as Mr. Claxton ? " 

" The name seems familiär to you : it 
is, I suppose, not an uncommon one ? " 
said Martin. " However, by it he was 
known." 

'* Yes," said Humphrey Statham ab- 
sently. His thoughts were far away 
then, intent on Tatlow's story about 
Emily Mitcheirschild, and the fady who 
had adopted her. " Yes>" he repeated, 
recalling his attention by an effbrt: "I 
think I can see my way to some very 
awkward details. The man who passed 
as Claxton was not alone at his re- 
treat ? " 

'■ He was not," said Martin, looking 
uncomfortable. u The cottage had, as 
I am informed, a young woinan for its 
permanent mistiess." 

" Exactly," said Sfcatham, " as might 
have been anticipated." 

"Good heavens!" cried Martin, in 
his turn, " are such things so common 
that you take the revelation thus calm- 
ly ? When this news was told to me I 
was staggered beyond belief." 

" Perfectly natural in your case, my 
dear Gurwood," said Humphrey Stat- 
ham, who had resumed his old bearing 
and manner; "had it been otherwise, 
you would not have been fitted for the 
position you occupy. What you and 
other men call ' knowledge of the world,' 
with which you are pleased to accredit 
me, means an experience of the worst 
side of human nature, laughed at, and 
glossed over by the thoughtless, but 
often horrible in its abandonment and 
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profligacy. Such knowledge is hardly 
earned, and, to a man of any refine- 
ment and decent feeling, is eminently 
unsatisfactory in its results; but it is 
what we most of us have to go through, 
and in such matters it is of no use being 
squeamish! Welll Mr. Calverley was 
known as Mr. Claxton in his Hendon 
home, which he shared with a young 
woman. Has Mrs. Calverley been made 
acquainted with this story ? " 

" No : nor do I know how it is to be 
broken to her; that is one point on 
which I have to consnlt you. More 
than this, the — the person in question 
is, so far as I can make out, as yet un- 
aware öfwhat has transpired, — I mean 
of Mr. Calverley's death." 

" The deuce she is ! Has no one 
been to see her ? " 

"No one at all. The whole thing 
transpired in a very odd manner. It 
appears that the Hendon apothecary 
happened to be in the carriage with the 
London physician, of whom I have 
spoken, and recognized the dead man 
as his acquaintance, Mr. Claxton. 1 ' 

"Then he was, of course, the very 
man of all others to teil this woman 
what had happened." 

" So I thought, and hinted as much 
as strongly as I dared I But he declined 
to take the hint ; nor would his com- 

Eanion, Dr. Haughton, the physician, 
elp me out in my Suggestion." 

" This is very awkward," said Hum- 
phrey Statham, after a pause. " You see, 
your great object must naturally be to 
ieep the story of this disgraceml con- 
nection from Mrs. Calverley's ears. She 
will have worry enough of her own, 
poor woman, without having her feel- 
mgs harrowed by the discovery of her 
husband's baseness." 

" Yes," said Martin Gurwood ; but he 
spoke faintly. Knowing his mother as 
he did, he feit it impossible to indorse 
his friend's ideal description of her 
State. 

"Well, it seems to me more than 
probable that in a very short time this 
young woman of whom we have been 
speaking, believing, as I think you said 
sne did, that the soi-disant Mr. Claxton 
was a partner in Calverley's firm, will 
be sending down # to the house of busi- 
ness in the city to inquire what has be- 
come of him. If she does that, she 
would at once discover the true State of 
affairs ; and then, if she be like the rest 
of her class, a row-royal will ensue." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Mar- 


tin Gurwood in alarm. " What do you 
think she will do ? " 

" My good fellow, she will do every 
thing she possibly can to make the best 
bargain for herseif. Persons in her 

Eosition generally imagine that this is 
est eflected by creating a disturbance, 
and rendering themselves as obnoxious 
as possible. It is probable, therefore, 
that this woman will turn all her ener- 
gies on to Mrs. Calverley, beginning by 
explaining to her the position, and pro» 
ceeding to extort money." 

"I should scarcely think she would 
be able to do that wnere my mother is 
concerned," said Martin Gurwood, find- 
ing it impossible to restrain a grim 
smile. " Mrs. Calverley throughout her 
life has been a thorough woman of 
business, and would be quite able to 
hold her own in any matter of that 
kind. But it is most advisable that the 
recent State of affairs should be kept 
from her as long as possible, and that, 
when it is found necessary to disclose 
them, the story should be told with all 
possible delicacy." 

" Exactly ; and with that feeling we 
mustn't leave it to the young person at 
Hendon to do." 

"Of course not," said Martin Gur- 
wood. " I really am distressed beyond 
measure. I have no notion what ought 
to be done, or who should do it." 

Humphrey Statham arose from his 
scat, plunged his hands into his trousers- 
pockets, and took two or three short, 
sharp turns up and down the room. 
Then he stopped in front of Martin 
Gurwood's chair, and said, — 

" 111 teil you what it is : this matter 
will have to be faced out sooner or later, 
and it is better that it should be done 
at once. For your mother' s sake, and 
for your own, it is neceSsary that there 
should be as little scandal as possible; 
and, so far as I can see, the only way to 
avoid an expose is for some one to go 
up to Hendon and see this young 
woman." 

"Yes," assented Martin Gurwood 
dolefully. "What a very unpleasant 
task!" 

" This must be done at once, before 
she gets an inkling of what has occur- 
red; or eise, as I say, she will be Coming 
down to the city, and thence to Mrs. 
Calverley, and all our plans will be 
upset. Now, whoever sees her must 
teil her exactly what has happened ; and 
— By the way, the will has been found, 
you say, and you have seen it ? " 
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" Certainly. I am one of the execu- 
tors." 

" And there is no provision made for 
— for Hendon in the will? " 

"None at all: there is no mention 
of, or allusion to, the subject." 

"So much the better/' said Hum- 
phrey Statham. " Men are so essentially 
selfish, that, no matter what extravagance 
they may commit for those people dur- 
ing their life-time, they seldom leave 
them any thing at their death. If, how- 
ever, they have any kind of feeling 
about them, they usually make some 
separate provision while they are alive, 
and do not risk the chance of having 
their memories mocked at by any testa- 
inentary acknowledgment oi their frail- 
ties. Of course, you know nothing of 
any setüement having been made by 
Mr. Calverley during his life." 

"Nothing at all; neither the busi- 
ness nor the private accounts have yet 
been looked into." 

"I should say most likely nothing 
was done in that way. Mr. Calverley 
was not. an old man, and up to the time 
of his death had not been ailing. He 
probably expected to live on for many 
years, and, even if he intended to pro- 
vide for this young person, did not see 
any necessity for doing so at present. 
If this be the case, it is so far in our 
favor. We have something to gain 
from this young woman, — her silence ; 
and it mußt be purchased." 

" Yes," said Martin Gurwood : " I see 
the necessity for that, and I dare say it 
could be managed. It will be neces- 
sary to take Jeffreys, the chief clerk, 
into confidence, as he will have the 
preparation of the accounts." 

"Limited confidence to Jeffreys is 
not objectionable," said Mr. Statham. 
" Very well, then : this person can be " 
told, that so long as she conducts herseif 
properly, and keeps her mouth shut in re- 
gard to her life at Hendon, she will re- 
ceive a certain annuity, the amount of 
which can be determined upon hereafler. 
It'll stand you in, I should say, from a 
hundred to a couple of hundred a year : 
but you must get Mr. Jeffreys to arrange 
that for her ; and, if she holds to her 
share of the bargain, you may consider 
yourself well out of what might have 
been a very disagreeable affair." 

" I think so too, and I am very much 
obliged to you for the advice. But 
there is one point on which I am as 
much in the dark as ever." 

«And that is — ? w 


" Who am I to get to go to Hendon 
to transact this business ? Of course I 
should be very unwilling to go myself ; 
but, even if I could overcome my repug- 
nance, I doubt whether I should be of 
the smallest use." 

" I am perfectly sure you would not ; 
and, even if you were lisely to succeed, 
you must not be sent on a mission to 
make terms with a woman of this class. 
No : they say that if you want any 
thing properly done you must do it 
yourself; and, as I was the originator 
of this proposition, I suppose I must 
take upon myself to be its executant." 

" Do you mean to say you will take 

Xn yourself to go to Hendon, and do 
this for me V " 

" I suppose I must." 

"You are the best fellow in the 
world," said Martin Gurwood, shaking 
his friend heartily by the hand. 

" No," said Statham : " I am very far 
from that. But I have wandered here 
and there, and seen men and cities, — 
and women too, for that matter, — and, 
I dare say, I shall do this better than 
any of your acquaintance. So consider 
the matter Bettled, and leave it to me." 

" When will you go to Hendon ? " 

" To-morrow ; and I will see you on 
the day following. . Come here about 
this time, and you shall learn the rcsult 
of my mission." 

" I will do so. I never can be suffi- 
ciently grateful to you, Statham, for 
the kindness you have shown me in 
this matter." And Martin Gurwood 
took leave of his friend in a much more 
comfortable frame of mind than when 
he arrived that morning in Chanire 
AUey. 

When Humphrey Statham was left 
by himself, he remained perfectly quiet 
for a few minutes ; then he rose from 
his chair, and, resuming his quarter- 
deck-like patrolling of the room, plunged 
into thougnt, which found expression in 
the following words : — 

" This is certainly a most extraordi- 
nary complication of affairs ! To think 
that Emily Mitchells child should have 
been adopted by a woman who proves 
to be Mr. Calverley's mistressl The 
Stigma of sin and shame seems to cling 
to the poor little wretch most- tena- 
ciously. However, it must be my busi- 
ness to put an end to that connection 
as speedily as possible ; and I do not 
suppose there will be much difficulty. 
The child was all very well as an 
amusement ; but now that the supplies 
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gre cut off, or, at all events, very much 
reduced, I should think madam would 
be only too glad to be rid of the en- 
cumbrance. Fancy such an affair as 
this happening with that remarkably 
respectable and quiet-looking old gen- 
tleman, Mr. Calverley I And having 
been carried on for several years, too, 
without any one being one bit the 
wiser. Not a bad notion that, calling 
himself Claxton, and giving out that he 
was a sieeping partner with Calverley 
& Co., which would aecount for his 
bang seen to go in there, and being 
recognized by the clerks and porters, if 
any one had thou^ht it worth while to 
watch him from Hendon to the city. 
What a world it is I What a world of 
lies and swindling, dishonor and deeeit 1 
And here is Martin Gurwood creeping 
about round the edge of it, and know- 
ing no more of what goes on within, 
than aflyona clock-face knows of the 
movement of the works ! He would 
have made a nice mess of it if he had 
gone up to Hendon ; for he is an earnest 
man aecording to his lights, and would 
probably have remonstrated with the 
young woman, and exhorted her to re- 
pentance : her comments on which pro- 
ceeding would probably have been de- 
li?ered in rather strong language; at 
which he, bein<| naturally shocked, 
would have retired, and the whole 
thing would have fallen through. 

"Now, let me see what I have got to 
do. In the first place, I must stipulate 
with the young woman that she must 
clear out of the place at Hendon as 
soon as possible. I dare say there is 
the usual gimerack tawdry furniture, 
which persons of her class think so 
elegant, but which will seil for a mere 
Bong. Butthat's no business of mine; 
and all I can do is to make the annuity 
which we pay her contingent on her 
Clearing out at once, on her good be- 
havior, and on her complete silence as 
regards Mr. Calverley. The most awk- 
ward part of the business I have under- 
taken is that of breaking the news of 
the old gentleman's death. It's possible, 
bat not very likely, that this poor Crea- 
tore may have some feelings of gratitude 
to him for the home he gave her, and 
the kindness he showed her ; and, if so, 
I »hall be in a horribly unpleasant Po- 
sition. I never can stand any tears, or 
any thing of. that sort. Of course, 
there is an element of roughness in 
what I have to say, however gently I 
may put it. I think the best plan will 


be for me to go to the place, and try to 
get an interview with tue young person 
without at first entcring upon the ob- 
jeet of my visit. By that means I shall 
be enabled to take stock of her, and 
see which is the best way to approach 
her. 

" Now, what excuse can I make to 
get into the house? People of that 
sort, when they aro in luck, are apt to 
stand very much on their dignity, poor 
creatures 1 and to be tremendously ex- 
clusive. If I were to send in my own 
name without announcing any business, 
I shouldn't be admitted. If I men- 
tioned Calverley or Claxton, I should 
have to invent a story which would be 
bad, or, to teil the truth, which would 
be worse. Now, how can I manage 
it?" 

He paused for a few moments, lean- 
ing against the mantle-piece. Then a 
sudden thought Struck him. 

" By Jove I Tatlow was up in that 
neighborhood, and heard from his 
friend, the master of the workhouse, 
about this Mrs. Claxton, as she called 
herseif. Perhaps, in the course of his 
inquiries, he may have learned some- 
thing which will give me a hint as to 
how I should best act." 

He touched a spring-bell on the ta- 
ble. " Collins," he said, when that 
worthy appeared, " I am at leisure now 
for a few minutes." 

" Glad to hear it, sir," said Collins. 
"Mr. George Norland is outside, and 
getting very savage at being kept await- 
mg. And as for the captain of the 
Susnuehanna " — 

" x ou can send Mr. Norland in as 
soon as you leave the room, and the 
captain of the Susquehanna as soon as 
he comes out, and any one eise, to fol- 
low hot and hot, like chops. But, in 
the first place, telegraph to Scotland 
Yard, and ask Mr. Tatlow to Step down 
to me this afternoon." 

By the time Mr. Tatlow arrived, 
Humphrey Statham had seen various 
impatient ship-brokers, and was tolera- 
bly exhausted with the business of the 
day. 

" Just one word, Tatlow 1 " he said. 
" I want to have a little talk with that 
lady of whom you spöke to me, — she 
that lives at Hendon, and adopted the 
child. But, of course, I don't want to 
give my own name, or to let her have 
any hint of the objeet of my visit. 
What should you say, now, was the 
best line for me to take ? " 
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«Charity, sir!" said Mr. Tatlow 
promptly. " Mrs. Claxton goes in for 
that not and hcavy, — bo they told me 
down there ; and if 70a were to go as 
the agent of a society, and pitch a good 
tale, she'd be sure to see you." 

" Poor creature I " said Humphrey 
Statham to himself, after the detective 
had departed. "Charity, eh? they 
frequenüy do that, I believe. It is the 
önly way in which any remnant of good 
that may be left in them can find vent. 
Well, I'll make my first appearance as 
agent for a charity to-morrow after- 


noon. 


CHAPTEB HI. 


A CHECK. 


MR. C ALVERLEY dead ! The an- 
nouncement, so suddenly and so 
calmly blurted out by the footman, so 
took rauline by surprise that she liter- 
ally staggered back two paces, and sup- 
ported herself against the wall. Dead 
on the very day, almost at the very 
hour, when he had promised to ineet 
her-; when she had calculated on worm- 
ing from him the secret, which, once in 
her possessio!!, she had intended to use 
as the meaos of extracting Information 
about Tom Durham, and of putting her 
on to her fugitive husband's track. 
Dead ! What was the meaning of it 
all ? Was the mystery about this un- 
known man, this not-to-be-mentioned, 
invisible partner, Claxton, of deeper 
importance than she had thought? 
Were Mr. Calverley, Claxton, and .Tom 
Durham so intermixed with business 
transactions of such a nature, that, soon- 
er than confess his connection with 
them, the senior partner had committed 
self-destruction ? The thought flashed 
like lightning through Pauline's brain ; 
but, ere she had time to analyze it, the 
solemn voice of the footman repeated 
in its croaking tones, — 

"Mrs. Calverley wishes to see Ma- 
dame Doo Turt as soon as possible." 

"Yes," said Pauline in reply: "I 
will go to Mrs. Calverley at once." 

Past the ränge of hat-pegs, where 
the dead man's coats and hats still 
hung ; past the little study, through the 
open doorof which she saw a row of 
his boots Standing in order against the 
wall, his umbrella and walking-stick in 
the corner, his folded gloves and clothes- 
brush laid out upon the table ; up the 
heavily-carpeted stairs ; past the closed 


drawing-room door, and on to Mrs. Cal- 
verley's bed-room, at the door of which 
she knocked. Bidden to come in, Pau- 
line entered, and found the widow seated 
prim and upright in a high-backed chair, 
before the fire. 

" This is sad news, my dear friend," 
commenced Pauline, in a sympathetic 
voice : " this is a frightful calamity." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Calverley coldly : 
" it is very hard upon me, but not more 
than I have aiways expected. Mr. Cal- 
verley chose never to live in his own 
home; and he has finished by dving 
out of it." 

"I have heard no particulars," said 
Pauline. " Where did the sad event take 
place?" .. 

u Mr. Calverley was found dead in a 
railwav carriage, as he was returning 
from those ironworks," said the widow, 
with vicious emphasis on the last Word. 
"He entered into that speculation 
against my will, and he has now reaped 
the reward of his own obstinacy." 

Pauline looked at her curiously. The 
dread event which had occurred had 
not softened Mrs. Calverley in the slight- 
est degree. 

" This is very, very sad," said Pau- 
line, after a pause. " If I were to con- 
sult my own feelings, I should withdraw, 
and leave you to your overwhelming 
grief, which no attention can solace, and 
which must run its course ; and yet I can- 
not bear to think of you alone and uq- 
aided ! What would you wiah me to 
do?" 

" You had much better stay," said 
Mrs. Calverley shortly. " I feel myself 
quite unequal to any thing, and there is 
a great deal to be done." 

The tone in which these words were 
uttered was cold, peremptory, and un- 
pleasant ; but Pauline took no notice of 
it. She had a great deal to think over, 
and would take the first opportunity of 
arranging her plans. As it was, she 
busied herself in seeing to Mrs. Calver- 
ley's comfort. She had long since re- 
lieved her of the superintendence of 
domestic affairs ; and now she made suor. 
gestions for an interview with the milli- 
ner, .for the ordering of the servants' 
mourning, and for the *general conduct 
of the household, in all of which the 
widow coldly acquiesced. 

Then, so soon as she could, Pauline 
sought the privacy of her room, and 
gave herself up to meditation. 

" Was there ever any thing so unfor- 
tunate 1 " she thought to herself, as, hav- 
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ing changed her neat French walking- 
boots for slippers, in order not to be 
heard by Mrs. Calverley, in the room 
beneath, sbe commenced pacing up and 
down the floor: "was there ever anv 
thing so unfortunate ! By this man s 
death my whole position is changed ! 
Not that I think there is any doubt of 
the stability of my interest in this house ! 
Though it was he that first suggested 
that I should come here, I have so 
strengthened myself since then, I stand 
so well' with the wretched creature 
down stairs, the woman with a heart 
like a dried pea, that, had he lived, and 
tried to bring his influence to bear 
against me, it would have been unavail- 
ing. " I had better stay," she thought. 
" Housekeeper, dame de compagnie, 
drudge even, if she could make me so ; 
and all for myboard and lodging. 
Well, it is worth* my while to remain 
for that, even now, though by thft man's 
death my chief purpose in Coming here 
is defeated. In the dead man I have 
lost, not merely my first friend and pat- 
ron, but one whom I had intended 
should be my victim, and who alone 
could save me in the matter dearest to 
my heart. To all left here now that 
rascally husband ofmine was unknown. 
Even of the name of Tom Durham they 
have only heard since the account of his 
supposed death appeared in the news- 
papers. The clew is lost just when I 
had my hand upon it ! And yet I may 
as well remain in this place, at all 
events until I see how matters progress. 
There is nowhere I could go to on the 
chance of hearing any news, unless, in- 
deed, I could find the agent who signed 
that letter which monsieur mon mari 
gave me the day we were at Southamp- 
ton. He or she, whichever it may be, 
would know something doubtless ; but 
whether they would teil it is another 
matter. For the present, then, here I 
stay. The house will not be. so dull as 
it was before ; for these eccentric English 
people, ordinarily so triste and reserved, 
seem to excite themselves with deaths 
and funerals ; and now this priest, this 
Monsieur Gurwood, who was on the 
point of going away, will have to re- 
main to attend to the affairs, and to be 
a comfort to his sorrowing mother. I 
am much mistaken if there is not some- 
thing to be made out of Monsieur Gur- 
wood. He is sly and secretive, and 
will hide all he knows ; but my power 
of will is stronger than his ; and if, un- 
der these altered circumstances, he 


learns any thing which may interest me, 
I shall be able to get it from him." 

Mrs. .Calverley remained in her room 
thatevening,occupyingherselfinwriting 
up her diary, whicn she had scrupulously 
kept for many years, and in compariag 
her record of the feelings which she 
imagined she ought to have experienced, 
and which was very different from what 
she really did experience, with the en- 
try in a previons diary of a dozen years 
ago, on the day of George Gurwood's 
death. She had a second interview 
with Madame Du Tertre, and they had 
talked over the arrangements of the mil- 
liner, and had discussed the advisability. 
of a short run to ßrighton, or some other 
lively place, — it must be a lively place 
at such a wintry season, — for change 
of air and scene. And she had made a 
very fair meal, which had 1 been sent up 
to her on a tray from the dinner-table* 
below, at which Martin Gurwood and 
Pauline were seated, solemnly facing 
each other. 

The presence of the butler at this re- 
past, always annoying to a man of Mar- 
tin Gurwood's simple habits, was, on 
this occasion, perfectlv unendurable; 
and, after requesting his companion's 
assent, he instructed the domestic to Te- 
ure, telling him they would wait upon 
themselves. 

" I thought you would not mind it, Ma- 
dame Du Tertre," he said, with a grave 
bow, after the man had withdrawn, 
" At a time when one is irritable, and 
one's nerves are disturbed, it is beyond 
measure annoying to me to have a per- 
son looking on, watching your every 
mouthful, and doing nothing eise." 

"I am most thankful that you sent 
the servant away, Monsieur Gurwood," 
said Pauline ; *' more especially as I 
could not speak to you in his presence, 
and I am anxious to learn füll particu- 
lars of what has occurred." 

Why did Martin Gurwood's pale face 
become suffused with a burning red? 
What was there, Pauline thought, in 
her Observation, to make him evince 
such emotion ? 

"I scarcely know that I am in a 
position to give you any Information, as 
all I know myself is learned at second- 
hand." 

" Any thinoj will be Information to 
me," said Pauline, " as all Mrs. Calver- 
ley told me was the bare fact. You 
have never been to — what is the place 
called ? — Swartmoor, I suppose ? " 

"No, never," said Martin Gurwood, 
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with increased perturbation, duly 
marked by Pauline. "Why do you 
ask V " 

"I merely wanted to know whether 
•it was an unhealthy place, as this poor 
man seems to have caught his death 
there. " 

"Mr. Calverlev died from heart-dis- 
ease, brought on by mental worry and 
excitement." 

" Ah 1 " said Pauline : " poor man ! " 
And ehe ibought to herseif, " That men- 
tal worry. and excitement were caused 
by his knowledge that he had to en- 
counter me, and to teil me the true 
etory — for he was too du 11 to devise 
any fiction wbich I «should not have 
been able to detect — of his dealings 
with this Claxton." 

After a pause she said, " These wor- 
ries sprung from his intense interest in 
his business, I suppose, Monsieur Gur- 
wood ? " 

"I — I should imagine so," said Mar- 
tin, flushing again. "Mr. Calverley 
was devoted to business. 

" Yes," said Pauline, looking straight 
at him : " I often wondered he did not 
give himself more relaxation, — did not 
confide the conduct of his affairs, more 
to bis subordinates, or at least to his 
partner." 

The shot told. All the color left 
Martin Gurwood's face ; and he looked 
horribly embarrassed as he said, " Part- 
ner, Madame Du Tertre ? Mr. Calver- 
ley had no partner." 

"Indeed," said Pauline, calmly, but 
keeping her eyes fixed on his face : " I 
thought I understood that there was a 
gentleman whose name was not in the 
firm, but who was what you call a 
sieeping partner, Mr. — Mr. Claxton." 

"There is no such name in the 
house," said Martin Gurwood, striving 
to master his emotion. " From whom 
did you hear this, madame ? not from 
my mother ? " 

" öh, no," said Pauline, calmly : " I 
think it was from Mr. Calverley him- 
self." 

" You must surely be mistaken, Ma- 
dame Du Tertre ? " 

" It is more than probable, monsieur," 
said Pauline. " In my ignorance of the 
language, I may have mistaken the 
terms which Mr. Calverley used, and 
given them my own misinterpretation. 
Ah I and so there is no one of the name 
of Claxton ? or, if there be, he is not a 
partner ? So, as far as being able to 
relieve Mr. Calverley was concerned, it 


came to the same thinjr. Of course, 
with a man so precise, all the business 
arrangements, — what you call the 
will and those things, — were properly 
made?" 

" Oh, yes ! all in strict order," said 
Martin, grateful for the change of sub- 
ject. "Mr. Jeffreys went from hence 
to the lawyer's, and has since been 
back with a copy of the will. With 
the exception of a few legacies, all the 
property is left to Mrs. Calverley ; and 
she and I are appointed Joint exeru- 
tors." 

" That is as it should be," said Pau- 
line ; " and what might have been ex- 
pected from a man like Mr. Calverley I 
Just, upright, and honorable, was he 
not ? " 

"I always believed him to be so, 
madame," said Martin, with an effort. 

" AimI his death was as creditable as 
his life," pursued Pauline, with her 
eyes still fixed upon her companion. 
" He was killed in the discharge of his 
business, and no soldier dying on the 
battle-field could have a more honora- 
ble death. You agree with me, Mon- 
sieur Gurwood ? " 

" I do not give much heed to the kind 
of death which falls to the lot of men, 
but rather to the frame of mind in 
which they die." 

" And even there, monsieur, you must 
allow that Mr. Calverley was fortunate. 
Respected by his friends, and. beloved 
by his wife, successful in his business, 
and happy in his home " — 

" Yes," interrupted Martin Gurwood ; 
" but it is not for us to pronounce our 
judgment in these matters, Madame Du 
Tertre; and you will excuse me if I 
suggest that we change the subject." 

When dinner was finished, Pauline 
went up stairs again to Mrs. Calverley 's 
room, and had another long chat with 
the widow before she retired to rest. 
Mrs. Calverley had been made ac- 
quainted with the fact that It had ar- 
rived, and her son had suggested her 
visiting the Chamber where It lay ; but 
she had decided upon postponing this 
duty until the next day, and sat with 
Pauline, moaning over the misfortunes 
which had happened to her during her 
lifetime, and so thoroughly enjoying 
the recital of her woes, that her com- 
panion thought she would never leave 
off, and was too glad to take her leave 
for the night at the first opportunity 
which offered itself. 

Once more in the safety and solitude 
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of her own Chamber, ehe resumed her 
meditation. 

" That was a safe hit that I made at 
dinner, or the priest would never have 
changed color like a blashing girl. 
This reverend's face is like a sheet 
of plate - glass : one can see strateht 
throu^h it down into his heart. Not 



into every corner, though. There are 
recesses where he puts away things 
which he wishes to hide. In one of 
them lies some secret of his own. That 
I guessed almost directly I saw him ; 
and now there is, in addition to that, 
another which will probably be much 
more interesting to me, as it relates in 
some way, I imagine, to the business 
in which Claxton is mixed up. It must 
be so, I think ; for his tell-tale color 
came and went as I mentioned the 
partnership, and that man's name. 
Now, how am I to learn more frora him 
on that point? He is uneasy when 
allosion is made to it in conversation, 
and tries to change the subject ; and it 
is piain that Mrs. Calverlcy knows 
nothing at all about it. Mr. Gurwood, 
too, is evidently desirous that his 
mother should not know, as he betrayed 
such anxiety in asking me whether 
itwas from her I had heard mention of 
the partnership. And there is not 
another soül to whom I can turn with 
the chance of hearing any tidings of 
Tom Ddrham. 

" Stay 1 what did this man «ay about 
being appointed Joint executor with 
his mother ? In that case, he will re- 
main here for yet some time, and all 
the dead man's papers will pass into 
his hands. Such of them as are not 
entirely relating to the business will be 
brought to thisnouse ; and I shall have, 
perhaps, the opportunity of seeing them. 
In them I may discover something 
which will give me a clew, — some hint 
as to why Claxton obtained the agency 
for Tom Durham, and on what plea he 
asked for it. That is all I can hope to 
learn. About the two thousand pounds 
and the pale-faced woman, this man 
who is dead knew nothing. I must 
glean what I can from such papers as I 
can get hold of, and I must keep a care- 
ful watch upon the movements of my 
friend, the reverend." 

On the following morning Mrs. Cal- 
verley remaining in bed to breakfast 
and Fauline being in friendly attend- 
ance on her, it suddenly occurred to 
the widow that she should like to know 
the contents of the drawers in the writ- 


ing-table used by her deceased husband 
in his city office. 

"I have always been of opinion," 
she said to Pauline, after mentioning 
this subject, " that some extraordinary 
influence must have been used to in- 
duce Mr. Calverley to go into that 
Bpeculation of the ironworks ; and I 
think that very likely we may find 
some papers which will throw a light 
upon the matter." 

Paul ine's eyes brightened as she lis- 
tened. Perhaps the mysterious Mr. 
Claxton was mixed up with the specü- 
lation, or the drawers might contain 
other documents which might lead to a 
Solution of his . identity ; but she an- 
swered cautiously. 

" It may be as you say, madame. 
Shall I step down and ask Monsieur 
Martin to be good enough to go to the 
office, and search the desk on your be- 
half?" 

" Nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Cal- 
verley shortly. " This is a private 
matter, in which I do not choose to ask 
my son's assistance. You are good 
enough to act as my confidential friend, 
Madame Du Tertre," she added, with 
the nearest possible approach to soft- 
ness'in her manner, " and I wish you to 
represent me on this occasion." 

Pauline took up the hard, thin hand 
that layon the coverlet, and raised it 
to her Ups. " I will do any thing'you 
wish, my dear friend," she murmured, 
scarcely knowing how to conceal her 
delight. 

"In the top right-hand drawer of the 
dressing-table you will find Mr. Calver- 
ley's bunch of keys," said the widow. 
" One of them opens his office-desk. 
If you will give me my blotting-book, I 
will write a few lines to Mr. Jeffreys, 
authorizing you to have access- to the 
room. Once there, you will know what 
to iook for."- 

An hour afterwards, Pauline walked 
into the offices at Mincing Lane. Signs 
of mourning were there in the long 
Strips of wood, painted black, which 
were stuck up in front of the Windows ; 
in the unwonted silence which reigned 
around, the clerks working noiselessly 
at their desks, and the business visitors 
closing the doors softly behind them, 
and lowering their voices, as though in 
the presence of Death ; the messengers 
and porters abstaininc; from the jokes 
and whistling with which they usually 
seasoned their work. 

Pauline was shown into the little 
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glazed room, already familiär to her, 
and was speedily joined by the head 
clerk, to whom she handed Mrs. Calver- 
ley's note. After reading it, Mr. Jef- 
freys hesitated, but only for an in- 
stant. From his boyhood, he had been 
brought up by Mr. Calverley, had 
served him for thirty years with un- 
swerving fidelity, and had loved him as 
deeply as his unsentimental business 
nature would permit. In his late mas- 
ter's lifetime, no request of Mrs. Cal- 
verley's, unindorsed by her husband, 
would have had ■ the smallest weight 
with the head clerk; but Mr. Calver- 
ley was no longer the chief of the 
house ; no one knew how matters would 
turn out, or into whose hands the busi- 
ness would fall ; and Mr. Jeffreys had 
understood from Messrs. Pembertons, 
the iawyers, that Mrs. Calverley was 
appointed as executrix, and knew that 
it would be as well for him to secure a ' 
place in her favor. So, taking a key 
from his pocket, he requested the vis- 
itor to follow him, and ushered her up 
the stairs into the room on the first 
floor. 

There it was, with the exception of 
the absence of the central figure, exact- 
ly as she had last seen it. There stood 
his desk, the blotting-pad scribbled 
with recent memoranda, the date-index 
still showing the day ön which he had 
last been there, the pen-rack, the 
paper, — all the familiär objects, as 
though awaiting his return. Mr. Jef- 
freys walked to the window and pulled 
up the blind ; then looked round the 
room, and, in spite of himself, as it 
were, heaved a deep sigh. 

" It is Mrs. Calverley's wish, madame, I 
see," he said,referring to the letter which 
he held in his hand, " that you should be 
left alone. K you should require any 
assistance or Information from me, and 
will sound this bell," he pointed to the 
spring-bell on the table, which his mas- 
ter had used for summoning him, and 
him alone, " I shatl be in the next room, 
and will wait upon you at once." Then 
he bowed and retired. 

Left to herseif, and certain that the 
door was safely closed, Pauline took the 
bunch of keys from her pocket, and 
soon hit upon the one she required. 
One by one the drawers lay open be- 
före her, some almost empty, some 
packed to the brim, most of them with 
a top layer of dust, as though their Con- 
tents had been undisturbed for years. 
What did she find in them ? An as- 


semblage of odds and ends, a collection 
of papers and written documcnts, of' 
printed prospectuses of stock-jobbing 
companies, some of which had never 
seen the light, while others had per- 
ished in their speedily-blossomed ma- 
turity years ago. One contained a set 
of red-covered domestic account-books, 
neatly tied together with red tape ; and 
on examining these Pauline found them 
to be the receipted books of the butch- 
er, baker, &c, "in account with Mr. 
John Calverley, 48, Colebrook Row, 
Islington," and referring to a period 
when the dead man was only a strug- 
gling clerk, and lived with his old 
mother in the suburbs. In another lay 
scores of loose sheets of paper covered 
with his manuscript notes and calcula- 
tions, the first Tough draft of his report 
on the affairs of Lorraine Brothers, the 
stepping-stone to the position which he 
had afterwards occupied. 

But amongst all the papers, written 
and printed, there was no allusion to 
the Swartmoor Ironworks, no reference 
to what concerned Pauline more near- 
ly, the name of Claxton ; and she was 
about to give up the search in despair, 
and to summon Mr. Jeffreys for his fare- 
well, when in moving she touched some- 
thing with her foot, something which 
lay in the well of the desk covered by 
the top and flanked on either aide by 
the tvvo nests of drawers. At first she 
thought it was a footstool ; but stooping 
to examine it, and bringing it to the 
light, she fbund it to be a small wooden 
box, clamped with iron at the edges, 
and closed with a patent lock. The 
kev to this lock was on the bunch in 
her possession ; in- an instant she had 
the box on the desk, had opened it, and 
was examining its Contents. 

" Of no value to any one but their 
owner." The line which she had seen 
so often in the advertisement sheets 
of English newtfpapers rang in Pauline's 
mind as she turned over what had been 
so jealously guarded. A mirüature por- 
trait on ivory of an old^sray-haired 
woman in a lace cap with long falling 
lappets, and a black silk dress ; a folded 
piece of paper containing a long lock 
of silky white hair, and a written memo- 
randum, "Died April 13th, 1858;" 
two newspaper cuttings, one announ- 
cing the death of Mrs. Calverley, of 
Colebrook Row, Islington, at the date 
just mentioned, the other, marriage of 
John Calverley, Esq., with Jane, widow 
of the late George Gurwood, Esq., and 
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only daughter of John Lorraine, Esq., 
of Mincing Lane and Brunswick 
Square. Tnen Fauline came upon a 
packet of letters stained and discolored 
with age, which on examination proved 
to have been written to him by bis 
mother at various dates, while he was 
absent travelling on the business of the 
firm. 

And nothing eise. That box seemed 
to have been used by the dead man as a 
sacred depository for the relics of the old 
woman whom he had loved with such 
filial tenderness, whose memory he had 
so fondly cherished. Stay I rlere was 
8omething eise, an envelope, cleaner, 
fresher, and of newer shape, than the 
others. She took it out, and opened it 
ea^erly. Ah, at last I It contained a 
haif-sheet of note paper, on which were 
these words : — 

" October 4, '70. Transferred to pri- 
vate account, two thousand pounds. 
To be given to T. D. at request of 
A. C." 

She had found something, then : not 
much, but something. T. D. was, of 
course, Tom Durham, and the A. C. at 
whose request the money was to be paid 
to him was equally of course Mr. 
Claxton. She nad never heard his 
Christian name : it must be Albert, 
Alfred, Andrew, or something of the 
kind. 

Pauline replaced the paper in the 
envelope, which she put into ner pocket. 
No need to teil Mrs. Calverley any 
thing about that : that was her prize. 
It contained no reference to the Swart- 
moor Ironworks, and would have no 
interest for the widow. So she locked 
the box, and replaced it in its former 
Position under the desk, pressed the 
spring-bell (the familiär sound of which 
made Mr. Jeffreys jump off his chair), 
thanked the chief clerk, on his appear- 
ance, and took leave of him with much 
suavity. Then she took a cab, and, re- 
turning . straight to Great Walpole 
Street, rcported to Mrs. Calverley the 
total failure of her mission. 

There is a certain amount of bustle 
and confusion in Great Walpole Street ; 
for the time has arrived when It is to 
he removed. At the Oxford Arms, . 
intersecting Horatio Street, the hearse 
and the mourning-coaches have been 
drawn up for some time, and the black- 
job gentlemen are busying themselves, 
some in fixing plumes to the horses' 
heads, others in getting out the trap- 
pings, stares, hat-bands, and other hor- 


rible insignia of their calling. Then, 
the cold fowls and sherry having been 
consumed by the mourners, the dismal 
procession nies off to Eensal Green.; 
whence, in less than a couple of hours, 
it comes rattling back, with some of the 
occupants of its carriages laughin<£, and 
all of them talking : all save Martin 
Gurwood, who, in addition to his real 
grief at the loss of the dead man, is 
thinkincr that about that time Huin- 
phrey Statbam has gone on his mission 
to the cottage at Hendon. 


CHAPTER IV. 

"TAKE HER UP TENDERLY." 

THE blinds are up at the house in 
Great Walpole Street ; some of the 
Windows have been open to get rid of the 
prevalent " stuffiness ; " and, after the 
täte melancholy week, ageneral re-action 
towards sprightliness has set in among 
the household. This is confined to the 
lower regions, of course : up stairs, Mrs. 
Calverley, to whom the astute French 
milliaer, aided and abetted by the coun- 
sel of Pauline, has actually given some- 
thing like shape, sits, full-dressed and 
complacent, reading the letters of con- 
dolence which arrive by every post, and 
listening to the loud rings which pre- 
cede the leaving of cards, and the mak- 
ing of kind inquiries. Pauline is very 
attentive to her friend ; listening pa- 
tiently, now to her querulous complaints 
as to the hardness of her fate, now to 
her childish delight at beinjj the objeet 
of so many sympathetic letters and 
calls : she is unwearied in her endeav- 
ors to amuse Mrs. Calverley ; and she 
sueeeeds so well, that that worthy lady 
has given up her intention of visiting 
Brighton, which would not at all have 
coincided with Pauline's plans. 

For, on further thinking over the sub- 
jeet, she has become more and more 
convinced that Martin Gurwood is in 
possession of some secret regarding Mr. 
Calverley's death ; and she cannot divest 
herseif of the idea that this secret has 
some bearing on the matter which she 
has nearest at heart, — the identification 
of Claxton, as a means to the discovery 
of Tom Durham. The reverend is pre- 
oecupied now, and even graver than 
usual. If she could only induce this 
old woman to let her have a little time 
to herseif, she could watch where he 
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goes to I Now, at this very minute. on 
Sie morning after the funeral, the ser- 
▼ant is brushing Mr. Gurwood's hat in 
the hall, and he is about to start on 
some expedition which might, perhaps, 
have as much interest for her as for him. 

Perfectly unconscious of the excite- 
ment he was causing to his mother's 
visitor, Martin Garwood sallied forth, 
and walked down Great Walpole Street 
in qaest of a cab to take him to the city. 
The good-looking young clergyman, un- 
mistakably handsome, despite his grave 
and somcwhat ascetic appearance, was 
an object of much remark. The nurs- 
ery-maids, who were convoyin* their 
little charges to scamper about Guelph 
Park, were in some instances outspoken 
in their admiration of him. The peo- 
ple hiding behind the wire-blinds in the 
physicians dining-room, waiting their 
turn for an audience, looked out with 
envy at his trim figure and brisk activi- 
ty, and turned back in disgust to refresh 
themselves with the outside sheet of the 
Times, or to stare with feeble curiosity 
at their fellow-victims. But, however 
bright may have been his personal ap- 
pearance, it is certain that he was in a 
State of great mental disquietude ; and, 
when hc ascended the dingy stairs lead- 
ing to Humphrcy Statham's office, his 
heart was beating audibly. 

Mr. Collins was a man who never re- 
peated a mistake : so that directly he 
caught sight of Martin he gave him 
precedence over the business people, 
who were awaiting in the outer omce, 
and showed him at once into Mr. Stat- 
ham's sanctum. 

Humphrcy was not at his desk : he 
had pulled his arm-chair in front of the 
fire, and was reclining in it, his feet 
stretched out on the fender, his hands 
plunged in his trousers pockets. So 
deep in rumination was he, that he did 
not look up at the opening of the door ; 
but, thinking it was merely Collins with 
some business question, waited to be 
spoken to. 

" Asleep ? " said Martin Gurwood, 
bending over him, and touching him 
lightly on the Shoulder. 

" What, is it you? " cried Humphrey, 
starting up. " Asleep, no 1 but, I con- 
fess, perfectly rapt and engrossed in 
thouorht." 

" And the subject was " — 

" Exactly the subject which you have 
come to talk to me about. Ah I my dear 
fellow, I have had the most extraordi- 
nary time since I saw you." 


" You have been to Hendon ? " 

" Yes : I went yesterday." 

" And you saw this young woman ? " 

« I did." 

" Well, what is she like ? Does she 
agree? What terms did you offer 
her?" 

" Stav ! it is impossible for me to an- 
swer all your questions at once. You 
must let me teil my story my own way, 
while you sit there ; and don't interrupt 
me. xesterday morning I drove out to 
Hendon in a hansom cab ; and, while the 
driver was pulling up for refreshment, 
I made my way to Rose Cottage, where 
I had been told Mrs. Claxton livod. 
Such a pretty place, Gurwood I Even 
in this wretched weather one could not 
fail to understand how lovely it must be 
in summer time ; and even now how trim 
and orderly it was I I walked round 
and round it before I could make up my 
mind to ring the bell. I must teil you 
I had already arranged in my mind a 
little plot for representing myself as 
deeply interested in some charity, for 
which I intended to request her aid ; 
but the place looked so different to 
what I nad expected, so cosöy and 
homely, that I hesitated about entering 
it under a false pretence, even thougn 
I knew my motive to be a good one. 
However, at last I made up my mind, 
and pulled the bell. It was answered 
by a tidy, pleasant-faced, middle-aged 
woman. I asked if Mrs. Claxton were 
at home ; and she answered, Yes ; but 
doubted whether I could see her, invhv 
ing me at the same time to walk in, 
while she took my message to her mis- 
tress. And then she ushered me into 
what was the dining-room, I suppose, — 
all dark green paper, and black oak fur- 
niture, and some capitai proofs on ihe 
wall ; and as I was mooning about, and 
staring at cvery thing, the Soor opened, 
and a lady came into the room." 

" A lady ? " echoed Martin involun- 
tarily. 

" I said a lady, and I meant it, and I 
hold to the term," said Humphrey Stat- 
ham, looking straight at him. "I don't 
know what her birth and breeding may 
have been, — I should think both°mu«t 
have been good, — but I never saw a 
more perfectly lady-like or a sweeter 
manner." 

" What is the character of her per- 
sonal appearance ? " asked Martin 
coldly. 

" You mean, what is she like to look 
at, I suppose? " said Statham. " Quite 
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yonng, not more than two or three and 
twenty, I should think, with a slight, 
girlish figure, and a bright, healthy, 
wholesome face. You know what I 
mean by wholesome, — beaming hazel 
eyes, clear red and white compiexion, 
round white teeth, and in her eyes a 
look of frank honesty and innocence 
which should be her passport through 
the world." 

"She will need some snch recom- 
mendation, poor girl," said Martin, shak- 
ing his head. 

u 1 am not at all sure about that," said 
Humphrey energetically. " Certainly 
not so much as you think. You wait 
until I have told you all about it, and I 
fihall be greatly surprised if you are not 
of my opinion in the matter. Let me 
see : where was I ? Oh I ehe had just 
come into the room. Well, I rose on 
her entrance ; but she very courteously 
motioned me to my seat again, and 
asked me my business. I confess, at 
thatmoment I feit like a tremendous 
impostor : I had not been the least ner- 
vous before, as, with such a woman as I 
had expected to meet, I could have bra- 
zened it out perfectly ; but this was a 
very different affair. I feit it almost 
impossible to teil even a white lie to 
I thisquiet little creature. However, I 
' blandered out the story I had concocted 
as best I could, and she listened ear- 
nestly and attentively. When I stopped 
speaking, she told me that her means 
were not very large, but that she would 
spare me as much as she could. She 
took out her purse ; but I thought that 
was a little too much: so I muttered 
something about having no receipt with 
me, and told her it would be better for 
her to send her subscription to the office. 
I thought I might as well learn a little 
more : so I introduced Mr. Claxton's 
name, suggesting, I think, that he should 
interest some of his city friends in the 
charity ; but her poor little face feil at 
once. Mr. Claxton was away, she said, 
travelling on business ; and she burst 
into tears. I was very nearly myself 
breaking down at this ; but she recov- 
ered herseif quickly, and begged me to 
excuse her. Mr. Claxton was not in 
good health, she said, at the time of his 
departure ; and, as she had not heard 
from hiin since, she could not help feel- 
ing nervous." 

* Ulis is very dreadful," said Martin 

Gurwood, coveringhis face with his hand. 

" Ah ! but if you had only seen her," 

said Humphrey: "her pale, wistful 


face, her large eyes füll oftearsl Ide- 
clare I very nearly dropped the mask 
and betrayed myself. I asked her if 
Mr. Claxton were well known on the 
line on which he was travelling, sug- 
gesting that, if that were the case, and 
he had been taken ill, some one would 
turely have written to her. But ehe 
didn't seem to know where he had gone, 
and she did not like to make any in- 
quiries. Mr. Claxton was, she said, a 
partner in the firm of Calverley and 
Company of Mincing Lane ; and she had 
thought of going down there to make 
inquiries concerning him. But she 
remembered that some time ago Mr. 
Claxton had warned her in the strengest 
manner against ever going to the d|p 
house, or taking notice to any one of 
his absence, however prolonged it might 
be. It was one of the laws of business, 
she supposed, she said with a faint 
smile ; but she had now become so ner- 
vous that she was very nearly breaking 

lw. 

" That is precisely the catastrophe 
which we have been trying to avert," 
said Martin. 

" And which we shall certainly not 
be able to avert ip the manner we 
originally intended," said Humphrey 
Statiham. 

"The story grows blacker as you 
proeeed with it," said Martin, looking 
uneasily at his companion. "From au 
I gather from you, it seems evident that 
— this" — 

" This lady," said Mr. Statham almost 
sternly. 

" Certainly — this lady is quiet, sen- 
sible, and well behaved." 

"More than that," said Humphrey 
eagerly. " After I leffc her, I had my 
luncheon at the inn ; I dropped in at 
the little post-office and stationer's shop; 
I chatted with half a dozen people about 
Mrs. Claxton ; and from one and all I 
heard the same story : that she is kind- 
hearted, charitable, and unceasing in 
doin<r good ; that she is the vicar's right 
hand among the school-children, and 
that she is a pattern wife." 

"Wifel" echoed Martin Gurwood. 
" Do you mean to say " — 

"1 mean to say, Martin Gurwood," 
said Statham, bending forward, and 
speaking in a deep, earnest voiee, " that 
I have not the smallest doubt that the 
woman of whom we are speaking was 
married to the man whom you buried 
yesterday. I mean to say that at this 
instant she believes herseif to be hk 
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wife ; and that it will be next to impos- 
•ible to make her understand the awful 
position in which she is placed. I mean 
to say that she is the victim* of as black 
a fraud as ever was perpetrated, and 
that — there ! I won't say any more : the 
man's dead ; and we have all need of 
forgiveness." 

" The Lord help her in her trouble I " 
said Martin Gurwood solemnly, bowing 
his head. " If what you say is right, 
and I feel it is, the mystery of the double 
name is now made clear." 

" Yes," said Statham : " had this lady 
been what we originally supposed, it is 
probable that he would not have given 
nimself the trouble of inventing any 
Buch mystery ; but being, as she londly 
imagined herseif, his wife, it was neces- 
sary to give* her a name by which she 
might pass unrecognized by anv of his 
friends who might aecidentally come 
across her. The whole scheme must 
have been deliberately concocted, and, 
with its association of Claxton as a 
partner in Calverley's house, is diaboli- 
cally ingenious." 

Tfiiere was silence for a few moments, 
broken by Martin Gurwood. "The 
question comes back to us again," he 
said. " What are we to do ? " 

"It comes back," said Humphrey; 
" but this time I have no hesitation as 
to how it should be answered. When 
we last entered into this subject, after 
long discussion, we decided that the in- 
habitant of Rose Cottage must be in- 
formed of what had taten place, and 
that an annuity must be offered her, on 
condition of her keeping the knowledge 
of her position, and even her existence, 
from Mrs. Calverley. Now, part of our 
Programme must be held to, and part 
abandoned." 

" It is our duty, I imagine, to break 
to her what has occurred," said Mar- 
tin. 

" And to do so without a day's de- 
lay," said Humphrey. " That is neces- 
8ary for our own sake as well as for 
hers. I did my best to impress upon 
her the inadvisability of her going to the 
house in the city; but as each day 
passes,, and no news is heard of him 
whom she awaits, her anxiety will 
increase more and more ; and there is 
no knowing what rash step she may 
take." 

" Of course, if she went to Mincing 
Lane, she would learn at once that no 
Mr. Claxton was known there, and t!hat 
Mr. Calverley was dead. Putting tüese 


two facts together, she would at once 
understand what had occurred." 

" Ay ; and she would not be long in 
realizing her own position, poor thing ; 
for of course she would hear of Mrs. 
Calverley, and then nothing could be 
kept from her. No : to such a woman, 
the horrible truth, blurted out in that 
way, might prove fatal ; and though to 
die might possibly be the best thing 
that could nappen to her, we must do 
our best to prevent any such calamity. 
The truth must be told to her, but it 
must be told kindly and gently ; and it 
must be pointed out to her, that, as she • 
has sinncd unwittingly, she will not be 
condemned." 

" Is she to be told that ? " cried Mai> 
tin Gurwood. " If whoever breaks the 
news to her talks to her after that 
fashion, he will be right, if he is alluding 
to the divine mercy ; but can he say the 
same of the world r Will not the world 
condemn her, point at her the finger of 
scorn, bid her not darken its respectable 
doors ? Will not women, priding them- 
selves on their goodness and their 
charity, take delight in hunting her 
down, and withdrawing themselves from 
the contamination of her presence? 
Will she not henceforth, and for the rest 
of her life, lie under a ban, be kept 
apart, sent to Coventry, have to perform 
social quarantine, and to keep the Yellow 
Flag fiying, to warn all who approach 
her of the danger they run ? " 

Humphrey Statham looked at his 
companion with surprise. He had never 
seen him so animated before. " You 
are right," he said. " Heaven help 
herl it is the penalty which she will 
have topay for this man's sin, in which no 
one will believe that she did not partici- 
pate. There are thousands who will be 
ready to speak pityingly of him, while 
their hearts will be closed against her ! 
Such is the justice of the world ! " 

"It must be our task, provided all 
that you imagine turns out to be true," 
said Martin, " to endeavor to alleviate 
her position as much as possible." 

" As a relative of the dead man who 
has worked this wrong, and as a clergy- 
man, your influence and example can 
do her more good than those of any 
other person. Except, perhaps, Mrs. 
Calverley," added Statham, after a 
pause ; " who, I hope, for more reasons 
than one, will never know any thino* of 
Mrs. — Mrs. Claxton's existence." 

" All that I can do, I will do most 
eamestly," said Martin. 
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" You must do something^ more, Mar- 
tin Gurwood," said Humphrey: "you 
must go to Hendon to-morrow, and break 
the news to this jpoor creature." 

" I ! " cried Martin Gurwood : " it is 
impossible — I " — 

" You, and no one eise," said Hum- 
phrey. "In the first place, you are 
more accustomed than I am to such 
scenes, deeply painful, I grant, as that 
which will ensue. It is fitting that the 
words which you will have to say to her 
should come froni the mouth of a man 
like you, a servant of God, keeping 
bimself unspotted from the world, 
rather than from any of us who are 
living this driving, tearing, work-a-day 
life." 

Martin Gurwood was silent for a few 
moments, his eyes fixed on the ground : 
thenhe said with ashudder, "I cannot 
do it. I feel I cannot do it." 

" Oh ! yes, you can, and you will," 
said Humphrey, touching him kindly on 
the Shoulder. 

" Shall I have to teil her — all ? " 

" The all is, unfortunately, simple 
enough. You will have to teil her, 
that, so far as she was concerned, the 
life of this man, who has just passed 
away, was a fraud and a pretence; 
that his name was not Claxton, but 
Calverley ; that he was not her husband, 
for at the very time when he, as she 
thought, made her his wife, he was 
married to another woman. You will 
have to expose all his baseness and his 
treachery ; and you will find that ßhe 
will speak pityingly of him, and forgive 
him, as women always do forgive those 
who ruin them body and soul." 

" You think they do ? " said Martin 
Gurwood, looking at him earnestly. 

" I know it," said Statham ; " but that 
is neilher here nor there. You must 
undertake this duty, Martin ; for it lies 
more in your province than in mine. If 
my original notion had proved correct, 
I could have assumed the requisite 
amount of sternness, and should have 
done very well ; but, as matters stand at 
present, 1 should be quite out of my 
eiement. It is meant for you, Martin ; 
and you must do it." 

"I will do.mybest," said Martin; 
"though I shudder at the task, and 
greatly fear my own powers in being 
able to carry it through. Am I to say 
any thing about the annuity, as we 
settled before?" 

"No; I think not," said Humphrey 
Statham promptly : " that is a part of 


the affair which need not be touched on 
just yet ; and, when it comes to the front) 
I had better take it in hand. Not that 
you would not deal with it with perfect 
delicaey ; but it requires a little infusion 
of business, which is more in my way. 
You are perfectly certain you are right 
in what vou told me the other day about 
the will r — no mention of any one who 
could possibly be this lady, whom we 
know as Mrs. Claxton ? " 

" None. Every person named in the 
will is known to me or to my mother." 

"Have you been through Mr. Cal- 
verley's private papers ? " 

" I have gone through most of them : 
they were not numerous, and were very 
methodically arranged." 

"And you have föund nothing sus- 
picious in them, — no .memorandum 
making provision for any one ? " 

"Nothing of the kind. But last 
night Mr. Jeffreys brought up to me the 
banker's pass-book of the firm ; and I 
noticed that about four months ago a 
sum of two thousand pounds was trans- 
ferred from the business aecount to Mr. 
Calverley's private aecount ; and I 
thought that was remarkable." 

" It was ; and to have noticed it does 
you credit. I had no idea you had so 
much business discrimination." 

" You have not heard all," said Mar- 
tin. " On my pointing this out to Mr. 
Jeffreys, of course without hinting what 
idea had Struck me, he told me that 
three or four years ago, he could not 
recollect the exaet date off-hand, a very 
much larger sum, ten thousand pounds, 
in fact, had been transferred from one 
aecount to the other in the same way." 

" Then it seems pretty clear to me," 
said Humphrey Statham, " that we shall 
not have to tax our inventive faculties, 
or to bewilder Mr. Jeffreys with any 
mysterious story, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing Mrs. Claxton with proper means 
of support." 

" xou imagine this money was de- 
voted to her service ? " asked Martin. 

"I have very little doubt about it. 
The ten thousand pounds were no doubt 
set aside and invested in some safe con- 
cern, yielding a moderate rate of inter- 
est, say five or six per cent, and settled 
upon her. From this she would have a 
decent yearly income, more than enough 
if I may judge from what I saw of her 
yesterday, to keep her in comfort. I 
don't know what the two thousand 
pounds, transferred recently, can have 
been for, unless it was that Mr. Calver- 
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ley found his health beginning to fail, 
and desired to make a larger provision 
for her." 

"Might not this second sum have 
been given as a bribe to some one ? " 
asked Martin : " for the sake of buying 
•omebody's silence, — some one wbo 
had discovered what was going on, and 
threatened to reveal it ? " 

" Most assuredly it migbt," said Stat- 
ham, in astonishment ; " and it is by no 
means unlikely that it was applied in 
that manner. I am amazed, Martin, at 
your fertility of resource : I had no 
idea that you had so mucb acquaintance 
with human nature." 

"In any case, then," said Martin 
Garwood, ignoring the latter portion of 
his compamon's speech, " it will not be 
necessary for me to touch upon the 
question of money in my interview with 
Mrs. Claxton." 

" Certainly not," said Humphrey ; 
" beyond broadly hintin^, if you find it 
necessary, that she will be properly 
cared for. But my own feeling is, that 
•he will be far too much overwhelmed 
to think of any thing beyond the loss 
•he has sustained, and her present mis- 
ery." 

" You do not understate the unpleas- 
antness and the difficulty of the mission 
you have proposed for me," said Mar- 
tin with a halt-smile. 

" I do not overstate it, my dear Gur- 
wood, believe me," said Statham. " And 
all I can do now is to wish you.God- 
speed in it." 

When Martin Gurwood returned to 
Great Walpole Street that afternoon, he 
found that Mr. Jeffreys had been sent 
for by Mrs. Calverley, and was already 
installed in the dining-room, with vari- 
ous books and documents, which he was 
submitting to the widow. Madame Du 
Tertre sat at her friend's right hand, 
taking notes of such practica! business 
suggeetions as occurred to Mrs. Calver- 
ley, and of the replies to such inquiries 
as she herseif thought fit to make. To 
Martin's great relief, the banker's pass- 
book, which he had seen on the previous 
evening, was not amongst those pro- 
duced. 

Mrs. Calverley looked somewhat con- 
fused at her son's entrance. " I asked 
Mr. Jeffreys to bring these books up 
here, Martin," she said, " as it was im- 
possible for me to go to the cityjust 
yet; and I wanted to have a general 
idea of how matters stood." 


" Tou did perfectly right, my dear 
mother," said Martin absently, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. His conver- 
sation with Statham, the story he had 
heard, and the task he had undcrtaken, 
were all fresh in his mind ; and he could 
not concentrate his attention on any 
thing eise. 

" You seem fatigued, Monsieur Mar- 
tin," said Pauline, eying him closely: 
" the worry of the last few days has 
been too much for you." 

" It is not that, Madame Du Tertre, w 
said Martin, rousing himself: " the fact 
is, I have been engaged in the city all 
day ; and that always tires me." 

"In the cityl" repeated Pauline. 
" Madame asked Monsieur Jeffreys, and 
he told us you had not been there." 

"Not to Mincing Lane. I had an 
engagement of my own in the city, 
which has occupied me all day." 

"Ahl and you found that very fa- 
tiguing ? The roar and the noise of Lon- 
don, the crowded streets, the want of 
fresh air, — all this must be very unpleas- 
ant to you, Monsieur Martin. You will 
be glad to get back to your quiet, yoiur 
country, and your — what you call — 
pariah." 

" I shall not be able to return there 
for some little time yet, I fear," said 
Martin. " I have a great deai yet to do 
in London." 

"I should like you to go through 
some of these books with me to-morrow. 
Mr. Jeffreys can leave them here, and 
can come up to-morrow ; and " — 

" Not to-morrow, mother," said Mar- 
tin. " I have an engagement of impor- 
tance, which will occupy me the whole 
day." 

Mrs. Calverley looked displeased. 
"It is much better not to postpone 
these matters," she said. 

But Martin Gurwood answered short- 
ly, " It cannot be to-morrow, mother : the 
appointment which I have made must be 
kept." And, as he looked up, the tell- 
tale color came again to his cheeks, as 
he saw Madame Du Tertre's eyes eaorer- 
ly fastened on him. 

"An appointment which must be 
kept," muttered Pauline to herseif, as 
she locked her chamber-door for the 
night. " I was right, then 1 This man 
has been away all day, engaged on some 
business which he does not name : he 
has an appointment for to-morrow, 
about the nature of which he is also si- 
lent. I am convinced that he is keep- 
ing something secret, and have an in- 
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explicable feeling that tbat something 
has to do with me. Mrs. Calverley wifl 
have to pass her dav in solitude to-mor- 
row ; ibr I, too, have an appointment 
which I must keep; and when Monsieur 
Martin has an interview withhis friend, 
I shall not be far away. 

Madame Du Tertre was with her dear 
friend very early the next morning. 
She had received a letter, she said, from 
a poor cousin of hers, who, helpless and 
friendless, had arrived in London the 

Erevious evening. Pauline must go to 
er at once, but would return by dinner- 
time. Mrs. Calverley graciously gave 
her consent to this proceeding, and 
Pauline took her leave. 

Soon afber breakfast Martin Gurwood 
issued froin the house, and hailing the 
driver of a hansom cab, which was just 
Coming out from the adjacent mews, 
fresh for its day's work, stepped lightly 
into the vehicle, and was driven off. 
Immediately afterwards a lady, wear- 
insr a large black cloth cloak, and hat 
with a thick veil, called the next han- 
som that appeared, and bade its driver 
keep the other cab, now some distance 
ahead, in view. 

An ostler who was passin» by, with 
a bit of straw in his mouth, and ■ an 
empty sack thrown over his Shoulders, 
heard the direction given, and grinned 
cynically. 

" The old game 1 Always a woman 
for that sort of caper 1 " he muttered to 
himself, as he disappeared down the 
mews. 


CHAPTER V. 

PARSON'S WORK. 

MARTIN GURWOOD had a dis- 
turbed ride to Hendon. The difficul- 
ty of the task which he had undertaken 
to discharge seemed to increase as he 

Srogressed towards his destination ; and 
e lay back in the cab, buried in thought, 
revolving in his mind the best manner 
of breaking the fearful news of which 
he was the bearer, and wondering how 
it would be received. From time to 
time he raised himself to gaze at the 
prettiness of the scenery through which 
he was passing, to look at die wild, 

forse-covered expanse of Hampstead 
leath, and to refresh his eyes, wearied 
with the dull monotony of the London 
bricks, and the glare of the London 
pavement, with that soft greenery which 


is so eminently characteristic of our 
northern suburbs ; but the thought of 
the duty before him prevented his en- 
joying the sight as he otherwise would; 
and resuming his reverie, he remained 
absorbed until he roused himself at the 
entrance of Hendon village. 

" Thcre is the finger-post that Stat- 
ham spoke of, and the little pond close 
by," he said to himself. " It is no use 
taking the cab any farther. I suppose 
I had better make the best of my way 
to Rose Cottage on foot." So saying, 
he raised his stick, and, obedient to 
the signal, the cabman drew up at the 
side of the road. " You had better go 
and put up your horse at the inn," said 
Martin to him: "it has been a lon<? 
pull for him, poor animal ; and I shall 
be some little time before I want to re- 
turn." The driver carefully inspected 
his fare. He had come a long way, and 
was now setting down, not at any house, 
not at any lodge, but in an open coun- 
try road. " Was it a case of — no ! " 
The gravity of Martin Gurwood's face, 
the length of his coat, the spotless stiff- 
ness of his white cravat, had their ef- 
fect even on this ribald of the cab 
rank. 

" You will come for me, sir, then, to 
the public, when you want me ? " he 
said, touching his hat with his forefin- 
ger, and drove away contented. 

Then Martin Gurwood, following 
Statham's directions, walked slowly up 
the little street, took the turning lead- 
ing to the church, and looked out for 
Rose Cottage. There it was, standin" 
some distance back from the road, with 
the ruddy glow of the Virginia creeper 
not yet wholly gone from it. Martin 
Gurwood stopped at the garden gate, 
and looked at the little paradise, so trim 
and orderly, so neatly kept, so thor- 
oughly comförtable, and yet so fuily un- 
pretentious, with the greatest adm%a- 
tion. Then he lifted the latch, and 
walked towards the house. 

The gate swung to behind him, and 
Alice, who was in her bedroom hearing 
little Bell her lessons, heard the clang- 
ing of the latch. She laid down the 
book, and, stopping the child's babbling 
by her uplifted finger, leaned her head 
to listen. 

" What is it, mamma ? " asked little 
Bell in wonderment. 

" Hush, dear 1 " said Alice. " I heard 
the garden gate. No sound of wheels 1 
Then he cannot have brought his lug- 
gage. Still it must be John!" She 
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rose frorn her seat, and hurried down 
the etairs into the little hall. Just as 
she reached the half-glass door, and had 
her hand upon the lock, a man stepped 
into the portico. The figure was stränge 
to her : it was not John. 

She thought she would have fainted : 
her grasp on the door relaxed, and she 
staggered against the wall. Seeing her 
condition, the gentleman entered the 
hall, took her, with a kind, firm hold, 
by the arm, and led her into the dining. 
room, the door of which stood open- 
She went passively, making no rcsist- 
ance, taking, as it were, no notice, but 
throwin" herseif into a chair, and Ster- 
ine blankly at him, stricken dumb with 
sickening apprehension. 

" I am speaking to Mrs. — Mrs. Clax- 
ton ? " he said, alter a moment's pause, 
in a soft, kind voice. 

He was a young man, she began to 
notice, fair and good-looking, and 
dressed in clerical garb. That last fact 
had a peculiar significance for her. In 
the far northeast of England, on the 
sea-coast, where some of Alice's early 
days had been passed, it was the prac- 
tice of the fishermen, when one of their 
number had been lost, to get the parson 
to go to the newly-made widow, and 
break the news to her. In a stormy 
season, Alice had often seen the sable- 

Sarbed messenger proceeding on his 
oleful mission ; and the remembrance 
of him, and of the " parson's work," as 
it was called, when he was so engaged, 
rose vividly before her, and inspired her 
with sudden terror. 

" You are a clergyman ? " she said, 
looking hard at him. 

" I am," he replied, still in the same 
soft tone. " My name is Gurwood, — 
Martin Gurwood ; and I have come here 
to"— 

"You have come here to teil me 
something dreadful, — I know it : I feel 
it, — something dreadful about my hus- 
band ! " 

• She pushed her hair back from off 
her face, and leaned forward on the ta- 
ble, looking at him, her eyes staring, 
her Ups apart. Martin thought he had 
scarcely ever seen any thing so beauti- 
ful. 

"My visit to you certainly relates to 
Mr. Claxton," he began ; and then he 
hesitated, and looked down. 

" Ah l " she cried, immediately noti- 
cing his confusion. " It is about John, 
then. There is something wrong, I 
know. , Teil me all about it at once : I 


can bear it I am strong, — mach 
stronger than I look. I entreat you not 
to keep me in suspense I " 

" I am deeplv grieved for you, mad- 
am, w said Martin ; " for you are right in 
anticipating that I bring bad news 
about Mr. Claxton. During his absence 
from home, he was attacked by a very 
sharp illness." 

" He was ill when he left here," cried 
Alice. " I knew it, and Mr. Broadbent, 
the doctor, knew it too, though I could 
not get him to say so. He ought not to 
have gone away. I ought not to have 
let him go. Now teil me, sir, pray : he 
has been very ill, you say ; is he bet- 
ter?" 

"I trust he is better," said Martin 
solemnly. 

Something in his tone Struck Alice 
at once. " An.! " she cried, with a short, 
sharp scream : " I know now : he is 
dead l " And covering her face with 
her hands, she sobbed violently. 

Martin Gurwood sat by, gazing at 
her with tear-dimmed eyes. He was 
not a man given to the reading of char- 
acter; he had not been in the room 
with this girl for more than five minutes ; 
he had not exchanged ten sentences 
with her ; and yet he was certain that 
Humphrey Statham was perfectly right 
in the estimate which he had formed of 
her, and that however cruelly she might 
have been treated, she herseif was 
wholly innocent. 

After some moments, Alice raised her 
head from out her hands. " I can listen 
to you now," she said very quietly: 
" will you teil me all about it ? I sup- 
pose it was the fact of my recognizing 
you as a clergyman that gave me the 
intuitive knowledge that something 
dreadful had happened, and that you 
had come to'tell me all. I am ready to 
hear it now ! " 

Martin Gurwood was horribly dis- 
composed at this. He feit he could give 
her no Information ; for it would be im- 
poseible to teil her that the man whom 
she supposed to be her husband had 
died on the day that he left Hendon, as 
she would naturally inquire why the 
news of his death had so long been 
kept from her ; and Martin owned to 
himself that he was not good at inven- 
tion. He did not know what to say ; 
and he therefore remained silent, his 
hand fluttering nervously round his 
mouth. 

" My dear madam," commenced Mar- 
tin, with much hesitation, " beyond the. 
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awfol fact, there is indeed nothing to 
teil." 

She looked disappointed for an in- 
stant : then, striving to control the work- 
ing of her Ups, she said, " Did he ask 
for me ? did he speak of me before — 
before — Ah, my darling John ! My 
dear, good old John, kindest, best, and 
dearest 1 I cannot Dear it : what shall 
I do ! " She broke down utterly, and 
again buried her face, down which 
the tears were Streaming, in her hands. 

Enowing the impossibility of afford- 
injj her any relief, Martin Gurwood sat 
helplessly by. He could only wait 
until the outburst of grief should 
moderate ; he knew that it was of no 
nse attempüng to check it: so he 
waited. 

Presently she raised her head. "I 
thought I had more command over my- 
self," she said. " I did not know I was 
» weak. But when there is any occa- 
non for me to act, I shall be found 
streng enough. Teil me, sir, if you 
please, — where is he ? When will they 
Dring him home ? " 

Martin Gurwood was not prepared 
for this question : it was not one of those 
which he had talked over with Statham. 
Its being put so straightforward and 
direct was a contingency which he 
never contemplated ; and he knew not 
how to meet it. 

" Where is he ? " repeated Alice, ob- 
serving his hesitation. " There is, per- 
haps, some difficulty about his being 
brought here." 

u There — there is," said Martin Gur- 
wood, catching at the chance. 

" Then I will go to him 1 I will be 
taken to him at once ! " 

u There will be some difficulty about 
that, my dear madam," said Martin. 
"I am afraid it cannot be managed so 
easily as you seem to anticipate." 

" Difficulty 1 Cannot be managed! 
I do not understand what you mean, 
nir!" 

u Why," said Martin, hesitating worse 
than ever, "you see that — in these 
matters " — 

"In these matters who should be by 
them," cried Alice, " but their nearest 
and dearest ? Who shall teil me not to 
go to my husband ? Who shall gain- 
»ay my right to be by him at such a 
ume? He had no relatives: he was 
mine, — mine alone, and I was all the 
world to him 1 Oh, my dear old John l " 
And again she burst into an agony of 
tears. 


Martin Gurwood was almost at his 
wits' end. He foresaw that if the ques- 
tion were put to him again, as it 
would be put, he knew, so ßoon as her 
access of erief was over, — if Alice 
again called upon him to take her to 
her husband, in default of any reasonable 
excuse, he should probably be forced to 
confess the truth ; and then he must be 
prepared to take the consequences, 
which he knew would be serious. This 
girl's utter prostration and humiliation, 
Mfs. Calverley's first outburst of rage, 
and subsequent malignant revenge, the 
shattering of the dead man's reputation, 
and the despicable Blander and gossip 
which would ensue, — Martin Gurwood 
thought of all these : knew that their 
being called into action was dependent 
on how to manage to get throuojh the 
next few minutes. Why on eartn had 
he undertaken this business V Why had 
not Statham, whosc experience in such 
matters ought to have forwarned him 
that such a point was likely to arise, — 
why had he not instructed him how to 
deal with it V From her point of view, 
this poor girl was, no doubt, strictly 
right. She considered herseif to be the 
dead man's widow (Martin had not 
now the smallest doubt on that pointj, 
and was therefore perfectly justified in 
demanding to be taken to him. Even 
if Martin Gurwood's conscience would 
have absolved him from telling a white 
lie on the occasion, his inventive powers 
were not of calibre sufficient to devise 
the necessary fiction : he feit there was 
no chance for him but to teil Alice as 
little of the truth as would satisfy her, 
in as roundabout a manner as he could 
manage, and then to risk the result. 

Just as he had arrived at this deter- 
mination, he raised his eyes, and saw a 
little child run past the window. A 
small, delicate little girl, with lonoj, fair 
hair Streaming down her Shoulders, 
prettily, even elegantly, dressed, and 
laughing heartily as she pursued a 
large elastic ball which bounded before 
her. Martin saw her but for an instant : 
then she disappeared down the garden 
path. 

But that momentary glimpse was suffi- 
cient to give Martin Gurwood an idea. 
And when Alice raised her tear-blurred 
face, now stern with the expression of a 
set and determined purpose, he was, to 
a certain extent, prepared for her. 

" You must take me to my husband," 
she said quietlv. "I am grateful to 
you for Coming here, Mr." — 
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u Garwood, — my naine is Martin Gur- 
wood." 

"I am grateful to you for Coming 
here, Mr. Gurwood, ana for the delicate 
manncr in which you have performed 
your task. But now I wish to be taken 
to my husband. I have a right to make 
that claim, and I do so 1 " 

" My dcar madam," said Martin Gur- 
wood, in the same quiet tone, but with 
much more firmness than he had hither- 
to exhibited, " I will not allow that you 
owe me the smallest Obligation ; but- if 
you did, the way in which you could 
best repay me would be by exciting 
yourself as little as possibLe. Under 
these most painful circumstances, you 
muet not give way, Mrs. Claxton : you 
must keep up as best you can, for the 
sake of his memory, for the sake of the 
child which he has left behind him." 

" Little Bell ? the child who is piay- 
ing in the garden, and who just now 
passed the window ? " 

" Yes : a fragile, fair, bright-looking 
mite." 

" Little Bell ! She is not Mr. Clax- 
ton's child, sir, nor mine ; but she is 
another living proof of John's good- 
nees and thoughtfulness and care for 
others." She rose from her seat as she 
spoke, and wandered in a purposeless 
manner to the window. " So tnought- 
ful, so unseifish, so generous," she mur- 
mured. "It is three years ago since 
little Bell first came here." 

" Indeed," said Martin, delighted at 
the unexpected reprieve, and anxioüs to 
divert her thoughts as long as possible 
from the one dread subject. "Indeed. 
And where did she come from ? " 

"From the workhouse," said Alice, 
not looking at him, but gazing straight 
before her through the window, against 
which her forehead was pressed, — " from 
the workhouse. It was John's doing 
that we brought her here, — all John's 
doing. It was from Mr. Tomlinson, the 
clergyman," she continued, in a low 
tone, and with a certain abrupt inco- 
herence of manner, "that we heard 
about it : such cold weather, with the 
snow lyincr deep in the fields I Mr. Tom- 
linson told us that they had found her 
lyincr against a haystack in one of far- 
mer Mullins's fields, half frozen, and with 
a baby at her breast. So thin and pale 
and delicate she looked, when we went 
down to see her, lying in the workhouse 
bed ! She had been starved as well as 
frozen, Mr. Broadbent ßaid; and her 
chceks were hollow, and there were 


g*eat, dark circles around her eyes. 
ut she must have been pretty, oh, so 
pretty 1 Her chestnut hair was soft and 
delicate, and her poor, thin hands, al- 
most transparent, were white and well* 
shaped. " 

In his first relief from the repetition 
of the demand which he expected Alice 
would make, Martin Gurwood did not 
pay much attention to the commence- 
ment of her little story ; but, as it pro- 
gressed, his interest became excited; 
and at this point he left his chair, and 
stood by her at the window. 

" Who was she ? " he asked. " Where 
did she come from ? " 

" We never knew," said Alice, shak- 
her head. " She never spoke from the 
time they found her until her death, two 
days after; but she had never been 
married : there was no wedding-ring on 
her finger ; and when they told me that, 
that, I turned to John and spoke to 
him." 

" Do you recoilect what you said ? " 
asked Martin, half with a desire to 
satisfy his own curiosity, half wishing 
to lead her on. 

"Recoilect?" said Alice. "I re- 
member the very words. * O John ! ' I 
said, * my dear old John, isn't it an awful 
thing to think how this poor creature has 
been deceived ? You maydepend upon 
it, John,' I said, * that the man who has 
brought her to this shame made her a 
promise of marriage, or deceived her in 
some cruel and heartless manner.' " 

" Did you say that ? " asked Martin, 
in a low voice. 

" I did, and more. ' Her death will 
lie at his door, John,' I said, ' as surely 
as if he had killed her with his hand. 
He did kill her : first her soul, and then 
her body ; and he will be held responsible 
for the murder of each ! ' I recoilect then 
that John threw his arms around me, 
and implored me to stop. His face was 
quite white, and the tears were Stream- 
ing down his cheeks; for he had the 
tenderest heart ! And then, when the 
poor girl died, he proposed that we 
should take the baby, and adopt it for 
our own; and we did so. Strange it 
was, I recoilect, that for weeks after 
that, whenever John was at home, and 
in one of his silent moods, which came 
upon him first about that time, I would 
see him of an evening, when he thought 
I was not looking at him, with his eyes 
fixed upon me, and with the tears steal- 
ingdown his cheeks." 

Was it stränge, knowing what he did ? 
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Martin thought not; but he did not 
speak. 

" He was thinking of that poor girl, 
I suppose," murmured Alice, half to her- 
self : " thinking of all the troubles and 
sufferings she had gone through ; think- 
ing, I shouldn't wonder, that they might 
have been mine, if I had not been mer- 
cirally placed in a different position, and 
out of the reach of temptation ; for he 
had the ten leres t heart, and he loved 
me so dearly ! oh, so dearly, that the 
mere thought of any thing happening to 
me to cause me pain or sunerinc; was 
enough to make him utterly wretched." 
Theo, the sense of her Situation dawn- 
ing again upon her, she cried out, " And 
now he is lost to nie forever ! There is 
no one now to think of or take care of 
me ! We were all in all to each other ; 
and now I am left alone in the world : 
what shall I do ? oh ! what shall I do ? " 

It had been Martin Gurwood's lot, in 
the discharge of his clerical duties, to 
listen a hundred times in his life to the 
despairing wail from women just robbed 
of tbeir husbands by death : a hundred 
times had he cheered the darkened 
and dispirited soul with recapitulations 
of the almighty goodness, with the 
hope that the parting from the loved 
and lost one was but temporary, and 
not of long duration ; and that in the 
fature, the two, re-united, might enjoy 
an eternity of bliss such as they had 
never known here. What could he say 
to the woman now grovelling before 
him in her misery and despair ? What 
word of encouragement, what scrap of 
hope, could he whisper into her dulled 
ear ? How could he, with the fearful 
knowledge which he had acquired, speak 
to her of the future of this man, wnose 
memory she so blindly worshipped, 
ignorant of the manner in which he had 
basely betrayed her? How could he 
even speak kindly of the dead man's 
past, and echo the terms of affection in 
which she mentioned him, knowing, as 
he did, the füll measure of the deceit 
and iniquity practised upon her by the 
man whom she imagined to have been 
her husband ? 

No! In all Martin Gurwood's cleri- 
cal career (and the experiences of a 
zealous and earnest clergyman in an 
agricultural district are fraught with far 
more horrors, and tend to a far lower 
appreciation of the human race, than 
the uninitiated can imagine), he had nev- 
er had to deal with such a case as this. In 
his reproof he could temper justice with 


mercy ; in his consolation he could bid 
" despair and anguish flee the struggling 
soul : " but to attempf now to cast down 
the idol from its pedestal ; to attempt to 
show to the heart-broken woman, wnose 
sobs were resounding through the room, 
that the man whose loss she was deplor- 
ing had been her worst and bitterest 
enemy ; to point out that the emotion 
which he had exhibited at the story of 
the outcast woman and her baby was 
merely caused by " the conscience-prick 
and the memory-smart," proving tohim 
the similarity of his own crime with 
that of the man on whom he was in- 
vited to sit in judgment, — to do all or 
any of this was beyond Martin Gur- 
wood's power : he ought to have done 
it, he knew ; but he was only human, af- 
ter all, and he decided to leave it alone. 

The story of the frozen woman with 
the baby in her arms, — his thoughts 
had wandered away to that — slight 
and delicate was she, and with long 
chestnut hair. What a stränge coin- 
cidence ! that this man, who had himself 
deceived a young and trusting woman, 
should by his unsuspecting victim be 
called upon to exercise his charity 
towards another victim, — should be ex- 
pected to denounce the crime of which 
he had himself been guiltyl How 
stränge to think that — Martin was in- 
terrupted in his reverie by a movement 
on Alice's part. She had risen to her 
feet, twisted her dishevelled hair into a 
knot behind her head, and stood pale 
and statuesque. before him. 

"I shall De ready in five minutes," 
she said ; " and I shall then expect you 
to take me straight to where my hus- 
band's body is lying. If you rerase to 
do so, I shall call upon you to teil me 
where it is, — to give me the address. I 
have a right as his wife, — oh, my God 1 " 
she moaned, — " as his widow, to de- 
mand that ; and I shall do so." 

The critical time had arrived. Mar- 
tin knew that, and feit stronger and 
more self-reliant than he had antici- 

Eated. The fact was, that he thought 
e saw a way of tiding the matter over 
until he could communicate with Hum- 
phrey Statham, and possibly get his 
friend to take the bürden of the dis- 
closure upon himself. 

" My dear madam," he "said, " I can 
quite appreciate your anxiety, which is 
perfectly natural under the circum- 
stances, and which I shall be most anx- 
ious to alleviate ; but I must ask you to 
have a little patience. This evening — 
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should you still wish it — 70a shall be 
taken to the place where Mr. Claxton's 
body was conveyed." 

" Where is that place, Mr. Gur- 
wood ? " cried Alice. " There is some 
mystery about this whlch I do not un- 
derstand : I insist upon knowing where 
this place is 1 " 

" You shall know," said Martin quiet- 
ly. " The place to which the body 
was conveyed was Mr. Calverley's house, 
in Great Walpole Street." 

"Mr. Calverley's! What! John's 
partner ? " 

"Mr. Calverley of Mincing Lane. 
You have heard of him ? " 

" Oh, a thousand times ! Mr. Claxton 
was a sleeping partner in the house of 
Calverley and Company, you know. Oh, 
of course it was quite natural that my 
poor darling should be carried there ! I 
am so relieved, Mr. Gurwood. I was 
afraid that poor John had been taken to 
some horrid place, and thought that 
was the reason why you objected to my 
going there ; but, as he is at Mr. Cal- 
verley's house " — 

*" For that reason you must defer go- 
i^g there until the even mg," said Mar- 
tin Gurwood, with more nrmness than 
he had hitherto shown. " This sad 
event has thrown the house into great 
confusion ; and it will be necessary that 
I should go back and apprize Mrs. Cal- 
verley, whom you do not know, I think, 
of your intention of Coming there to- 
night." 

" I suppose you are right," said Alice, 
in a disappointed tone. "I suppose, 
even at such a dreadful time as this, 
there are re^ulations and observances 
which must be respected. Will you 
promise me that you will come to me 
this evcning ? " 

"Either I myself or some friend 
whom I can trust," said Martin. " And 
now I must leave you, for the time is 
short, and I have a great deal to do in 
it." 

He took one glance at her pale, tear- 
ful face, with even more than interest, 
and withdrew. 

He was thinking to himself how very 
beautiful she was, when his reflections 
were checked by his catching sight of a 
female figure, in a black cloak, in the 
path before him. 

On his near approach the lady raised 
her veil, and to his astonished eyes re- 
vealed the features of Madame Du 
Tertre. 


CHAPTER VL 

BUN TO EAKTH. 

rpHE driver of the hansom cab which 
JL Pauline had chartered did his duty 
nobly by his fare. In going so long a 
distance, • and on a comparatively de- 
serted road, he knew too well the im- 
possibility of endeavoring to conceal 
his pursuit from the Observation of his 
brotner Jehu: indeed, no sooner did 
they pass the confines of Guelph Park 
than the driver who had Martin under 
his charge turned round, and there en- 
sued between the two men an inter- 
change of signs familiär only to the 
initiated of the craft, which set them 
both at their ease, and prevented fiir- 
ther interrogation. Pauline's driver 
followed the other hansom at sufficient 
distance never to lose sight of it ; and 
when Martin Gurwood stopped the cab, 
and alighted from it, the pursuing cab- 
man drew up at a convenient bend of 
the road, and communicated the fact to 
bis fare. Then Pauline jumped out, 
discharged the man, — she would pro- 
vide her own means of return, ehe said, 
— and slowly and stealthily followed 
Martin's retreating figure. 

The pursuit in which she was en- 

faged was by no means unpleasant to 
'auline: indeed, she rather liked it. 
There was, as has before been noticed, 
something stealthy and cat-like in her 
nature and her manner ; and the mere 
fact, that, unknown to him, she was 
watching a person who was evidently 
engaged on a private mission, the dis- 
covery of which might seriously affect 
him, and would in any event be disa- 
greeable to him, had for her a potent 
charm. As she journeyed onward in 
the cab, her thoughts, too, had been 
pre-occupied as to the object of Martin 
Grurwooa's secret expedition. That it 
was of importance she was certaitf, or 
he would not otherwise have refused 
with so much decision his mother's re- 
quest that he should devote the day to 
the inspection of documents in Mr. Jef- 
frey's Company. That it had to do with 
the mystery of Calverley and Claxton, 
and consequently with the greater, and, 
to her, far more interesting, mystery of . 
Tom Durham's disappearance, she fully 
believed. As yet she had been able to 
elueidate nothing concerning the paper 
which ehe had diScovered in the wooaen 
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box underneathMr. Calverley's desk, — 
the memorandum of the transfer of the 
two thousand pounds " to be given to 
T. D. at the request of A. C." Per- 
haps the very business od which she 
was engaged might give her some clew 
to it, — might reveal the identity of 
this Claxton which Mr. Calverley had 
so pertinaciously concealed from her. 
Once brought face to face with him, she 
could readily trust to her own wit and 
tact to extract from him the Information 
she required, or, at all events, to learn 
something that would be of service to 
her in accomplishing her self-imposed 
task. 

What can there be for Martin Gur- 
wdod to search after in this queer, out- 
of-the-world village, amon<?st these old- 
fashioned cottages, standmg back in 
gardens, where the size of the trees, 
the hedges, and the evergreens, shows 
the length of time they have been 
growing ? This man Claxton cannot 
live here in this place, so remote from 
the bustle of life, so inaccessible to or- 
dinary traffic. This is a spot to which 
one might retire for rest and repose 
after a long career of business. What 
has brought Martin Gurwood tp such a 
place? Whom can he be seeking 
nere? 

As these thoughts passed through 
Pauline's mind, the object of her pur- 
suit turned from the hi<jh-road and 
passed out of her sight. Sne noted the 
spot where he had disappeared; and 
when she reached it, was just in time to 
see him leaning over the half-gate, and 
contemplating the garden stretched out 
before him. Pauline paused at the end 
of the road until she saw him open the 
gate and enter the garden : then she 
elowly sauntered on. 

When Pauline reached the gate, Mar- 
tin Gurwood had disappeared. The 
gate, slammed to by the spring attached 
to it, was still vibrating on its hinges : 
bis retreating footsteps on the gravel 
path were still faintly audible ; but the 
man himself was not to be seen. So 
far, then, she had succeeded. She had 
tracked him to the house which he had 
come to visit : now she must ascertain 
what was his business there. 

How to set about this perplexed her 
sorqiy. A score of dinerent notions 
rushed into her mind. It would be 
easy to ascertain the name and charac- 
ter of the occupant of the house from 
any of the tradespeople in the village; 
but, on looking round, Pauline found 


that there were no shops within sight ; 
and she was fearful that, during the time 
occupied by her absence, Martin Gur- 
wood might leave the place. Should 
she open the gate, boldly march up the 
carriage-drive, and ask for the master 
of the house, trusting to herseif to find 
some pretext for disturbing him when 
he came ? That would lay her open to 
the chance of Martin Gurwood's seeing 
her before she had been able to gain 
any Information, and either postponing 
the business which had brought him 
there, or deceiving her as to its nature. 
She must think it all over more carefully 
before she acted ; and meanwhile she 
would walk round and survey the prem- 
ises. 

The cottage stood, as has been stated, 
in the midst of a very large old-fash- 
ioned garden. On the left of this gar- 
den was a narrow path, bounded on one 
side by the garden itself, on the other 
by a huge hedge belonging to Dr. Broad- 
bent, and encouraged by him in its 
wildest luxuriance, to screen his prem- 
ises from the Observation of such of the 
villagers as used the path for the short 
cut from the village to the London roäd. 
The hedge had at one time been equally 
luxuriant on the Rose Cottage side ; but 
Alice had strong notions of the neces- 
sity for plenty of air, and had persuaded 
John to have it trimmed to a moderate 
height. " What on earth do we want 
with that great green screen, keeping 
off every breath or air ? " she said : " and 
as for what Mr. Broadbent says about 
privacy, that is all nonsense. Not ten 
people in the day go down the lane, and 
none of them ever think of looking into 
our garden. If they did, they would 
be perfectly welcome, would they not, 
John ? I am sure there is nothing here 
that we wish to conceal : is there, 
dear ? " And John acquiescing, as he 
did in every thing she proposed, the 
hedge was trimmed accordingly. So 
that Pauline, Walking down this path, 
found that as soon as she had proceeded 
a certain distance she had an uninter- 
rupted view of the back of the house^ 
and of a large portion of the garden. 

She knew nothing of horticulture, and 
had never given any attention to gar- 
dens : theyhad not come into her line of 
life ; but she was always observant, and 
she noticed the trim and orderly man- 
ner in which this place was kept, and 
thought that it reflected great credit on 
the gardener, whom she saw in the dis- 
tance wheeling away a great load of 
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dead leaves, which he had collected into 
a heap, and pressed into his barrow. 
She was about to call the man to her, 
and compliment him on the State of his 
garden, at the same time taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity of asking a few 
questions about his employer, when a 
httle girl, with long, fair hair Streaming 
down her back, ran out of the shrub- 
bery, in chase of an india-rubber ball 
which bounded before her. 

Pauline drew back for an instant, but 
the child did not notice her, so engrossed 
was she by her game. In a few 
minutes, however, the ball bounded 
over the hedge, and feil at Pauline's 
feet. 

The child looked round for aid, which 
was generally available in the person of 
the gardener; but the gardener had 
wheeled his barrow out of sight by this 
time ; and all that the child could do, 
therefore, was to put her finger to her 
lip, and burst into tears. 

" Don't cry, my child," said Pauline, 
softly, speaking to her. 

The child looked up ; but on catching 
sight of Pauline hid her face in her 
hands, and cried more copiously than 
before. 

u Don't cry, my child," repeated Pau- 
line. " Don't be afraid. See : here is 
your ball," holding it up. " Shall I 
throw it to you ? " 

" Ess," said the child, looking up 
shyly through her fingers*: " frow it 
down at wonst, pease." 

Pauline complied. The ball feil at 
the child's feet, and rolled a little dis- 
tance behind- her; but she took no 
notice of it: she was fully occupied 
in examining her newly-found friend. 

Out of her great blue eyes the child 
stared in silence for some moments ; 
then, coming closer to the hedge, she 
said, still staring earnestly, " Are you 
aHinjin?" 

Pauline was completely puzzled. 

11 A what, child ? " she asked. 

" A Hinjin," repeated the child. " Do 
you tum from Hinjia ? " 

" Gr — r — rand* Dieu ! " cried Pau- 
line, surprised into one of the exclama- 
tions of her old life. " No, child : what 
makes you think that ? " 

" Tos you have dot a brack face, and 
you speak so funny," said the child. 

Pauline smiled. " A biack face 1 " she 
said to herseif. " I am swarthy enough, 
I know; but if this child thinks me 
black, she must needs have' lived with 
very fair people. She seems sufficieat- 


ly intelligent, and may probably be able 
to give me some Information. What is 
your name, my dear?" she said to the 
child. 

" Bell," said the child promptly. 

" Bell," repeated Pauline : " what a 
pretty name, — blonde et belle. What is 
your other name, my dear ? " 

The child thought for a moment, and 
then said gravely " Lickle Bell." 

" Öh I but you must have some other 
name besides that," said Pauline. 
" What is your other name ? " 

"No more," said the child, shaking 
n<ar head. 

**■ Yes, but your nom defamtUe, — yoiir 
family name. You have that V " 

" No, no, no," said the child, empha- 
sizing each word with a shake of her 
head. 

" But your papa " — 

" He's dorn away tavelling on 'ail- 
*oad." 

" Gone travelling on the railroad, has 
he ? Has your mamma gone with 
him?" 

"No: me mamma's at home; been 
teaching me my 'cripture 'istory." 
. " What a kind, good mamma I " said 
Pauline, with curling lip. " And what 
is your mamma's name, dear ? " 

"Misse C'axton, 'Ose Tottage, 'En- 
don, Mid'sex," said the child, all in a 
breath: the sentence being evidently 
the result of much practice. 

Mrs. Claxton : the wife of the man at 
whose request Mr. Calverley had giyen 
the two thousand pounds to Tom jDtuv 
ham ! Ah ! how Pauline's heart bound- 
ed, and how the color flushed into her 
sw»arthy cheeks, at hearing those words ! 
She had been right, then : the instinct 
that so seldora deserted her had served 
her truly in this instance. She had 
feit all along that the secret business 
on which Martin Gurwood had been 
engaged had some reference to her af- 
fairs ; and now she had proved it 1 

What were the relations between 
Martin Gurwood and Mrs. Claxton? 
Pshaw ! Had her steady, business-like 
brain taken to weavinoj romances ? 
What more likely than that Mrs. Cal- 
verley's son should come out to seek an 
interview on business matters with the 
wife of her dead husband's partner? 
Stay, thoucrh 1 with the partner, yes ; 
but the chud had said that Mr. Claxton 
was away travelling on business. Pau- 
line knew of her own knowledge that 
Mrs. Calverley had never seen Mr. 
Claxton, mach less his wife; and recog- 
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nized at once that, had business been 
, the object of the interview, it was Mr. 
Jeffreys wbo would have been de- 
spatched to seek an interview with the 
partner, and not Mr. Gurwood to see 
the wife. The mystery still remained 
in fallest force, and had yet to be eluci- 
dated by her. 
Of what more use could the child be 
-.toher? — the child, who, seeing her- 
I newly-found friend immersed in her 
f own thoughts, had again turned to her 
ball There might be still some more 
information to be obtained ; and Pauline 
would try and gain it. 
"And so your papa is not at home ? " 
! ehe commenced. 

«Tavelling ou 'ail'oad," said the 
child, making the ball bound again. 
" And your mamma is all alone ? " 
"Not all alone now: gemply tum. 
Mamma thought it was papa, and me 
got off 'cripture 'istory. Me saw it was 
stränge gemply, and run off wif my 

"A stränge gentleman, eh?" said 
Panline. " Did you never see him be- 
fore?" 

w Me never saw him before : me wish 
he would always tum at lesson-time." 

" And how long has your papa been 
a*ay from home ? " 

u Two, free weeks : two, free months. 
Me frow my ball to you, and you frow 
meback asrain." 

As she spoke, the ball came bounding 
across the hedge. Pauline took it up, 
and threw it back to the child. 

" Do you know Mr. Calverley, dear ? " 
■he asked, as Bell stood with the ball in 
her band, ready to launch it at her again. 

"Misse Calverley?" repeated the 
child. " Me not know him : me know 
y Dr. ßroadbent, what brings nassie pow- 
dera in his pocket." 

u You don't know Mr. Calverley ? " 

"No : me not know Misse Calverley. 
Me go and get George to play at ball/' 
she added, after a moment's pause, fini- 
ta» that there was no more amusement 
to be had from her newly-found friend, 
and running away after the gardener. 

Pauline watched the child disappear 
ta the shrubbery: then, folding her 
arms across her breast, feil into her old 
habit of Walking to and fro to think out 
the emotione under which she was la- 
borin<r. 

Perhaps she had deceived herseif, 
&fter all : perhaps her fertiie brain had 
been conjuring up, and given lifo and 
&ame to, a set of phantoms. There was 


no evidence to connect this Mrs. Clax- 
ton with the pale-faced woman whom 
she had seen at South ampton ; who 
might have been a mere emissary of 
Tom's, employed by him to get the 
money, and bring it to him there. It 
seemed impossible that the wife of such 
a man as Mr. Claxton, who was on all 
sides represented to be a partner in the 
house of Calverley & Co., could de- 
scend to such a position ; it seemed im- 
possible that — She stopped in her 
walk, motionless and transfixed. 

She had been looking at the house ; 
and at one of the lower Windows, a 
large French window opcning on to the 
grounds, she suddenly saw the figure of 
a woman. She recognized it in an in- 
ßtant, — recognized it as the pale-faced 
woman whom she had seen Walking to 
and fro on the railway platform at 
Southampton with Tom Durham, and 
of whom he had taken such an affec- 
tionate farewell; pale-faced still, and 
tearful ; with bent head, and wringing 
hands. She Stands for a moment alone : 
the next instant she is joined by Mar- 
tin Gurwood, who seems by his actions 
to be exhorting her to confidence and 
courage. It is, of course, by their ac- 
tions alone that Pauline can judge what 
they are doing; but her southern na- 
ture leads her to translate their panto- 
mime, feeble though it may be, more 
readily than could any one less accus- 
tomcd to gesture and action. See her 
bent head, her shrinking figure, her 
hands outspread before her 1 Then no- 
tice his Iook turned upward, the grow- 
ing uprightness of his stately figure, 
his elevated hand. Evidently, ahe is 
ffiving wav under the weight of some 
distress, while he is consoling her, and, 
as Pauline judges from his actions, 
pointing out to her the course of duty. 
The reverend's consolation has but 
little effect, Pauline thinks, as the pale- 
faced woman, giving way to her grief, 
sinks upon the ground, and lays pros- 
trate at her companion's feet. 

Now to see what is the exact State of 
the relations between them ! Now to see 
whether the secret, which from the first 
she has believed Martin Gurwood to be 
concealing in his breast, has reference 
to a woman! whether this misogynist 
as his friends think him, and as he 
strives to prove himself, is but as other 
men are, frail and feeble, liable to be 
diverted from- his path of duty, and to be 
turned hither and thither by a woman's 
influence. 


■ 
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By Martin's actions, the reply is pat- 
ent to her at once. Had he been this 
woman's lover, had he been striving to 
become her lover, he would have cast 
himself down on his knees beside her, 
and striven to have raised her, bidding 
her repose herseif and her grief on him. 
As it was, he stood there looking at 
her, as Pauline could distinguish, with 
eyes füll of sorrowful regard, with head: 
bent, and hands that involuntarily 
8ought U» raise her, and were then re- 
strained, and folded across his breast. 
No further action, no movement of his 
lips, so far as she could see. " It is in 
his capacity as priest," she said to her- 
seif, "that he is here : there is no ques- 
tion of his being this woman's lover. 
Evidently she is suffering from some 
great trouble, and he has come to an- 
nounce it to her. They are not as our 
priests, theie Protestants ; and he is an 
Englishman besides. He has told his 
story in their usuai cold, matter-of-fact, 
uniinpassioned way, and awaits now 
quietly until she shall arise from the 
awoon into which the receipt of the in- 
telligence has thrown her. So far, I 
have been wrong. That he had a Be- 
eret, I still believe ; but that it is not 
in the least connected with this woman, 
I am sure. What it may be, I have 
«tili to learn ; and I will learn it, that 
it may give me power over him, and, 
through him, over nis mother, — whom I 
intend to minister to my comforts, and 
to be my principal source of support, 
for yeart to come. This pale-faced 
woman too I " She had thought that 
she had brought down both the birds 
with one stone ; but now each mystery 
was still a sealed book to her. 

How was she to get at them? It 
would have been useless to inquire of 
the tradespeople in the village now, who 
would simply teil her what she knew 
already, — the name of the occupant' 
of Kose Cottage, of his Station in life, 
of his position as Mr. Calverley's part- 
ner. Of all this she was already aware. 
From whom was she to learn more ? 
From Martin Gurwood himself, and no 
one eise. She must brave it out with 
him ; she must bring to that interview, 
which must take place at once, all her 
courage, and all her knowledge of the 
world, — the one, to bear her up in con- 
fronting the rage which he would un- 
doubtedly feel at finding he had been 
followed ; the other in enablin^ her to 
see through any deception which he 
might try to practise upon her. 


See! they move. The pale-faced 
woman rises from the floor. Ah ! with 
what dignity, Pauline acknowledges to 
herseif, keeping her eyes straight upon 
the window. She Stands upright now 
before her companion, and is evidently 
speaking with simple, unexaggerated 
action. He is striving to refute what 
she is saying, if he can be judged by 
th« bending of his Shoulders, by the 
moving of his hand. He fails, though : 
Pauline sees that. Then he bows, in 
"fcaking his leave, and disappears. 

What ehe has to do must be done at 
once. She is to meet and confront him, 
and brazen it out before him. She had 
noticed that the cab in which he had 
come, after settin<j him down, had 
rolled off in the direction of the vil- 
lage. To get to the village, he must 
pass the end of the path in which she 
then stood. If she could get there be- 
fore him, she would be in time. In an- 
other instant she had gathered her 
skirt around her, and set off into a 
swifl and steady run. She reached the 
end of the path as Martin Gurwood 
emerged through the garden-gate, and 
remained still, awaiting his approach. 

He came on steadily, his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, until he was within a 
short distance of her. Then he looked 
up, and wavered in his walk for an in- 
stant, seeing her planted directly in his 
path. For an instant: the next, he 
continued his advance,— continued it 
even when she threw back her veil, and 
when, as she saw by a quick, upward 
glance at him, he recognized her features. 

It was best, she thought, that she 
should speak first. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Gurwood," she 
said, in a light and pleasant tone. 
" You are surprised to see me here ? " 

His face was stern and rigid, as he 
replied, " Had it been any one eise, I 
might have been surprised : in Madame 
Du Tertre such conduet appears to me 
perfectly natural, and what I always 
imagined her perfectly capable of being 
guilty of." 

•< * Such conduet ! ' < Guilty of ! ' " she 
repeated. " This is harsh language 
Monsieur Martin. Of what conduet, 
pray, have I been guilty ? " 

" Of following me, and spying upon 
my actions, madame.: of that there can 
be little doubt ! " 

" And yet, at that you are not sur- 

Erised," she said, with a laugh. M You 
ad so low an opinion of me, that you 
take 'such conduet' as a matter of 
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course. Well, I am not disposed to 
deny it. I have followed 70a; and I 
have, as you call it, spied upon your ac- 
tions. It is for you to explain them ! " 

" To explain them ! " cried Martin 
Gurwpod, with a burst of Indignation : 
u to whDin, pray ? To my conscience, 
I can explain them readily enough : to 
those who have any claim upon me to 
ask for an explanation, I can gire it. 
But to you, in what capacity am I to 
explain it ? " 

"In my capacity as Mrs. Calverley's 
friend and agent," said Pauline, making 
a hold stroke. " I am here in her .in- 
terests : it is by her that I am author- 
ized to do what I have done." 

The shot had told : she saw its effect 
at once in his blanched cheek, and his 
hesitating manner. 

" You have come here as my mother's 
agent ? " he asked. 

" I have," she replied, looking him 
straight in the face. 

"Then," he said, after a moment's 
pause, " if you are realiy and truly her 
friend, I must ask you, in her interests, 
to conceal from her all you have seen, 
to teil her a story in no way bearing 
upon the truth; to divert her thoughts 
and suspicions — for she must needs 
suspect, if she has employed yöu, as you 
ßay, to watch me in what I do — into 
some totally different Channel." 

Pauline smiled srimly. " I thought 
so I " she exclaimed. " It will not suit 
the ßev. Martin Gurwood, rigid mor- 
ajist, the most holy of men, to have it 
known, even by his mother, that he has 
been to visit a pretty woman, and that 
his conversation with her has been of 
such effect that she has cast herseif at 
his feet, during her husband's absence, 
and that he has been enabled to give 
her consolation in her deepest sorrow." 

"If your taunt feil upon me, and 
upon me alone," said Martin, drawing 
himself up, and looking straight at her, 
"it would be harmless enough; but I 
have others to think of, and others to 
shield. If you knew who the lady is of 
whom you are speaking in thiB thought- 
less manner, you would " — 

" I know well enough," said Pauline, 
with a sneer. " This woman, this friend 
of yours, is the wife of Mr. Claxton, the 
partner of your mother's husband, whom 
you have just buried." 

" You think so ! " cried Martin. 
"She thinks so herseif; but it is for 
me to undeceive you, though I have 
kept the truth from her. This woman 


is one whom Mr. Calverley most basely 
deceivedl Under a false name, the 
name which you have mentioned, he 
wooed and won her; and she at this 
moment believes herseif to be his 
widow [ " 


CHAPTER Vn. 

A THIRD IN THE FLOT. 

17\VEN Pauline's stoieal calmness waa # 
j not proof against the announce-' 
ment which she had just heard from 
Martin Gurwood. She staggered back, 
staring wildly at him, and putting her 
hand to her head, as though doubting 
the evidence of her senses. Martin, 
thinking she was about tofall, proffered 
his arm : she put it asidetgently. 

" Thank you," she said. " I shall be 
very well presently. The shock was a lit- 
tle too much for me : to have one's 
faith in such a man's character rudely, 
shaken is — But I will not add to your 
distress, Monsieur Martin, by any ob- 
servations of mine. You are going this 
way ? Then let us walk together. Af- 
ter a little reflection, I shall be bester 
able to comprehend the füll nature of 
the disclosure you« have been good 
enough to make to me." 

Martin bowed. And they set off 
Walking towards the village, both si- 
lent, and buried in their own thoughts. 

Pauline had, indeed, need for a little 
quiet, in which she might turn over in 
her mind the news which she had just 
heard, and calculate its bearing on her 
future. Mr. Calverley, under the as- 
sumed name of Claxton, was living with 
this woman at Hendon; and,of course, 
was in the habit of visiting her 
when he pretended that he was away 
on business, inspecting the ironworks 
in the North. Pauline saw that at 
once, and half smiled as she al- 
lowed to herself that Mrs. Calverley's 
hatred of the Swartmoor Ironworks 
was not without cause. And as for the 
reverend's story that the woman had 
been betrayed by a false marriage — 
bah ! that was to be taken for what it 
was worth. 

What a strande old man, this Calver- 
ley i How rase, how eunning ! He had 
deeeived even her. So quiet, and staid, 
and long-suffering, as he seemed. It was 
not difficult to understani now why Mr. 
Claxton had never been formally pro- 
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sented to the houschold at Great Wal- 
pole Street. She was — stay though ! 
the link connecting her with Tom Dur- 
ham : that was still wanting, and must 
be found. Could the reverend help her 
toit? She would tryl 

«* Teil me, Monsieur Martin : is this 
the first time you have seen this poor 
creature who lias been so cruelly de 
ceived ? " 

Whcn Martin Gurwood raised his 
face, his cheeks were flushed at the Im- 
putation which he conceived Pauline's 
question to convey. " This is the first 
time I have ever seen the lady," he said 
in a gravo tone ; " and it is only lately 
that Ihave known of her existence." 

" Indeed ! " said Pauline. " And from 
whom did you hear of her existence ? 
not from Madame Calverley ! " 

" Good heavens, no ! " cried Martin. 
" It is of the utmost importance, for 
more reasons than one, that my mother 
should know nothingof this sad afFair." 

" Exactly," said Pauline, looking at 
him nnrrowly : " I perfectly agree with 
you. Then, from whom did you have 
the Information ? You will pardon me, 
Monsieur Martin," she added, in a soft 
voice ; " but I take such interest in this 
sad^fiair." 

" From Mr. Broadbent, the doctor re- 
riding in this village. He happened to 
be with Dr. Haughton when we body 
was found, and recognized it as that of 
the gentleman whom he had known as 
Mr. Ciaxton." 

"Oh, indeed! how sadly interest- 
ing," she said. " This reverend knows 
nothing about this pale-faced woman," 
she thought to herseif, "and cannot 
help me in any way respecting her. 
Why my husband left me, where he is 
now, — that tormenting mystery of my 
life, — is still — save that I know that he 
and this woman are not now together — 
as far from Solution as ever. That 
knöwledge is, however, a point gained ; 
and, possessed as I am of this secret, I 
think I shall be enabled, not merely to 
prevent their Coming together again, 
but to have my revenge on her for what 
she has done already. And now let us 
see how the land lies, and how this 
reverend intends to proceed in the mat- 
ter. His plumes were rather ruffled, I 
thought, just now. I must set them 
straight again." 

She turned to Martin Gurwood, who, 
with his eyes still downcast, was strid- 
ina by her side, and said, " I have been 
thinking over what you told me, Mon- 


sieur Martin, and I do not remember 
eyer to have heard a sadder story. Ah 1 
Monsieur Martin, it is lucky that it is 
into your hands that this poor young 
woman has fallen, — you, whose lrfe has 
been so pure and blameless " — 

" Madame Du Tertre," he interrupted 
hurriedly, u I must beg of you " — 

" I repeat, Monsieur Martin, you, 
whose liie has been so pure and blame- 
less — have I not heard of it from your 
mother ? have I not watched it for some 
time myself ? — can feel true Christian 
pity for this girl so cruelly betrayed. 
You 'are right, too, in keeping the 
mere fact of her existence secret 
from Madame Calverley. She would 
be furious, that good lady ; and not 
without cause. She would be furious ; 
and when she is furious she loses 
her head, and would bring trouble 
and scandal upon the family. Do you 
know what I have been thinking about 
durin<r our walk, Monsieur Martin ? I 
have oeen thinking that you will re- 
quire my assistance in this matter." 

"Your assistance, Madame Du 
Tertre ? " 

" Mine, Monsieur Martin. You, who 
can see things so clearly, will not re- 
quire to be told that I have great influ- 
ence with Madame Calverley : that in- 
fluence shall be exercised in your be- 
half. I will enter into a compact with 
you to help you in aidin<r this unhappy 
woman, of whom you take so compas- 
sionate a view by every means in my 
power, provided that you do not inter- 
fere with any plans of mine as regards 
your mother." 

"I — I must first know what those 
plans are, before I can agree to your 

Eroposition, madame," said Martin with 
esitation. 

" Are you in a position to make 
terms ? " asked Pauline with a short, 
hard laugh. "I do not know myself 
what those plans are at present, — noth- 
ing to hurt you or any one, you may be 
sure ; but you see I am in possession of 
your secret, and can work for or against 
you as I choose. There ! don't look so 
scared, Monsieur Martin. I meant no 
härm. You will find me a trusty ally : 
a woman can do more in these cases 
than any man, however well-inten- 
tioned ; and we may, perhaps, keep the 
truth of her real position from this poor 
creature for a time. And whenever it 
must be told, you may depend upon it 
I should break it to her better than you 
would." 
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Martin glanced hurriedly at her as he 
comprehended the fall force of what she 
said, — as the exact position in which they 
stood to each other dawned upon him. 
He had been taken unawares, when his 
nervous System, always highly strung, 
was at its extreme point of tension after 
the interview with Alice ; and, «carce 
thinking what he was saying, he blurted 
out the secret which should never have 
passed his Ups, and the revelation of 
which involved such dire consequences. 
What would Humphrey Statham say 
when he knew what had happened, as 
know it he mnst? He, cool, far-seeing, 
and methodical, wonld be sure to re- 
proach his friend with having acted on 
neadstrong impnlse. Martin blamed 
his own rashness ; but what was said 
could not be onsaid. Madame Du Ter- 
tre, as she had remarked, was in pos- 
session of the facta ; and the only way to 
treat her now was to make her a friend 
instead of an enemy, and to give in to 
her as far as was compatible with the 
plan already laid down. Her tendency 
was at present undoubtedly amiable, 
Martin thought, and it was best to en- 
conrage that spirit. He knew that, in 
her assertion of her power over Mrs. 
Calverley she spioke truth ; and it was all- 
important that that power should be ex- 
ercised in their favor. His motber was 
splenetic and stubborn : once raised to 
a sense of her injuries, she would leave 
nothing nndone to sweep this wretched 
woman from her path, and to crush her 
altogether. For Alice's sake, it was 
most important that the knowledge of 
her real position should be withneld 
from Her as long as possible, and that, 
when the annouricement had to be 
made, it should be made with due deli- 
cacy. He had been wrong in taking 
any outsider into his confidence ; but, un- 
der existing circumstances, it was clear 
that Madame Du Tertre should be won 
over to their side, and treated with the re- 
spect which she seemed inclined to exact. 

So, his mind being fiiled with these 
thoughts, Martin Gürwood turned to 
her and said, " You are perfectly right, 
Madame Du Tertre : your Coopera- 
tion will be most valuable to me ; and 
as to the terms which you propose, I 
am quite willing to accept them, recog- 
nizing the rectitude of the principles 
by which you are governed." 

Recollecting his warlike declaration 
at the commencement of their inter- 
view, Pauline was more than half in- 
clined to smile at this utterance ; but 


she checked herseif, and said, " Then it 
is understood, Monsieur Martin, that 
our alliance qommences from this mo- 
ment. To prove my interest in it, 1 
should be glad if you would teil me 
what immediate Steps you propose tak- 
ing in reference to this poor lady. 
Much will depend upon your present 
action : I am anxious to know what it is/' 

" Well," replied Martin, rather taken 
aback by her prompt decision, "the 
fact is, that you will probably be called 
upon to exert your powers of diplomacy 
at once." 

" Such powers," Bald Fauline, " un- 
less ready on an emergency, are but 
little worth. This poor creature does 
not know her position : under what cir- 
cumstances have you left her ? " 

" I had a long and most heart-rend- 
ing interview with her," said Martin, 
" part of which it appears you saw. I 
had to break to her that the man whom 
she supposed to be her husband, and 
whom she loved with all the strength 
and ndelity of her girlish nature, was 
dead: that was enough for once. I 
had not the heart, I had not the cour- 
age even, to teil her that he was not her 
husband, but her betrayer, — a being 
whose memory should be loathed and 
.'abhorred, rather than worshippecL" 

" There was no neoessity forthat just 
now," said Fauline : " that announce- 
ment can be made later on, and then 
cah be made more quietly and deli- 
cately. What eise did you say ? " 

"Itold her when I left her that I 
would return and take her to London 
to-night." 

" To London I To what part of Lon- 
don ? " 

" To Mrs. Calverley's house, where I 
was compelled to teil her her hus- 
band's body was lying. Of course she 
had heard of Mr. Calverley as her hus- 
band's partner, and with this expl.^na- 
tion she seemed content." 

" Ah I poor creature," cried Pauline : 
" she does not know, then, that the body 
has already been buried ? " 

" No : I did not teil her that ; and for- 
tunately she did not ask me the date of 
the death." 

" And when you made this promise, 
may I ask what plan was in your mind ? " 

" My idea was," said Martin, blush- 
ing somewhat as the vagueness of this 
same idea dawned upon him, " my idea 
was, to go to a friend of mine, named 
Statham, a very clever man, kind- 
hearted, and with a vast knowledge of 
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the world, who has already helped me 
in this buainess, and, indeed, has seen 
Mrs. — the young woman, I mean, 
and first gave me the notion that ehe 
was not what one might imagine ehe 
would have been." 

" Oh. indeed ! " said Pauline, eying 
bim closely. " This Mr. Statham has 
seen the poor lady, and finds her thus ? " 

" Exactly," replied Martin. " Well, 
I thought I would go to Statham, and 
teil him what I had done, and get him 
to come down with me here this after- 
noon ; and then I thought that between 
us both, we might teil her — teil her — 
all ! " 

" I can imagine how much of the 
narration would fall to Mr. Statham's 
share," said Pauline with a quiet smile. 
" Now, I don't know Mr. Statham, and 
cännot therefore judge of bis method 
of treating the subjec, : but I think I 
have a better plan to propose ; and, as it 
is one in which I assign the principal 
part to myself, I am perhaps qualified 
to speak about it.". 

" I am sure," said Martin, jumping at 
the idea of any relief for himself or his 
friend, "that we shall be delighted to 
enter into it, provided, of course, that it 
is consonant, as I know it will be, with 
our idea of eparing Mrs. — this lady's. 
feelings as much as possible." 

" For that," said Pauline, " you may 
depend upon me, understanding that is 
the mainspring of my motive in offer- 
ing my Services to you. As I have 
told you before, in such matters as 
these a woman's delicacy is, of course, 
required ; and I am convinced that I 
shall be enabled to do more with her 
than Mr. Statham, even with all the 
honesty and astuteness for which you 
give him credit. My idea is, thatyou 
should not return to this place, Your 
natural candor and straightforwardness 
prevent your being much of a diploma- 
tist, Monsieur Martin ; and it is due to 
your sacred office that you should be 
mixed up as little as possible in an af- 
fdir of this kind. I have but little 
doubt that the successful commencement 
of the work is due to your kindness 
and consideration ; but I think its carry- 
ing out should now be left to other 
hands." 

" And those hands are ? " 

" For the present, mine. Instead of 
jrour going to Rose Cottage this even- 
lng, as you have arranged, I propose 
you should send me as your representa- 
tive." 


" But you are not known to this poor 
girl : she will refuse to see you." 

" Not if I bring proper credentials 
from you, — a letter, for instance." 

" A letter : to what effect ? " 

" Telling her that you are unable to 
come, and that you have sent me in 
your place." 

"In my place," repeated Martin. 
" But, as I have told you before, I had 
arranged with her that she should go to 
London with me." 

" That arrangement can continue: 
only the letter should say that she 
could go with me, instead of with you." 

" And what on earth will you do 
with her when you get her to town ? " 

" I do not intend taking her to town 
at all." 

" My dear Madame Du Tertre," said 
Martin, looking up with a shade of an- 
noyance in his face, " we are evidently 
playing at cross purposes, and I shall be 
glad if you will explain yourself to me." 

"My dear Monsieur Martin, as I 
told you before, you are too honest and 
straightforward, not merely to practise 
diplomacy, but, as I find now, to com- 
prehend it. Armed with tbis letter 
from you, I shall go and see this young 
lady: she will be most anxious to 
start off at once with me ; and I shall 
make no Opposition. On the contrary, 
I shall express my extreme readiness, 
but shall suchest, that, as she is weak 
and unnerved by the events of the day, 
she had better take some restorative. 
Now, amonoj other odd varieties in my 
life, I have been a garde-maLade ; and I 
know quite sufficient of mediaine to 
enable me to administer to our "young 
friend, with perfect safety, and without 
the remotest chance of doing her any 
härm, a draught, which, instead of be- 
ing a restorative, will be a powerful 
soporific." 

" Soporific I " cried Martin, aghast. 

" How wrong of me to have used that 
word ! " said Pauline, who could not re- 
frain from smiling at the horror-struck 
expression of his* face : " it fills your 
mind with thoughtS' of Castles and 
spectres, and bleeding nuns ; it is, in 
truth, the language of romance. I 
should have said an anodyne, which 
means exactly the same thing, but, be- 
ing a medical term, is more proper for 
use." 

" Well, but," said Martin, very little 
relieved by the expianation, u the etfect 
will be still the same. This draught — 
by whatever name you may choose to 
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callit — which you propose to give her 
will send her into a deep sleep. 

" Unquestionably 1 " 

" And what is the object of that ? " 

" The object of that," cried Pauline, 
beginning to lose patience, " the object 
of that, my dear sir, is to prevent this 
lady from leaving her house, — to give 
ns twcnty-four or thirty-six hours, as the 
case may be, to turn ourselves round in, 
and see what is best to be done." 

" I do not like it, I confess," said 
Martin, hesitating : " it appears to me a 
strong proceeding " 

" My good Monsieur Martin, is not 
the whole affajr one which necessitatcs 
a strong proceeding, as you call it ? 
The matter seems to me to stand thus : 
You have told this young woman that 
her husband's body is lying at the house 
in Great Walpole Street ; you have 
promised that you will take her there 
this evening. If you do not arrive at 
the time appointed, she will become 
suspicious, and go off by herseif, with 
what result we can ima^ine. If you go 
there, and decline to take her, making 
what excuse may occur to you, she, hav- 
ing probably had enough of such ex- 
cuses already, will go off just the same, 
— she knows the address, — with the 
same result. Suppose you go there 
determined to reveal the truth : sup- 
pose you teil her that the man whom 
she worshipped was a villain ; that his 
name was not Claxton, but Calverley ; 
and that she was not his wife, — what do 
you arrive at ? So far as we are con- s 
cerned, at exactly the same result. 
There is a dreadful scene : she refuses 
to believe any thing you say ; she in- 
sists upon going off to Mrs. Calverley ; 
and there is, to use your charming 
English expression, all the fat in the 
fire 1 You will not accuse me of exag- 
geration, Monsieur Martin. I am repre- 
senting things exactly as they will hap- 
pen ; am I not ? " 

" Upon my word, I believe you are," 
Bald Martin Gurwood. " It is amostun- 
iortunate State of affairs, — most unibr- 
tunate ; and I really do not see what we 
are to do." v 

" Wait," said Pauline, " until you 
have heard the result of my proposi- 
tion, which you condemned so quickly 
as dangerous. And first, as to the dan- 
ger: I will guarantee that she shall 
not suffer in the smallest degree ; but 
even if you thought the effects of the 
draught were strong, and it were neces- 
sary to call in Dr. Broadbent, we need 


not object to that, as he would be cee- 
tain not to betray us. If I am allowed 
to have my own way, I shall so regulato 
the strength of the draught that she 
does not- return wholly and entirelv to 
consciousness until after forty-eight 
hours: then the story can be told to 
her of the sudden manner in which she 
was seized by illness ; and she can be 
informed, that, while she was in a State 
of unconsciousness, the funeral had 
taken place. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary in these circumstances, which 
are simple and coherent ; and there ii 
no reason to think that her suspiciont 
will be aroused." 

But, though perhaps with less hesita- 
tion than before, Martin Gurwood still 
sl\pok his head. " I do not like it," he 
said : " it is such an underhand pro- 
ceeding." 

" What have all your proceeding! 
been since you first found the position 
in which you were placed with regard 
to this woman ? " asked Pauline. ".This 
is one of those matters which it is not 

g)ssib!e to treat by ordinary means. 
ah 1 Monsieur Martin : let us have no 
more of this childishness ! Will the 
plan which I propose get you out of the 
mess in which you are involved ? " 
" Yes — it seems so — I should think 


so" — 


" Then leave it to me to carry out." 

"I think I had better consultMr. 
Statham in the matter, Madame Da 
Tertre, if you have no objection," said 
Martin. " You see, I have taken his 
ad vice already — and could see more " — 

" My good monsieur," said Pauline 
impatiently, " I have no objection to 
your Consulting Mr. Statham, or any 
one, for the matter of that ; but do you 
see that time presses ? We are already 
in the aflernoon ; and it is this evening 
that action must be taken. I confcss 1 
do not see how Mr. Statham can im- 
prove upon my proposition." 

" No, said Martin, " I do not know 
that he could." His yielding nature 
was no match for this woman's deter- 
minatioh. " Then the best thing I can 
do is, I suppose, to get back to London ? " 

"Yes," said Pauline with a smile; 
"but I must trouble you to take me 
with you. I have sent away my cab- 
man ; and I must see Mrs. Calverley, 
and make up some story to account to 
her for the two or three days during 
which I must necessarily be absent 
from her. Ah, Monsieur Martin, what 
a world of deceit it is 1 " 
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" Did you say that you were Coming 
back in my cab, Madame Du Tertre ? " 
said Martin, looking rather blank. 

" Yes," sho said with a laugh : " I 
must. I have no other means of get- 
ting back to town. But don't fear, 
Monsieur Martin. I will bring no dis- 
grace upon you : you shall set me 
down .as soon as we reach the outskirts 
of town, and I will go to Great Wal- 
pole Street by myself. When you get 
there, you must write me the letter to 
this poor girl : you can give it to me 
as I come down stairs after my expla- 
nation with Mrs. Calverley." 

When Madame Du Tertre walked 
into the drawing-room in Great Wal- 
pole Street, she saw from the expression 
of Mrs. Calverley's face that that 
sainted woman was considerably out of 
temper. Mrs. Calverley kept her eyes 
rigidly fixed on her work, and took no 
notice of Pauline's entrance. 

" ^h, behold a pleasant woman 1 " 
muttered the French woman between 
her teeth. "It is well that I have 
something to look forward to in the fu- 
ture ; for the position here is not a par- 
ticularly pleasant one, and is sufficiently 
hardly earned. And how are you this 
evening, my kind friend ? " she said at 
last, güding into a chair by Mrs. Cal- 
verley's side. 

" If you call me your kind friend, I 
am sorry I cannot return the compii- 
ment, Madame Du Tertre/' hissed Mrs. 
Calverley spitefiilly. "I thought the 
arrangement between üs was, tnat you 
were to be my companion, and endeav- 
or to cheer me up with some of the 
liveliness of your nation : at least, I 
know that was sug^ested by Mr. Cal- 
verley when he made the enjjagement ; 
and, instead of that, here I nave been 
left by myself the'whole day, without 
one creature to come and say a word to 
me." 

"Ah I my kind friend," said Pau- 
line — " for so you have always proved 
yourself to me — it is only in a matter 
of necessity that I would ask to be ab- 
sent from your side. My poor cousin, 
she that I spoke about to you, is lying 
ill at a poor lodging. She has no friend 
in this wide London, — does not know 
one creature besides myself; she has no 
money ; she cannot speak your lan- 
guage, and is utterly helpless. I am 
the sole person on whom sne can rely. . 
I have oeen with her all day : it is 
from my band alone that she will take 


her medicine and her drink; and I 
have come to ask you to ezcuse me for 
yet a little while longer, until she has 
reached the crisis of her malady." 

81 It is nothins catching, I nope ? " 
said Mrs. Calverley, pulling her skirts 
close around her. 

" Ah, no I she is poitrinaire, — con- 
sumptive, as you call it. I have been 
taLung to her about you, telling her 
how nobly you have borne your present 
sorrow ; and she is interested about you, 
my dear friend. She asked permission, 
when she recovers, to come and see you." 

The coarse compliment acted as was 
intended; and Pauline received Mrs. 
Calverley's gracious permission to ab- 
sent herseif for as long as was requisite. 

As she came down the stairs, she saw 
Martin Gurwood Standing at the study- 
door. He stepped forward, and, with- 
out a word, placed a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Claxton into her hands. 

Then Pauline went to her bedroom ; 
and, descendin* therefrom with a small 
bag in her hanu, hailed a hansom, and 
for a second time that day was con- 
veyed to Hendon. 

In the dusk of the evening, Alice, 
long since attired in her bonnet and 
shawl, and waiting eagerly for Martin 
Gurwood, saw a woman alight at her 
door. Little Bell, who had been play- 
ing about in the garden, saw her too ; 
and, running up to Alice, cried, "0 
mamma 1 you recollect what I told you 
about the dark lady? She has come 
again. Here she is at the gate." 


CHAPTER VE. 

SO FAB 8UCCE8SFUL. 

WHEN Martin Gurwood knew that 
Pauline had started again for Hen- 
don, that there was no possibility of de- 
parting from the scheme which she had 
proposed, and to the carrying into efiect 
of which he had given his reluctant con- 
sent, he feit more than ever nervous and 
uncomfortable. - That he had made a 
great mistake in admitting Madame 
Du Tertre into his confidence at all, 
and that he had enormously magnified 
that error by permitting her to take a 
leading part in the plot, and to iniport 
into it mystery and a positive danger, 
he knew füll well. How he should be 
able to account for bis proceedings to 
Humphrey Statham, who, he feit sure, 
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would be eminently dissatisfied with 
all that had been done, he did not 
know. 

That was a wretched evening for 
Martin Gurwood. He and his mother 
dined in solemn State together; and 
during the repast and afterwards, when 
they were seated in the vast drawing- 
rooui, where Mrs. Calverley's work- 
table and reading-lamp formed a mere 
oasis of li^ht in the midst of the great 
desert of darkness, he had to listen to 
an unbroken plaint, carried on in an un- 
varied monotone. "Was there ever 
such a life as hers? What had she 
done that she should be so afflicted? 
Why was her advice never taken ? If 
it had been, Mr. Garwood' would not 
have killed himself with drink : Mr. 
Calverley would have had nothing to 
do with the Ironworks worry, which 
had undoubtedly caused his doath. 
What was to become of the business ? 
The arrangements made in Mr. Calver- 
ley's will sounded all very right and 
proper ; but she very much questioned 
whether they would be f ound to work 
well. Was not too much mastery and 
power given to Mr. Jeffreys ? He had 
been a confidential clerk certainly ; but 
it was by no means to be argued from 
that that he would be either as indus- 
trious or as usef ul when placed in com- 
mand. She could bear testimony to 
that from her experience of Mr. Calver- 
ley, whom she had known in both posi- 
tions." And so on and so on. 

Mrs. Calverley did not require, or in- 
deed expect, any reply to her series of 
wearisome questions, or comment on 
her dull string of complaints. She was 
quite satisfied with the interjectional 
"Ah!" "Well!" and "Indeedl" 
which Martin threw in from time to 
time ; and it was well that she required 
nothing more ; for her companion would 
have been entirely unable to give her a 
rational ans wer ; or, even had he beea 
called upon to do so, to State what she 
was talking about. Martin Gurwood's 
thoughts were at Rose Cottage. Ma- 
dame Du Tertre must have arrived there 
by that time, — must have seen that poor, 
pretty young creature. A stränge 
woman, Madame Du Tertre, and, to his 
mind, not too trustworthy : but she had 
expressed kindly feelings towards this 
girl ; and, when she saw her, that kindly 
feeling: could not fail to be »increased. 
That was a horrible notion, — taking 
advantage of her weakness to give her 
a sleeping draught ! He did not like 


to think of that ; and yet he was com- 
pelled to admit that he did not see how 
any thing eise could have been done. 
Pauline's possession of their secret was 
an unpleasant element in the story 
which he had to teil Statham ; but had 
he not taken her into his conüdence he 
feit that he should have bungled the 
business which he had undertaken, and 
that very likely by that time both Mrs. 
Calverley and the tenant of Rose Cot- 
tage would have become acquainted 
with the positions which they neld to- 
wards each other. How long they could 
be kept in ignorance of those positions 
was a matter, of doubt ; but för the tem- 

Sorary respite they were indebted to 
ladame Du Tertre ; and Martin thought 
he would put that very strongly to 
Humphrcy Statham the next morning. 
His last thoughts before dropping off 
to sleep were given to 'Rose Cottage ; 
and in his dreams he saw the pretty, 
pale-faced, tearful girl with the d^rk- 
eyed, black-browed woman bending 
over her. 

He expected a letter from Hendon by 
the early morning's pöst; but it was. 
mid-day before it arrived. Martin sat 
in the dining-room by himself, anxious- 
ly expecting it ; he heard the postman's 
knock resoundin» through the street, • 
and when it reached the door he feit 
an inclination to rush Out, and clear the 
letter-box himself. Only one letter 
was brought in to him by the footman ; 
but he knew at a glance that it was the 
one he wanted. Martin waited until 
the servant had left the room before 
he broke the seal : then he seated him- 
self in the big arm-chair, and read as 
follows : — 

Hkndon, Thürsuay, Midkioht. 

My dear M. Martin, — You will, 
I know, be most anxious to learn how I 
have prospered in my undertaking ; and 
I would williiigly have given you ear- 
lier Information had it been possible. 
As, however, it is advisable to observe 
secrecy, I shall not intrust a messenger 
with my letters, but shall send them by 
the post, and take them to the office 
myself. This may occasionally cause 
some slight delay ; but it will be surest 
and safest in the end. 

By the place from which this letter is 
dated, you will see that I have carried 
out my intention. I am writing at a 
table by her bedside ; and, as I raise my 
eyes from the paper, they fall upon her 
lying asleep dose by me. Ah ! M. Mar- 
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tin, I told you that I was a womsn fer- 
tile in resources, and generally success- 
ful in what I attempt. That there was 
no vanity or boasting in this, my pres- 
ent position gives, I think, ample 
proof. 

But to teil you my story from its com- 
niencement : I took the letter which 
you handed me, and, fortified by the in- 
ward feeling, that, though you said 
nothing, you had breathed a silent 
prayer for my success, I set out once 
more for the place where we had held 
our morning's conversation. On arriv- 
ing at the gate, I perceived my little 
playfellow of the morning. Ah 1 1 for- 
got to mention to you, that while you 
were in the house, and just before you 
appeared at the dining-room window, I 
had made acquaintance with a very pret- 
tv child whom I had found playing in 
the garden, and had ingratiated myself 
with her by returning the ball which 
ehe had thrown to my side of the 
hedge. It is part of the scheine of my 
life, M. Martin, to ingratiate myself 
with everybody : some day they may 
have an opportunity of making them- 
selves useful to me. 

Behold an exact example of this in 
the present instancel The child saw 
me at once, and ran forward to an- 
nounce my arrival to her mother. Had 
I in the morning been cross or ungra- 
cious, had I made a bad impression, 
that impression would have been com- 
municated by the child, and my recep- 
tion would at once have been compro- 
mised. As it was, the child cried out, 
" The dark lady has come again : here 
she is at the gate," and went on to 
mention my having returned the ball, 
and spoken pleasantly to her. I heard 
this, för'by that time I had walked up 
the garden, and was close by the door. 
There she stood in the porch, her bon- 
net and ehawl on, her head bent eager- 
ly forward, peering into the dusk. She 
was waiting for you, M. Martin ; and so 
intent was she on your Coming that 
she seemed unable to think of any 
thing eise. Mv arrival did not impress 
her at all : until I mentioned your name 
she scarcely looked at or listened to 
me. 

The name roused her at once. 
Where were you ? she asked. You had 
promised to be there more than an hour 
ago to take her to London. Why did 
I speak of you? What brought me 
there V 

My morning's adventure with the 


child served me just then. I said — 
do not be angry, M. Martin, I was com- 
pelled to make some excuse — I said 
that I was the wife of your brother (I 
would have said your - sister, but my 
French accent would have betrayed 
me) ; that I had been with you there in 
the morning, to be ready in case my 
Services were needed ; that while you 
entered the house I remained outside 
and talked with the child, as she had 
already heard ; that I had come direct 
from you that evening ; and that I was 
the bearer of a letter which would ez- 
plain my errand. 

" A letter ! " she cried. " Then he is 
not Coming ? " 

" The letter will show you, madame, 
that he cannot come, but that he has 
sent me to take his place, and to act 
precisely as he would nave done." 

She looked disappointed ; but she 
took the letter, and Walking into the 
little hall, where a light was burning, 
read it eagerly. Then she said, " You 
know the Contents, madame. Mr. Gur- 
wood says that you, instead of he, will 
be my guide : let us start at once." 

I suppose she saw something in my 
face, for she changed color almost im- 
mediately, and said that she begged my 
pardon : that she was acting very inhos- 
pitably, and that I doubtless required 
some refreshment after my drive. Not 
refreshment, I told her, but rest. Five 
minutes would make very little differ- 
ence to her. If she would allow me to 
sit down for that time, I should be 
ready to start at its expiration. She 
didn't like the delay, poor child ! I saw 
that plainly enough: but she was toor 
kind, too well-bred, to refuse ; and she 
took me into the dining-room, and rang 
tor wme. 

I was glad to hear her give this Or- 
der, partly because I stood in great 
need of refreshment myself for I had 
had no chance of taking any in Walpole 
Street, but principally because, ever 
since my arrival, I had been wondering 
how I should find an opportunity of 
administering that little draught, upon 
the action of which my hopes for suc- 
cessfully carrying out our plans de- 
pended. You know my original idea 
was to give her this draught under the 
guise of a restorative ; but when once I 
saw her, I allowed to myself that this 
plan would not do. Partly from the 
glimpse I had caught of her at the din-' 
ing-room window, partly from your 
description, I had pre-supposed her to 
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be a weak, irresolute creature, capable 
of being easily swayed, glad to accept 
any Suggestion, without deliberating 
whether it might be for her good or her 
härm, — a pretty fool, in fact. 

Mrs. Claxton — it is a nice sounding 
name, and one may as well call her by 
it as by any other — is pretty and deli- 
cate, but by no means weak ; and any 

Eerson who would attcmpt to influence 
er must have an exceptionally strong 
will. I saw this at a glance ; and recog- 
nized the fact that, being, as she is, 
quick-witted, her suspicions might be 
aroused : in which case there would be 
an end to our scheine. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to try other tactics ; and 
I was beating my brain for them, when 
the entrance of the servant with the 
wine and glasses gave me the requisite 
clew. The poor girl, with trembling 
hand, poured me out a glass of wine, 
and then left the room to fetch some 
biscuits, for which I had ventured to 
ask. I took the opportunity of her ab- 
sence to pour some wine into the other 
glass, and to fill it up with the contents 
of the little bottle I nad brought in my 
bag. The liquid was colorless and 
tasteless ; and, thou<?h I half smiled to 
myself -as I emptied it into the wine- 
glass, the action reminding me as it did 
of the heroines of M. Eugene Sue's 
novels, or of the Porte St. Martin 
dramas, I knew well enough its result, 
though sufficient for our purpose, would 
be harmless. 

Mrs. Claxton returned with the bis- 
cuits. "See," said I, pointing to the 
glass, " I have poured out -some wine 
for you. You have passed a day of in- 
tense excitement, and have still a most 
trying ordeal to go through : you will 
need to have all your courage, and all 
your wits, about you. Drink this: it 
will give you strength. She smiled 
feebly, — such a desolate, dreary smile 1 
bot made no objection : on the contrary, 
"She had had nothing all day," she 
said, " and thought that the wine might 
do her good." So she took the glass, 
and quietly swallowed its contents. 

'I suppose if you had been there, M. 
Martin, you would have expected to see 
the girl drop down, her eyes closed, her 
senses gone ? That is the way in the 
novels and the drama ; but that is not 
the effect of the little tisane which I 
have more than once had occasion to 
prepare. That effect never varies. 
Mrs. Claxton watched me with appar- 
tsut interest as I was eating my biscuit ; 


and, though she said nothing, she 
seemed perfectly to understand me 
when I proposed to go. At that mo 
ment, seemg the nurse pass the window, 
carrying the little chila, who was being 
taken to bed, I beckoned to her. The 
woman opened the door, and I had just 
said to her, " Please teil my cabman we 
are Coming out," when Mrs. Claxton 
sank backwards in her chair. I had 
been anticipating this : so, bidding the 
nurse carry the child away, and send 
one of the other servants to me, I bent 
over the poor girl, and, with the aid of 
the housemaid, who speedily arrived, 
went through the usual restorative pro- 
cesses which are employed with per- 
sona who are supposed to have 
swooned. While these, which I need 
scarcely say were of no effect, were 
being carried on, I learned from 
the servant, that, owing to the news 
which had been brought to her by the 
clergyman that morning, her mistress 
had been in a dreadful low State all 
day, and that the wonder of the house- 
hold was that she had kept up so long. 
This State of things exactly favoring 
my purpose, I soon disposed of the idea 
which had been started by the nurse 
that Dr. JBroadbent should be sent for ; 
and when I had had the poor girl carried 
up stairs, my announcement that I 
should install myself as nurse, and pass 
the night by her bedside, excited no 
great surprise. 

Lying there, with her long hair float- 
ing over the pillow, her features tran- 
quil and composed, her breathin* soft 
and regulär, she is very beautiful! So 
beautiful that I can quite understand 
the dead man being in love with her. 
So beautiful that, were I writin<j to any 
one but you, M. Martin, I should say I 
could almost forgive him for it. Mean- 
while, it is satisfactory to us to think 
that the respite which we have gained 
by her inaction is purchased at the cost 
of no pain or ill suffered by her. Her 
sleep is as sound and as health-giving 
as though it had been natural; and 
there is no doubt that the rest will 
really be of Service to her in serving as 
a preparation for tho troubled time to 
come. 

So here ends my bulletin. What 
events to-morrow may have in störe for 
us, of course I know not ; but I think 
that the patient will sleep for at least 
another twenty-four hours, and I knew 
you would be desirous to hear as soon 
as possible of her State. If you have 
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any thing to say to me, you can send it 
safely by letter ; but if I do not hear 
from you, I shall hold to the plan which 
we arranged together. 

Your friend, 

Falhtse Du Tebtre. 

8ix, A.M. 

P.S. — I have kept my letter open 
tili now. She still remains in the same 
State. 

The emotione experienced by Mar- 
tin Gurwood when he arrived at the 
conclusion of this lengthy epistle were 
so cönfiicting that he thought it advisa- 
ble to give as little personal considera- 
tion to the matter as possible. and to 
lose no time in submitting his story and 
the letter to Humphrey Statham, and 
obtaining that clear-headed friend's 
advice upon both. 

On arriving at Change Alley, and 
revealing himself to the gaze of Mr. 
Collins, Martin was surpnsed to find 
that confidential creature brighten up 
at his approach, and to hear him ex- 
press pleasure at his arrival. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Gurwood," he 
said. "Perhaps now you have come 
the goyemor will be a little easier in 
his mind. He has been in and out of 
the room half a dozen times in the day 
for the last three days, asking us all if 
we were qüite sure that you had not 
been, and giving directions that you 
were to be sent into him directly you 
arrived. I will go in and teil him at once." 

The chief clerk passed into his prin- 
cipal's room, and returned immediately. 
" x ou are to go in," he said ; and the 
next moment Humphrey Statham had 
Martin Gurwood by the hand. 

" Here at last ! " he cried. " I have 
been expecting you from hour to hour : 
what on earth nas detained you ? " 
" " Nothing. I came as quickly as I 
could, — directly I had any thing to say, 
as I will prove to you in a minute. But 
what has made you so strangely anx- 
ious?"- 

" My dear fellow, I am anxious about 
any thing in which I take an interest ; 
and I have taken an interest in this 
matter. Now to the point. You have 
seen this lady ? " 

" I have." 

" And you have broken the truth to 
her ? explained to her the fearful posi- 
tion in which she Stands ? " 

" I have not." 

" Gurwood 1 " said Humphrey Stat- 


ham, taking a pace backward, and 
looking steadily at his friend. " Is this 
the way in which you have dischareed 
your mission? Did you not under- 
take "— 

" Wait, and hear me before you con- 
demn," cried Martin, raising bis hand 
in appeal. " I am as weak as water, — 
no onc knows that better than myself ; 
but I had made up my mind to 20 
through with this duty; and I woud 
have done so had it not been for cir- 
cumstances against which I could not 
strug<?le. Have you never heard me men- 
tion the name of Madame Du Tertre?" 

" Madame Du Tertre ? " repeated 
Humphrey, somewhat astonished at 
what he imagined to be his fKend's 
sudden branching-off from the subject 
" No : I have never heard the name." 

" She "is a French woman, who, 
through some stränge influence, I never 
knew exactly what, has been actin* as 
my mother's companion for some little 
time, living in the house in Great Wal- 

Eole Street, and bein", in fact, half 
iend, half servant. You comprehend 
the position ? " 

Humphrey Statham bowed his head 
in acquiescence. 

" Sne is a woman of great strength of 
char acter, — little as I know of the world 
I am able to see that; and has not 
merely obtained a vast influence over 
my mother, but, as I now believe, has 
made herseif thoroughly acquainted 
with most of our private affairs. 

" You don't mean to say that she 
knows ? " — 

" Wait, and hear me. This woman, 
from something that occurred during 
Mr. Calverley's lifetime, seems to have 
entertained some suspicion of the Clax- 
ton mystery. The morning after his 
death, when I happened to be alone in 
the room with ner, she found some 
means of alluding to some partnership 
in the house at Mincing Laue, and of 
introducing the name of Claxton. I 
tried to pass the thing off as lightly as 
I could ; but I was horribly confused, 
and I dare say I made a mess of it : at 
all events, hier suspicions were not 
abated ; for, when I came out of Böse 
Cottage, after my first interview with 
that poor creature, I found this French 
woman waiting for me close by the gate." 

" She had foliowed you to Hendon, 
then 1 " cried Statham. " Whatexplana- 
tion did you give for your bein£ there ? " 

"What explanation could I give? 
Even though I had designcd to teil a 
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lie I could not have framed one calcu- | 
lated to have escaped her detection." 

" Do you mean to say, then, that this 
intriguing French woman, who is in Mrs. 
Calverley's confidence, knows all ? " 

" All ! " 

Humphrey Statham shrugged his 
Shoulders, plunged his hands into his 
trousers-pockets, and sank back in his 
chair with the air of a man for whom 
life has no further interest. 

"You cannot realize my position," 
cried Martin. " It was with this very 
power that she possesses over Mrs. Cal- 
verley that she threatened me. And 
4 she has expressed her willingness to aid 
us in our plane, provided I do not inter- 
fere with her managementf of.my mother." 

" If any thing had to be said to her, it 
was better to teil her all," said Hum- 
phrey Statham : " a half-confidence is 
always a mistake. So this charming 
creature knows all about the- double 
mystery of Calverley and Claxton, and 
promises to render us assistance in our 
endeavors to do the best for all persona 
concerned 1 Well, it is a most con- 
founded nuisance that she knows any 
thing about it ; but, as it is, I don't know 
that she might not be made useful." 

"She has made herseif useful al- 
ready," said Martin Gurwood. "You 
ahould have never sent me on this 
errand, which I was utterly incapable 
to fulfil. I saw this poor girl, and, as 
kindly as I could, told her of the death 
ofthis man, — herhusband, as Icalled 
him ; but when she pressed to be taken 
to him, imaginin<r that he was only just 
dead, I was entirely nonplussed, and 
knew not what to say. You had given 
me no Instructions on that head, you 
know." 

* By Jove 1 no : that was an Omission," 
said Statham, rubbing his head. " How 
did you manage ? " 

" After a struggle, I told her that the 
body was lying at.Mr. Calverley's house 
in Great Walpole Street, and that, as 
she did not know Mrs. Calverley, it 
would be necessary to apprise that lady 
of her visit. So I left her, promising 
to return in the evenin<?, and take her 
with me. It was then I met Madame 
Du Tertre." 

" Well, what did she say ? " 

" She said that my plan was absurd, 
and that it was all-important that the 
actual state of things should be kept 
from Mrs. Claxton for some time 
longer." 

'* She was right in both instances, 


9> 


saicl Humphrey Statham, nodding« 
" But how did she propose to do it ? I 
confess I don't see my way I " 

" How she has done it you will per- 
ceive by this letter which I have just 
received." 

And Martin handed Pauline's letter 
to his friend, and watched him keenly 
as he perused it. 

Humphrey Statham read the docu- 
ment through with great attention. 
Only twice he showed Symptoms of 
astonishment : once by his uplifted 
eyebrows, once by a low but prolonged 
whistle. When ne had finished read- 
ing the letter, he still retained it in his 
hand. 

" She is a clever woman, bv Jove 1 " 
he said, "and a thoroughly unscrupu- 
lous one : this letter shows that. I don't 
like this sleeping-draught business : 
that is a remarkably awkward feature 
in the case, though it seems to be going 
on all well, and it certainly is giving us 
the time we required. When this poor 
girl wakes, you and I must both of us be 
present to teil her plainly the truth: 
you in your clerical Capacity; and I 
— well — in my worldly capacity, I 
suppose. 'Very beautiful,' eh?" he 
said, referrinv to the letter. " She is 
very beautiful. A soft, touching kind 
of beauty which appeals to me more 
than any other. And the child," he 
continued, again glancing at the letter. 
" You remarked that I took special 
interest in this matter, Gurwood : you 
would scarcely fancy, now, that that 
child is the link between me and the 
Claxton mystery ! " 

" The child ! " cried Martin Gurwood. 
"How isthat?" 

" I will teil you the story some day," 
said Statham, looking moodily into the 
fire. " Depend upon it, my friend, not 
every woman *who is betrayed is so 
mercüully deceived as this poor creature 
has been 1 " 


CHAPTER IX. 

THB SMALL HOUE8 IN LONDON. 

MARTIN GURWOOD and Hum- 
phrey Statham dined together that 
day at a club of which the latter was a 
member, and sat together until late in 
the night, discussing memories of old 
times, and the stränge occurrences of 
recent days. When Martin returned 
to Great Walpole Street he was sur- 
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prised to learn from the servant who 
let him in that Mrs. Calverley had not 
retired to rest, and that she desired to 
speak with him when he came in. A 
guilty pang shot through Martin's breast 
as he listened. What could be the mean- 
ing of this ? Could his mother have dis- 
covered the secret of the Hendon mys- 
tery? and was she waiting to objurgate 
him for the part which he had taken in 
concealing it from her ? Martin knew 
that, some day or other, such a contin- 
gency would arise ; but he hoped that 
when it did he would have Statham by 
his aide. He looked to Statham now 
for advice and assistance in every phase 
which the matter could assume, and 
dreaded being left to his own resources. 

He found his mother in her bedroom, 
attired in a skimpy flannel dressing- 
gown, and sitting before the fire with 
her slippered feet upon the fender. 
She looked round on his opening the 
door, and uttered a sound which was 
partly a snort of defiance, and partly a 
groan of resignation. 

" You wish to see me, mother, James 
teils me," said Martin. " I had no idea 
you would have been up, or I would have 
returned home sooner." 

" I wish to see somebody, Martin," re- 
turned Mrs. Calverley querulously. " I 
thought that my life could not have been 
more wretched and solitarv than it was 
in Mr. Calverley's time ; but even he used 
to come home occasionally : while now I 
sit by myself from morning tili night. 
Persons who are engaged and paid to 
be my companions go away ; and even 
my own son gives himself up to his own 
devices, and does not come home until 
close upon midnight." 

" My dear mother," said Martin, " as 
I said before, if I had had any idea that 
you were sitting up, I would have re- 
turned sooner. Teil me, now," he said 
pulling his chair close to hers : " what, 
do you want me to do ? " 

"Nothing," replied Mrs. Calverley. 
" I never want any one to do any thing 
for me. But I wanted to talk to you, if 
you can spare a few minutes to such an 
unimportant person as myself, about the 
future." 

" She knows nothing about Hendon," 
thought Martin to himself, " or she would 
not have been able to have kept off from 
the subject for a minute." And greatly 
relievea at this idea, he said pleasantly, 
" You know, mother, that I should be 
only too glad to carry out any of your 
wishes." 


" And you will have an opportunity 
of proving what you say, Martin. You 
know that by Mr. Calverley's will I am 
now absolute mistress of the business in 
Mincing Lane. On our marriage, Mr. 
Calverley, in what I eonsidered then 
the most ungenerous manner, reserved 
to himself the power of disposing of 
that business as he thought best ; but I 
suppose he afterwards came into a better 
frame of mind ; for he has lefl it entirely 
to me. The business, as it Stands at 

Eresent, willj I learn from Mr. Jeffreys, 
ring me in a very large income. Now, 
I am the last woman in the world to set 
an undue value upon riches ; and my only 
care for them is that they may enable nie 
to do more good to my fellow-creatures. 
Are you attending to me, Martin ? " she 
said toher son, who was looking vacantly 
into the fire. 

"Certainly, mother," said Martin, 
starting. 

"Perhaps you will favor me with 
your particular attention just now," 
said Mrs. Calverley, with some asper- 
ity, " when I teil you that what I have 
got to say concerns yourself. If your 
character were different, you might 
think to yourself, that, rieh äs I shall 
be, I might take the opportunity of 
making you independent ; but such, 1 
know, would not be your wish. You 
are one of those who rightly think that 
it is your mission to discharge your duty 
in the State of life to which you have 
been called; and I agree with you. 
There is to me no more beautiful sigbt 
than that of a minister engaged in the 
exercise of his vocation : the only change 
I would propose to you would be one in 
the scene of your labors." 

"A change in the scene?" cried 
Martin. 

" Exactly," answered Mrs. Calverley. 
" I should wish you to relinquish the 
vicarage of Lullington, and to establish 
yourself in London." 

" In London ? " cried Martin. 

" Certainly," said his mother: "where 
there is money there is influence; and 
there would not, I imaging, be any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining for you an ineum- 
bency in London ; or, if it came to that, 
there are always proprietary chapels to 
be purchased, and in them, perhaps, you 
would be more unfettered, and more able 
to conduet the Services aecording to your 
own views." 

" But, my dear mother," said Martin, 
" I am by no means sure " — 

" That you would be populär," inter- 
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rupted Mrs. Calverley. " You need not 
fear about that. I fancy there are few 
better judges of preaching than myself ; 
and I bave always been satisfied witb 
tbe sermons whicb I have heard you 
deliver. It would be a great pleasure 
to me to know tbat my son's merits 
were properly recognized. And I don't 
think," she added witb a sligbt toss of 
her head, "tbat be would bave any 
reason to be asbamed of bis mother, or 
of the style in wbich she lived. We 
may not be aristocrats; and our lives 
may not be attended by tbe sloth, 
luxary, and pomp, wbich Surround tbat 
portion of tbe Community ; but for solid 
ifealth, and tbe comfort whicb it brin^s, 
the home which has been raised by Brit- 
ish industry need be surpassed by none." 

Mrs. Calverley paused ; and Martin, 
for want of something better to say, 
said, " Of course, mother, I quite agree 
with you." 

"My notion," pursued his mother, " is 
that you should üve with me, and act as 
fay right hand in all matters of business, 
and as a dispenser of my charky. My 
life has been one long martyrdom : it has 
pleased Heaven to afflict me with two 
onworthy husbands, men incapable of 
widerstand] ng those finer feelings which 
I possess, and wjiich have been the sole 
means of lightening the bürden laid upon 
me. I hope I may now be. permitted in 
uome degree to recompense myself for 
the solitude and Submission in which I 
have lived, and to have a little sunshine 
at the close of a life which has been one 
long sacrifice for others. I hope that — 
Martin, Martin, what are you thinking 
of?" ^ J 

What was he thinking of, as he sat 
there with his chin resting on his hands, 
and his eyes fixed intently on the fire ? 
What were those words ringing in his 
ears, — solitude, Submission, sacrifice ? 
Ah 1 how hollow- and empty they sounded , 
these querulous complaints, thls Phari- 
saical self-laudation, when he thought 
of the manner in which, under the in- 
flaenceof hiswife's temper, John Calver- 
ley's life had been warped and twisted 
tmtil his weak nature had been betrayed 
ioto the commission of a fearful crime, 
the result of which was yet impendin* 
over the head ofthat poor, trusting girf. 
What was he thinking of ? Of the little 
right he had, in the thought even then 
floating through his mind, to condemn 
the dead man, whose power of will had 
been so weak, whose temptation had 
been so strong 1 Who was he to gauge 


and measure another man's sins, and 
to preach the doctrine of resistance, 
when — " What was he thinking of ? " 
Mrs. Calverley's words, repeated for 
the third time, recalled bim from his 
reverie. 

" What was I thinking of ? Why, of 
course, of the proposition you have just 
made to me, mother," he said aloud. 

" It is one which scarcely seems to me 
to need much reflection," said Mrs. Cal- 
verley coldly. " In making it I have, 
as usual, not considered myself, but left 
the advantages wholly to you." 

" Of course, mother, I fully appreciate 
your kindness," said Martin ; " and the 
mere fact of living with you, and being 
able to relieve the solitude under which 
you suffer, would, of course, have much 
weight with me. By the way, you 
were alluding just now to Madame Du 
Tertre's absence. I have riever, hith- 
erto, had an opportunity of asking you 
how sbe first became an inmate of this 
house." 

"Not through any invitation of 
mine," said Mrs. Calverley : " though I 
am bound to say that as soon as she 
came here she saw the melancholy life ' 
I led, and endeavored to alieviate it to 
the best of her power. One of the few 
things I have to thank Mr. Calverley 
for is his introduction of Madame Du 
Tertre." 

" Oh ! " said Martin, looking yery 
much astonished, " it was through Mr. 
Calverley that you made her acqüaint- 
ance ? " 

" Certainly," said his mother : " I 
went down to Mincing Lano one day, 
and found Madame Du Tertre closeted 
with Mr. Calverley in his private rooin. 
I tbought they would be confused at my 
entrance j but Mr. Calverley, quite at 
his ease, presented his companion to 
me as a French lady, a widow with a 
small fortune which she had brought to 
bim to invest. He stated, at the same 
time, that she was a stranger in Lon- 
don, and without friends ; and suggested 
that, as he was compelled to be much 
awav> — compelled, indeed I " repeated 
Mrs. Calverley, with a sniff of defiance, 
" it might break the solitude of my life 
if this French lady, a cheeriul person, 
playing the piano, and that sort of 
thing, came to live with me as my com- 
panion." 

. " Oh 1 that was what Mr. Calverley 
proposed," said Martin reflectively. 
" Aid you agreed to it ? " 

" I agreed to it as a temporary meas- 
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ure," said Mrs. Calverley; "but it 
seemed to work well, and nas continued 
ever since." 

" You had never seen Madame Da 
Tertre before? never heard Mr. Cal- 
verley mention her name ? " 

" Certainly not : neither the one nor 
the other. What' on earth makes you 
ask these questione, Martin ? " 

But Martin had fallen back again 
into hiß chair. His eyes were once 
more riveted on the fire, and his ears 
were deaf to his mother's.voice. What 
a curious woman his mother was ! How 
weak, even in the grim obstinacy on 
which she prided herseif: how liable to 
be deceived, in spite of all the suspi- 
cion which she exhibitedl This Ma- 
dame Du Tertre, then, had been intro- 
duced intp the house by Mr. Calverley ; 
and his mother had acccpted her as 
her companion on the very slight evi- 
dence of the story which Mr. Calver- 
ley had told her, and which might have 
been concocted between hiin and the 
French woman a few minutes before her 
arrival. 

What had Madame Du Tertre in 
* view, in seeking for an introduction into 
this house ? What could be her mo- 
tive for allying herseif with such a 
woman as Mrs. Calverley ? Whatever 
motive it might have been, it must be 
still in existence ; for had she not made 
it a condition of assisting him with 
Alice, that he would not interfere with 
her plans as regarded his mother? 
What could those plans be ? Madame 
Du Tertre was not a mere wretched 
creature sponging upon any one who 
would befriend her, and earning with 
fulsome adulation her nightly shelter 
and her daily bread. She had money 
of her own, as he understood: not 
much, indeed ; but sufficient to provide 
her with the necessaries of life ; and 
she was the last woman in the world to 
give up her freedom, and to go in for 
mere vulgär, mercenary scheming for a 
material home, with such a person as 
Mrs. Calverley, — to endurp the position 
of companion in the grim house in 
Great Walpole Street. She must have 
something large at stake, must be ac- 
tuated by soine ulterior motive of vast 
importance. What can that motive be ? 
Who is she? Where did she come 
from ? When and how commenced her 
acquaintance with Mr. Calverley? 

" What on earth makes you ask 
these questions, Martin ? " 

The harsh, grating voice recalled 


him to himself ; but even then he was 
at first a little dazed. 

" These questions ? What questions ? 
Oh, I recollectl about Madame Du 
Tertre. Merely curiosity, mother. I 
could not possibly have any other mo- 
tive." 

" Well, now that I have satisfied your 
curiosity, and told you all I know, — 
which was little enough, for Mr. Cal- 
verley was reticent towards me in that, 
as in all other matters ot his life, — 
now that I have done my best to give 
you this Information, perhaps you will 
be good enough to return to the subject 
which I started, and teil me what you 
think about my proposition." 

" You vyon't expect me to give you a 
definite answer at once, mother ? Such 
a step as leaving one's parish, with all 
its old friends and associations, and 
wholly changing the spherc of one'a 
duties, requires much consideration." 

" I should think when the advantages 
which are offered to you are properly 
weighed, you would not be very long in 
making up your mind. There are few 
young men circumstanced as you are — 
and you must be good enough to re- 
member that you have nothing but 
your living to depend upon — who 
have such a chance offered to them. I 
have often noticed with'great pain that 
you are devoid of any ambition in your 
profession, and are quite content to 
live among farmers, and people of that 
kind. But that is not the sort of life I 
choose for my son. It is my wish that 
you should come up to tewn, as I have 
said before ; that you should live here, 
and take up a proper position in Soci- 
ety ; that you should marry ; and " — 

" Yes, mother," said Martin, with a 
faint smile, putting up his hand in pro- 
test ; " but surely, as I said before, these 
are matters which require a little con- 
sideration. By the way, supposingthis 
plan of yours were carried out, what do 
you propose to do with Madame Du 
Tertre ? " 

" Madame Du Tertre again ! " cried 
Mrs. Calverley. " Bless my soul, Mar- 
tin, how you do harp upon that woman : 
one would really think that you had 
fallen in love with her yourself. A 
nice daughter-in-law she'd make : only 
if you're going to marry her, I would 
rather you would keep in the country, 
if you plcase. She would quite shine 
at liullington." 

Mrs. Calverley gave vent to a low, 
sardonic chuckle, the nearest approach 
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she ever made to a laugh ; bat Martin 
Garwood looked very grave. 

"Ido not understand tbe jpoint of 
the joke," he said : " it is, perhaps, be- 
cause I have been for some years ac- 
customed only to the society of Lul- 
lington ; but I confess I do not see any 
thiag particularly odd in iny inquiring 
what was to become of one, who is now 
a prominent member inyourhousehold, 
after you bad carried out the change 
which you propose to make in it." 

Mrs. Calverley was always a little 
afraid of her son ; and there was some- 
thing in the tone of his voice, as he 
made this remark, which constrained 
her to be civil. 

" I did not mean any thing unpleas- 
ant," ehe said, with less than her usual 
rigidity of manner : " I only thou^ht it 
odd that you could be in any doubt 
about the matter. Madame Du Tertre 
is here as my hired companion : when 
I say, is here, I should sav ought to be ; 
for I hold her absence just now to be 
quite unjustifiable ; and when it suits my 
convenience, and I have quite done 
with her, I shall pay and dismiss her, 
as such persons axe usually paid and 
dismissed." 

"You will?" 

"Most certainly! You cannot im- 
agine for an instant that I had any idea 
of afctaching Madame Du Tertre to the 
new manner of life which I propose for 
myself and for you ? " 

Martin's thoughts were beginning to 
wander again. " No, no : of course 
not," he said half vacantly. 

" Of course not," repeated Mrs, Cal- 
verley. "I consented to receive Ma- 
dame Du Tertre as my companion, be- 
cause I was shamefully deserted by Mr. 
Calverley, and leffc to pass all my time 
in moping solitude. I made a home, 
and a comfortable home, for him ; and 
though, as I have said before, he could 
not appreciate the finer feelings of my 
nature, I would have been content to 
put them on one side. Now I look 
forward to a very different State of 
tlungs. You will be my companion : I 
ehall have you, instead of Mr. Calver- 
ley, to deal with ; and you will be able 
to understand my ways of life, and 1 
shall be able to help you in your career. 
Under these circumstances, Madame Du 
Tertre would merely be a clog upon 
both of us. I am by no means sure, 
Martin," said Mrs. Calverley, growing 
very stiff, and speaking with great fer- 
vor, " I am by no means sure that it is ä 


right thing to have a French woman in 
the house, even though she is a Huguenot. 
I have experienced it already on sev- 
eral occasions, when I have fbund the 
greatest difficulty in convincing the 
neighbors that she beloncjed to the Re- 
formed Church. And with you as a 
clergyman permanently resident in the 
house, a suspicion of that kind would 
be extremely unpleasant. Moreover, 
there are many other reasons- which I 
think would render Madame Du Ter- 
tre's further sojourn here particularly 
undesirable ; and as she is merely one 
of the household, it will be, of course, 
easy enough for me to rid myself of her 
when I wish. You seem very sleepy, 
Martin," said his mother, perceiving 
that he had relapsed into his former ab- 
sent condition, " and I think you had 
better go to bed, now that I have given 
you an outline of my plan ; and it is for 
you to think it over, and see how it 
will suit you. If you agree to it, as I 
have no reason to doubt you will, I 
shall give Madame Du Tertre notice to 
leave directly after her return." 

Then Martin rose from his seat, 
touched with his Ups his mother's ear, 
which she turned round to him for the 
purpose, and retired to his own room. 

Once there, he put on his dressing- 
gown and Slippers, flung himself into 
an arm-chair, and resumed at his ease 
the chain of thought .which had been so 
frequentlv interrupted. But now it 
contained a new dement which had 
been imported into it by his mother's 
last words. Immediately Madame Du 
Tertre returned to the house she would 
receive notice that her Services would 
be speedily dispensed with. What 
would be tue French woman's feelings 
at such an intimation ? She had given 
no sign of any Intention to leave her 
present quarters in Great Walpole 
Street ; but, on the contrary, seemed to 
consider herseif completely settled 
there for some time to come, and was 
unquestionably desirous of retaining 
her power over Mrs. Calverley. That, 
Martin recollected, she had not scrupled 
to acknowledge to him. On the other 
hand, inexperienced as Martin was in 
matters of the world, he had sufficient 
tact to perceive that his mother, for her 
own purposes, had always been partic- 
ularly civil to Madame Du Tertre, and, 
both by her Speeches and her actions, 
had led the French woman to believe 
that her presence in Great Walpole 
Street was indispensable to the well- 
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bein* of the household. When, then, 
Madame Du Tertre, on her return from 
Hendon, is informell by Mrs. Calverley 
that different arran<jements are about 
to be tn ade, under which her compan- 
ionship will be no longer required ; when 
she receives that, which, no matter how 
much politeness is imported into the 
manner of giving it, is, in fact, her dis- 
missal ; will she not, with that shrewd- 
ness and suspicion which are so emi- 
nently characteristic of her, at once 
divine that this is not the act of Mrs. 
Calverley, who has always hitherto 
been so partial to her, but that this con- 
duct on nis mother's part is due to his 
influence ? And provided that she at- 
taches importance to the retention of 
her position in the Great Walpole- 
street household, as Martin undoubt- 
edly believes she does, will she not in- 
stant ly seek to revenge herseif for what 
she imagines to be his interference ? and 
has ßhe not a subject for her vengeance 
immediately to her hand in poor, help- 
less Alice ? 

Who was this woman ? What were 
the motiyes prompting her to the game 
she was playing ? And what wouli be 
itsresult? *•"" 

The future seemed all dark and 
vague. The mist hung over it as it did 
over the sleepin* city, — a shivering 
glance at which Martin took from his 
bedroom-window, and saw the first 
streaks of the wintry dawn struggling 
fitfully through the black clouds ere he 
retired to rest. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE SMALL HOUBS IN HENDON. 

ONE o'clock tolled out from the tower 
of Hendon Church as Pauiine, who, 
wearied out by the events of the day, 
had fallen sound asleep in her chair, 
opened her eyes, sat upright, and, after 
an involuntary shudder, quietly rose to 
her feet, and approached the bed. 

Alice still slept peacefully : her breath- 
ing was quiet and regulär, and her un- 
rumed brow and motionless Ups proved 
that. she was not disturbed by haunting 
dreams. Pauline bent over the slum- 
bering fijrare, took up the arm that lay 
outside Sie coverlet, and softly feit its 
pulse, bent her ear towards the sleeper's 
mouth to listen to her respiration, and 
then, stealing back to her place as noise- 


sessly as she had approached, threw 
herseif into her chair, and indulged in 
the luxury of a long but silent yawn. 
" There 1 " she said to herseif, rubbing 
* her eyes, and resuming her usual com- 
fortable attitude : " I was right in not 
denying mysclf the pleasure of that 
slumber which I found Coming over me ; 
for I am thoroughly refreshed, and equal 
to very much more than I was before. 
What a day it has been, my faith! 
And how wonderfully every thing has 
gone exactly as I could have wished it! 
This woman sleeping straight on, stead- 
ily and tranquil, and without a break ; 
the servants accepting me in the posi- 
tion which I took up so promptly, with- 
out a murmur, and only too glad to find 
the responsibility transferred from them- 
sel ves to some one eise. Bespon sibili ty ? 
That reminds me of that sly doctor — 
how do they call him? — Broadbentl 
It was right of me to send for him : it 
might have seemed suspicious had I not 
done so ; and as I knew so well that he 
had been perforce admitted into the 
mystery of Claxton-Calverley, and as I 
had learned from the servants here that 
he was always most friendly and kind 
to this poor doli, I knew that I could 
explain to him what I had done, and 
leave it to him to put the people here at 
their ease. He was out, though, this 
sly rogue, — out, and not expected back 
until the evening, so they said ; though 
five minutes afterwards I saw a man, 
who must have been he, — black-clothed, 
grave, the very semblance of an apothe- 
cary, — come out of the side-door of his 

farden, and hurry down the path where 
stood when l first saw the cnild. Ah, 
ha 1 he has no longer any desire to visit 
Böse Cottage, this medico so respeeta- 
ble : he fears lest his name should be 
compromised. I could not help lau^h- 
ing as I saw him creep down the path. 
" Let me see. I am rested now, and 
my head is quite clear. Last night 
there was danger of interruption from 
the servants, and they have been in and 
out all day ; but now they are thoroughly 
wearied out, and I have the house to my- 
self. Now is the time for me to look about 
me, and gain what information I can 
concerning this young woman's previous 
life. I think I saw a box or desk of 
some kind by the side of the dressing- 
table. Oh, yes I here it is. What a 
funny old box I " Pauline walked to 
the dressing-table, stooped, and from 
underneath the muslin cover drew forth 
an old-fashioned writing-desk, made of 
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maho<?any and bound with brass, with 
a emall brass plate on the middle of its 
lid, on which wcre engraved the letters 
" A. D." This inscription caught Pau- 
line's eyes as she took up the desk, and 
placed it on the table by the bedside, 
within the rays of the shaded lamp. 

"A. D.," she muttered to herseif. 
u Wbat does that mean ? It ought un- 
doubtedly to have been A. C. Ah, 
&tay 1 the box is old-fashioned, and has 
seen much service. It is probably the 
desk of her childhood, that she had be- 
fore -what she thought to be her mar- 
riage, when the letters of her name 
were A. D. A. D.," repeated Pauline, 
reflecting. " Ah, bah ! It is a coinci- 
dence, nothing more." From her pocket 
die took two bunches of keys, one large, 
evidently belonging to the housekeep- 
ing, the other small and neat. From 
the smaller bunch she made two or 
three selections ; and at last hit upon 
the key that opened the desk. 

The Contents of the desk were two 
packets of letters, one large, one small, 
each tied round with faded ribbon ; two 
or three loose sheets of blotting paper ; 
an old diary; and an aecount-book. 
Pauline took the larger packet in her 
hand, and untied the string. The let- 
ters slipped asunder : they were all writ- 
ten in the same hand, — all addressed 
to " Miss Durham, care of J. Preston, 
Esq., Healington ßoad, York/' 

" Miss Durham I " A mist seemed to 
come over Pauline's sieht; and she 
rnbbed her eves quickly to clear it 
away. Miss Durham ! And A. D. on 
the lid of the desk ? Good Heaven ! 
had all the an^uish of mind which she 
had endured, all the jealousy and rase, 
all the plotting and planning which sne 
had carried on for the last few months, — 
had all these sprung from an unfounded 
suspicion, from an absurd creation of 
her own distorted fancy? Miss Dur- 
ham j Thdte it was piain enough, in a 
hand that Pauline recognized as Mr. 
Calverley's. The letters were those ad- 
dressed by him to Alice before their 
marriage ; were signed " John Claxton ; " 
and were so bright and buoyant, so füll 
of affectionate enthusiasm, that Pauline 
could 8carcely imagine they were the 
produetions of the staid, grave man 
whom she had known. Miss Durham I 
What could it mean? Stayl There 
was the other packet. In an instant 
that was undone, and Pauline had seized 
from it one of the letters. And then 
there was no more to learn ; for at a 


glance she saw that they were in her 
husband's handwriting ; that they were 
addressed to his "Dearest Alice," by 
her " Loving brother, Tom." 

The paper dropped from Pauline's 
hand to the floor; and she sank into 
her chair with something like a sense of 
shame upon her. It was, then, as she 
had just thought. She had been fright- 
ened, as it were, by her own shadow; 
had herseif created the bugbear before 
which she had fled, or against which 
she had fought : she had been befooled 
by her own suspicions ; and her foolish 
fancy had allowed her to be jealous of 
Tom's sister. 

Tom's sister 1 The pale-faced girl 
lying there, sleeping on so peacefully 
and unconsciously, was Tom's sister. 
How could she be supposed to have 
guessed that ? She had seen the girl 
in Tom's embrace ; had seen her bathed 
in tears, and inconsolable at Tom's de- 
parture : how could she know that this 
was his sister, of whose existence she 
had never been informed ? 

Why had Tom never taken her into 
his confidence on that point? Why 
had he never told her that he had a sis- 
ter of whom he was so fond ? Why ? 
And a fierce pang of anger shot through 
her ; and her face grew dark and hard 
as the reply rose in her mind. She 
knew the reason well enough : it was 
because her husband was ashamed of 
her ; ashamed of the unscrupulousness, 
of the underhand ways, which he was 
ready enough to use, and to call into 
play, when they could be of service to 
him ; because he thought her not good 
enough to associate with his gentle, wo- 
manly, silly little sister, or to appreci- 
ate the stupid comfort of the narrow 
proprieties of her home. Her home! 
What if Tom could see that home now, 
and could know the truth about his sis- 
ter, as she lay there, with no name, no 
home, no position, — a person for her, his 
distrusted wife, to patronize and bef riend 
if she chose ! 

So this was the trust he had placed 
in her, — his wife, his ally, his colleagjue, 
of whose fertile brain and ready hand he 
had so often boasted. This one honest, 
honorable association (as he had ima- 
gined it) he had kept hidden from her. 
And as this thought germinated and 
broadened in Pauline's mind, her feelings 
passed into a new Channel. She who 
nad been her husband's adviser so long, 
and who had served him so well; she 
who had fondly imagined herseif the 
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trusted confidante and sharer of his in- 
most thoughts, — now foand that she faad 
been slighted, and considered not worthy 
to associate with this innocent piece of 
prettines?. The stränge nature of the 
woman was roased to deadly, retrospec- 
tive anger ; and the kindly, contemptn- 
ous liking which ehe had begnn to feel 
for Alice faded away. 

This pale-faced, sleeping girl was her 
successiül rival, though not in the man- 
ner she had at first supposed. She had 
feit an instinctive hatred of her when 
i he saw her on the platform at South- 
ampton ; and her instinct never betrayed 
her. Tom Durham's sister! Pauüne 
remembered, that when her husband 
spoke of his early days, and the inmates 
of his home, it was always with a sofl- 
ened voice and manner, and with a cer- 
tain implied respect, as though he were 
scarcely fitted, through his present sur- 
roundings and mode of life, even to 
mention so sacred a subject. This pale- 
faced girl had been one of those associ- 
ations : she was too pure and too inno- 
cent, forsooth, to be mixed up with such 
society as her brother's wife was fbrced 
to keep. She, when she recovered her 
consciousness, would find herseif a mark 
for the finger of scorn, a text for the 
Pharisee, a pariah, and an outcast. 

And so that weak, clinging, brainless 
thing was Tom Durham's sister, and 
prelerred by him to his wife, with her 
grasp of mmd and energy of purpose ? 
The wife was to slave with him, and for 
him, to do the rough work, to be sent off 
here and there, travelling night and 
day, to lie to such a woman, to flatter 
such a man, to be always vigilant and 
patient, and to be punished with black 
Iöoks, and sometimes with curses, if any 
thing went wrong ; while from the sister 
all difficulties and dangers were to be 
fended off, she was to be lappcd in lux- 
ury, and her simplicity and innocence 
were to be as strictly guarded as though 
she had been a demoiseile in a convent. 

Well, Pauline tbought, the new phase 
of circumstances neeu not cause much • 
alteration in the line of conduct she had 
marked out for herseif. The girl lving 
there was to her ki a different position 
from what she had imagined. So far as 
ehe was conccrned, there was no ques- 
tion of revenge now ; but it would be as 
well to keep watch over her, and use 
her as a tool if occasion should arise. 
The interest which Martin Gurwood 
feit in Alice would induce him to keep 
up his acquaintance with her ; and to be 


en rap p or t with Martin Gurwood was 
Panline's fixed intention. Over him 
she had obtained a strong influence, 
which she did not intend to give up ; 
while the knowledge that she continued 
to be acquainted with all that was going 
on would deprive Martin and those 
friendsofhisof whom he though t so much 
— this Mr. Statham for instance — from 
attempting to interfere with the exercise 
of her power over Mrs. Calverley. 

And now, for the first time since she 
had waited for her husband at the Lym- 
ington Station, Pauline began to believe 
that the conjecture which she had seen 
printed in the newspapers had some 
ibundation, and that Tom Durham was 
really dead. Hitherto she had imagined 
that he had deceived her, as he had de- 
ceived the rest of the world ; that the 
tale which he told her of his intention 
to dive from the steamer at night, to 
swim to the shore, and to meet her the 
next morning, had been merely trumped 
up in order to turn her off the scent, 
and to prevent her from tracing him in 
his night with the woman of whom he 
had taken such an affectionate farewell 
at the Southampton railway-station. 
But the identity of that woman with 
Alice Claxton being now settled, and it 
being made perfectly clear that she was 
Tom Durham's sister, all motive for that 
worthy's concealment of himself was 
done away with. There was no r^eaaon, 
so far as Pauline knew, wby her husband 
should not acquaint her with his where- 
abouts : while there was every reason to 
believe, that, were he on the face of the 
earth, he would make himself known, if 
it were only for the sake of reclaiming 
his two thousand pounds. He must 
have been drowned, she thought ; his 
strength must have failed him ; and he 
must have gone down when almost with- 
in reach of the shore to which he was 
hastening. Drowned, dead, lost to her 
forever 1 Not lost as she hfcd once im- 
agined him, seduced by the wiles and 
fascinations of another woman into tem- 
porary forgetfülness of her; for then 
there was a chance, and more than a 
chance, almost a certainty, that when 
those wiles % and fascinations ceased to 
charm he would miss the clear brain and 
the ready hand on which he had so loi 
relied, and come back to claim their aic 
once more : not lost in that way, but 
totally lost, drowned, dead, passed away 
fonever 1 

To think of her husband in that phase 
was new to Pauline. She had never 
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contemplated him under such circum* 

stances. She had always thought of 
him with fierce jealousy and a burning 
desire for revenge, as false to her, and 
neglectful of her. The idea that he was 
dead, had died guiltless of deceiving 
her, and with the füll intention of car- 
rying out the plan which he had confided 
to her, had never before entered her 
mind, and — no, it could not bo true. If 
it had been, she would have feit the 
keenest grief, the deepest sorrow : grief 
for his loss, regret for the cruel wrong 
she had done him in suspecting Him. 
She feit nothing of all this now : he 
could not be dead. 

Straightway Pauline's thou^hts re- 
verted to the circumstances in which she 
was placed, the persons by whom she 
was surrounded, and the way in which 
her future should be managed. If the 
conclusions at which she had arrived 
were correct, if Tom Durham were not 
drowned, bat, for some hitherto unex- 
plained purpose of his own, was keeping 
nimself in hiding, it is towards his sister 
probably, that, when he considers it a 
proper opportunity, he will make some 
sign, not to his wife. Pauline knew 
her husband well enough to understand 
compietely how the knowledge that he 
had treated her badly in not keeping his 
appointment that morning, and in con- 
cealing himself from her so long, would 
prevent him from making his first ad- 
vances to her : the girl slumbering there 
would be the first person to whom Tom 
Durham would reveal the fact that he 
was not dead ; and if she, Pauline, ever 
wished for Information about him, it was 
through that slumbering girl that it must 
be obtained. 

She made a sudden change in the 
plan and the prospects of her life, a 
8huffling of the cards, an entire revision 
of the game, — all settled in an instant, 
too, as she sat in the easy-ohair beside 
the bed, her hands clasped together in 
her lap, her eyes fixed upon the motion- 
less fteure. Her sojourn in the wretched- 
tydullhouse in Great Walpole Street 
should speedily be brought to an end. 
She had borne long enough with that 
olci woman's grimness and . formality ; 
with her icy patronage and impassable 
stiffness ; with her pharisaical utterances 
and querulous complaints: she would 
have no more of such a life of depend- 
ence. The time during which she had 
been Mrs. Calverley's companion had 
not, indeed, been ill spent. Had she not 
secured for herseif that position, she 


would probably have remained in igno- 
rance that the woman of whom she saw 
her husband taking leave was his sister; 
she would not have been intrusted with 
the secret of the Calverley and Claxton 
mystery, the possession of which gave 
her such power over all those concerned 
in it ; she would never have made the 
acquaintance of Martin Gurwood. How 
strangely in earnest that man was, how 
innocent, and void of guile 1 And yet 
she was so sure that the suspicion which 
she had originally formed about him — 
that he had a secret of his own — was 
correct ! hence that impossibility to re- 
turn your gaze, that immediate with- 
drawai of his soft, beautiful eyes, that 
quiveringr of his delicate, sensitive 
mouth. It had served her purpose, — 
that position of dependence ; but now 
she would have no more of it. There is 
nothing to be gained by continuing with 
the grjm old woman except the money : 
and Pauline sees her way to an equal 
amount of money, combmed with far 
more freedom, and an infinitely pleas- 
anter life. 

A better life, too, if there be any 
thing in that, Pauline wonders, with a 
shrug of her Shoulders ; for this slum- 
bering girl, this mere child in her igno- 
rance oi the world's ways, is now left to 
herseif, and is henceforth to live alone, 
with no one to battle for her, no one to 
shield her from the thousand and one 
assailants, to guide her through the 
thousand and one temptations, to which 
she will be exposed. That shall be her 
task, Pauline thought to herseif: to un- 
dertake it she had a prescriptive right, 
if she chose to declare the truth, and to 
assert her relationship. There would 
be no occasion, however, to take that 
step; at all events, for the present. She 
could trust to her influence with Martin 
Gurwood to procure for her the trust 
which she coveted, the position of Alice's 
companion and guardian. Her influence 
with Martin Gurwood > what did that 
amount to ? Why did she experience 
an inward thrill of satisfaction in reflect- 
ing on that influence ? Martin Gurwood 1 
She thought of him as she had seen him 
first, under his mother's roof: she 
thought of him on the last occasion of 
their meeting, when they walked side by 
side in the Elendon lanes. Yes : her in- 
fluence with Martin Gurwood was un- 
doubtedly strong ; and the knowledge of 
its strength gave her inexplicable satis- 
faction. 

At twelve o'clock the next day, Pau- 
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line, from her position at the bedroom- 
window, aaw a hansom cab stop at the 
top of the hili, and two gentlemen, one 
oi whom was Martin Gurwood, alight 
from it. Then Fauline, whose bonnet 
and shawl lay ready to her hand, put 
them on without an instantes delay, and 
sallied forth. 

She had not advanced more than fifty 
Steps when she saw that her approach 
was perceived. Martin Gurwooaiooked 
up, and said something to his companion, 
who, on their uieeting, was presented to 
her as Mr. Statham. 

'' The friend of whom I have already 
spoken to you, Madame Du Tertre," he 
said, " and whose ad vice has been most 
invaluable to me in this matter." 

Pauline gave a direct and earnest 
glance at Statham, — a glance which en- 
abled a woman of her natural quickness 
to recognize the presence of the charac- 
teristics which his friend had declared 
him to possess. Martin Gurwood was 
pliant and malleable : this man looked 
nard and unimpressionable as granite. 
If he and she were to be thrown much 
together for the future, it would be ad- 
visable, Pauline thought, that her wishes 
should agree as much as possible with 
his intentions. 

" I am pleased to see Mr. Statham/' 
she said : " pleased, indeed, to see you 
both ; for I have been anxiously expect- 
ing your arrival." 

" There is no change in the patient's 
conditio n, I suppose ? " asked Statham. 

" None : she still remains perfectly 
tranquil and asleep ; but my own expe- 
rience, and two or three signs which I 
have observed, teil me that this sleep 
will soon be at an end." 

" It was in that expectation that we 
have hurried here," said Martin Gur- 
wood. " Mr. Statham is of opinion that 
it would be impossible to* conceal the 
truth from Mrs. Claxton any longer, and 
has accompanied me to assist in break- 
ing the news to her." 

" Ah ! exactly," said Pauline. " Will 
you and Mr. Statham be very much sur- 
prised, very much horriüed, if I venture 
to make a Suggestion ? " 

" Not the least," said Statham. "I 
am sure I answer for my friend and my- 
seif when I say that we are deeply 
grateful for the Services you have al- 
ready rendered us, althou^h the means 
for the end are certainly somewhat 
strong ; and that we shall listen readily 
to any thing you may have to pro- 
pose." 


"Most certainly, yeV' assented Mar- 
tin Gurwood. 

" Well, then," said Pauline, address- 
ing herseif to Statham, after a fleeting 
glance at Martin, "my proposition is, 
that this ceremony of breaking the news, 
which, at such pain to yourself, «as I 
know, you have come to perform, should 
be dispensed with altogether." 

" Dispensed with ? " . cried Statham. 

" Altogether," repeated Pauline. 

" Do you mean that Mrs. — Mrs. 
Claxton should not be made acquainted 
with what has occurred ? " asked Martin, 
in astonishment. 

" With what has occurred," said Pau- 
line firmly, " yes : with the circumstances 
under which it has occurred, no 1 She 
knows that the man whom she con- 
sidered to be her husband is dead. Let 
her be informed, that, durin* the uncon- 
scious State into which she feil on hear- 
ing the news, he has been buried ; but for 
Heaven's sake, monsieur, let her be kept 
in ignorance of the fact that he was not 
her husband, and that by his cruelty she 
is now a woman without name or Posi- 
tion, abandoned and outcast. Why 
should we cover her with shame, and 
blight her lif'e, with this announcement? 
A quoi bon f If we do not teil it to her, 
there is no one eise who will. She has 
no friends but yourselves and me. She 
is too innocent andignorant of the world 
to ask for any papers, — a will, or any 
thing of that kind. She has already, 
without inquiry, acceptedMr. Gurwood's 
guardiansnip at once and unsuspecting- 
ly ; and she has not the faintest dream 
that the man whom she loved, and the 
position which she held, were other than 
she believed them." 

" Well, but " — said Martin. 

" But what ? " said Pauline, turning 
to him. " Can you give me one reason 
why this horrible story should be told 
to her in its^truth ? why one more victim 
should be added to the number of those* 
over whom the yellow flag waves, cut- 
ting them oft* from all the priyileges of 
social citizenship, and dragging them 
down to the depths of misery and 
shame ? Ah 1 she is too young and too 
innocent for such ä doom I .Äjn I not 
right, Mr. Statham ? Do you not agree 
withme?" . 

It was easy to see that the passionate 1 
earnestness of Pauline's appeal had not J 
been without its effect on Humphrey 
Statham. There was a tremulousness 
in his lip and in his voice as he said, 
" You certainly make out a strong case 
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to support your views, Madame Du 
Tertre ; but what do you propose should 
be done with this young lady ? " 

"I propose," said Pauline, "that she 
should live on in the belief that she is 
Mr. Claxton's widow ; and, as it wouid 
be impossible, young and unsuspecting 
as she is, that she should be alone, 
I propose that I should live with 
her. Not on her, mind!" she added, 
with a proud toss of her head. "I 
have a little money of my own, — 
quite enough to keep me in inde- 
pendence ; but I am a woman of the 
world, Mr. Statham, who has learned its 
ways from dire necessity, and has come 
otit of the struggle, I hope, unimpaired. 
I was interested in this girl's story be- 
fore I saw her : since I saw her my in- 
terest has naturally increased. Let it 
be as I say ; and you will find your trust 
has not been wrongly bestowed 1 " 

The two men stepped aside ior a few 
minutes : then Statnam, raising bis hat, 
approached Pauline. 

*' Have you well weighed the respon- 
eibility you are about to undertake, 
Madame Du Tertre ? " 

"I have," she said, looking straight 
into his eyes, " and accept it cheerfulJy." 

" Then," said Humphrey, " Mr. Gur- 
wood consents that it should be as you 
say. For the present, only, mind : the 
arrangement is but temporary, and is 
liable to alteration at any moment." 

" I thank Mr. Gurwood most hearti- 
ly," said Pauline, turning to Martin, and 
holding out her hand ; " and you, too, 
Mr. Statham. As I said before, you will 
find in this instance that your trust has 
not been wrongly bestowed. I think, 
perhaps, it will he better to leave me to 
announce to Mrs. Calverley my inten- 
tion of leaving her ; and I will take an 
early opportunity of doincr so. I must 
hurry back now, as there is a chance of 
our friend waking up at any moment. 
You shall hear from me to-morrow, with 
füll details of what I propose to do." 

And, as she entered the garden-gate, 
the two men regained their cab, and 
were driven off to London. 


CHAPTER XI. 

MBS. CALVERLEY LOSES HER COM- 
PANION. 

WITHIN half an hour after Pauline's 
return, Alice Claxton awoke to 
consciousness, dully and heavily at first, 


with dazed eyes, with a sense of op- 
pression at her head and heart, with an 
impossibility to collect her thoughts, — 
to make out where she was, or what was 
passing around her. Gradually this 
ieeling of helplessness and indecisioQ 
subsided. She recognized Pauline, 
who was bending over her, and softly 
bathing her forehead with eau-de- 
cologne ; and with that recognition the 
flood-gates of memory were opened, 
and the recollection of her widowhoo4 
and her grief rushed into her mind. 

In an instant Pauline saw what had 
happened : one glance at the patient's 
face was sufilcient for her practised 
eye. 

" You must not move, dear," she 
whispered, leaning forward : " you must 
not attempt to speak until we have 
given«you somethin" to sustain you. 
x ou have been very ül, my poor child ; 
and even now must on no account be 
subjected to any excitement. Lie still 
for yet a few minutes, and then I will 
teil you any thing you want to know." 

Alice did as she was bid, falling 
back on to the pillow from the sitting 
position in which she had endeavored 
to raise herseif, and closing her eyes, 
as though wearied with even that small 
attempt at motion. Meanwhile Pauline 
rang the bell, gave the servant Orders 
to bring some jelly and other invalid 
food, which had been in preparation, 
and cast her eyes round the room to see 
that it was in exactly the same order 
as it had been when Alice was carried 
up to it. Every thing just the same : 
the old desk replaced under the toilet- 
cover of the table, the book's and papers 
through which Pauline had searched 
restored to their former position, — 
no difference noticeable anywhere. 
Then Pauline seated herseif by the 
bedside, and, taking the jelly from the 
servant, fed Alice with it as though she 
had been a child, proceeding after- 
wards to bathe her face and hand 8, to 
comb her dark hair from off her fore- 
head, to shake and smooth the pillows, 
— doing all quietly, and with the gen- 
tlest touch imaginable. 

"You are better now, dear," she 
said, when she had finished her task, 
and was a^ain seated. " Your eyes are 
bright, and there is some sign of color 
in your cheeks. You may speak now, 
dear, as I know you are anxious to do« 
You deserve some. reward for your obe- 
dience." 

Then Alice raised herseif on her el- 
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bow, and said in a low tone, quite dif- 
ferent from her usual clear voice, " I 
feel stränge yet, though, and not quite 
able to make ont what has happened. 
Teil me," she said, " is it true about 
John Claxton ? — is he dead ? " 

"Yes, dear," said Pauline: "it is 
true." 

" Ah ! you were to take me to him," 
Cried the girl, raising her voice. "I 
recollect it all now. Why am I here in 
bed ? Why do we not Start at once ? " 

" We do not start because it would 
be useless," said Pauline. "You do 
not know what has happened, my poor 
child. On the evening when you were 
to have gone to London with me, just 
as we were on the point of setting out, 
you, who had fought so well against 
the excitement, gave way at last, and 
feil into a fainting-fit." • 

" How long a<jo is that ? " said Alice, 
putting her hand to her head. 

" That is nearly three days ago," said 
Pauline ; " and you have remained in a 
State of unconsciousness ever since, 
and" — 

" And now I am too late to see him," 
cried Alice wildly. "I know it by 
•your manncr, by your averted face. 
They cannot have buried him without 
my having seen him ! It is not so ? Oh ! 
teil me at once I " 

" It would be worse than cruel to de- 
ceive you, my poor girl," said Pauline 
softly. " It is so." 

Then the little strength which re- 
mained to Alice Claxton gave way ; and 
she burst into a fit of gnef, burying her 
face in the pillow, over which her long 
dark hair lay Streaming, clutching at the 
coverlet withher hands, and sobbing forth 
broken ejaculations of misery and despair. 
Pauline did not attempt to interfere 
with her while she was in this State, but 
stood by the bcdside calmly compassion- 
ate, waiting until the paroxysm should 
be over, and the violence of Alice's 
grief should subside. It subsided after 
a time. Her head was raised from the 
pillow: the spasmodic action of the 
hands ceased ; and, although the tears 
still continued to flow, the ejaculations 
softened down into one oil-repeated 
wail, " What will become of me ? What 
will become of me ? " 

Then Pauline gently touched her out- 
stretched hand, and said, " What will 
become of you, my poor child, do you 
ask ? While you have been lying here 
unconscious, there are others who have 
occupied themselves with your future." 


"Myfuture?" cried Alice. "Why 
should they occupy themselves with 
that? How can they give back my 
husband ? " 

" They cannot, indeed, give you back 
your husband," said Pauline quietly; 
" but they can see that your life alto- 
gether is less dreary and more hopeful 
than it otherwise would be; and it is 
well for you, Alice," she said, calling 
her for the first time by her Christim 
name, " that you have found such friends. 
You have seen one of ,them already, — 
the gentlemah who came here to teil you 
of your loss, — Mr. Gurwood." 

" Ah ! " said Alice, " I remember 
him, — the clergyman ? " 

" Yes, the clergyman : he is a kind 
and a good man." 

"Yes," said Alice reflectively : "he 
was very kind and thoughtful, I recol- 
lect that ; but why did they send him V — 
he does not belong to this parish. Why 
didn't Mr. Tomlinson come ? Is Mr. 
Gurwood a friend of his ? " 

" Not that I know of," said Pauline, 
who had not the least idea who Mr. 
Tomlinson might be. "Mr. Gurwood 
was — is Mr. Calverley's step-son." 

" Mr. Calverley I " cried Alice : " my 
poor dear John's partner ? Ah ! then 
it was quite natural he should be sent to 
me." 

"Quite natural," said Pauline, much 
relieved by finding her take the expla- 
nation so easily. " Mr. Gurwood is, as 
I have said before. a very kind and a 
very good man. He will come and see 
you to-morrow or the next day, and teil 
you what he proposes you should do." # 

" I suppose I shall have to leave this 
house V " said Alice, looking round her 
with a sigh. 

" I should think so, Alice," said Pau- 
line. " I should think it would be bet- 
ter for many reasons that you should ; 
but I know nothing positively. Mr. Gur- 
wood will talk to you about that when he 
comes. And now, dear, I must leave you 
for a while. I have to go to London to 
make some arrangements in my own af- 
fairs ; but I will return as speedily as I 
can. I may see Mr. Gurwood ; and I 
shall be glad to teil him that you are 
almost yourself again." 

" Almost myself ! " said Alice. " Ah, 
no : never myself again ! never myself 
again ! " 

Meanwhile the mistress of the house 
in Great Waipole Street had been in 
any thing but an enviable frame of mind. 
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It has been observed of Mrs. Calverley, 
' that, even when she was Miss Lorraine, 
and diiring the lives of both her hus- 
bands, her favorite position was Standing 
upon her dignity, — a position which, 
with some persons, is remarkably difficult 
to maintain. Mrs. Calverley was of 
opinion, that, by the conduct both of her 
companion and of her son, her dignity 
had been knocked from ander her, and 
she had been morally upset ; and that, 
too, at a time when she had calculatedon 
receiving increased homage ', on taking 
her place as acknowledged head of the 
household. That Madame Du Tertre 
should ask to be relieved from her 
attendance at a time when of all others 
she might have known that her presence 
would be necessary to console her friend 
in her affliction, and to aid her in devis- 
ing schemes for the future, was in itself 
a ecandal and a shame. But that her 
son Martin, who, as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, ought to be a pat- 
tern of filial obedience and all other 
virtues, should neglect his mother in 
the way that he did, going away to keep 
what he called business appointments 
day afber day, above all, that he should 
omit to give her any definite answer to 
the generous proposition which she had 
made bim, was more scandalous and 
more shameful. 

So Mrs. Calverley remained swelling 
with spite and indignation, all the more 
fierce and bitter because she had to 
keep them to herseif; and these were the 
first days of her triumph, — days which 
she had thought to spend very different- 
iy, in receiving the uelicate nattery and 
veiled homage which she had been ac- 
customed to from Pauline ; in listening 
to the protestations of gratitude which 
she had expected from her son. Now 
both of these persons were absent, — for 
Martin was so little at Great Walpole 
Street that his mother had small oppor- 
tunity of conversation with him, — and 
she was left in her grim solitude : but 
she knew sooner or later thev would re- 
turn ; and when she did get the opportu- 
nity, she was perfectlv prepared to make 
it as uncomfortable for each of them as 
possible. 

It was late in the aflernoon ; and Mrs. 
Calverley, who had so far given in to 
the fashion of the time as to take her 
fiye-o'clock tea, — which was served, not 
with the elegant appliances now com- 
mon, but in a steaming breakfast-cup on 
an enormous silver salver, — had settled 
herseif to the consumption of what might 


be called her meal, when Pauline en- 
tered the room. She came forward rap- 
i<Jly, and, taking her patroness's hand, 
bent over it, and raised it to her Ups. 
Mrs. Calverley gave her hand, or rather 
let it be taken, with sufficiently bad 
grace. She sat poker-like in her stifi- 
ness, with her Ups tightly compressed. 
It was not her business to commence 
the conversation ; and the delay gave her 
longer time to reflect upon the bitter 
things she fully intended to say. 

" So at last I am abie to once more 
reach my dear friend's eide," said Pau- 
line, seating herseif in close proximity. 
She saw at once the kind of reception 
in störe for her ; and, though the course 
on which she had detennined rendered 
her independent of Mrs. Calverley's 
feelings towards her, she was too good a 
diplomatist to provoke whero provoca- 
tion was unnecessary. 

" You certainly have not hurried your- 
self to get there," said Mrs. Calverley, 
clipping the words out from between her 
lips. " I have now been left entirel/ to 
myself for " — 

" Do not render me more wretched 
by going into the details of the time ot 
my absence," said Pauline : " it has im- 
pressed itself upon me with suincient 
distinctness already." 

"I should have thought, madame," 
said Mrs. Calverley unrelentingly, " that, 
strictly brought up as you have always 
represented yourself to be, you would 
have understood, however pleasantly 
your time may have been occupied, that 
vour duty required you to be in tbis 
house." 

"However pleasantly my time may 
have been occupied 1 " cried Pauline. 
" Each word that you utter is an addi- 
tional Stab. It is duty, and duty alone, 
that has called me away from your side. 
It is duty which imposes a further task 
upon me, — cruel, heart-rending task, 
which I have yet to declare to you I 
And you, who have been a life-long mar- 
tyr to the discharge of your own duty, 
ought to have some pity for me in the 
discharge of mine." 

These last words were excellently 
chosen for her purpose. * That she was 
a martyr, and an unreco<niized martyr, 
was the one text on which Mrs. Calverley 
preached : to acknowledge her in that 
capacity, was to pay her the greatest 
possible compliment. So, considerably 
mollified, she replied, " If I ielt annoyed 
at your absence, Palrayre, it was for 
your sake more than for my own. The 
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lose of your society is a deprivation to 
me ; bat I am accustomed to depriva- 
tions and to crosses of all kinds. I de- 
voted myself to my husband, — and, had 
he listened to the counsel I gave him,he 
would be here at this moment, — and I 
am prepared to devote myself to my son." 

" Ah I" said Pauline, with earnest- 
ness, " Monsieur Martin 1 " 

" Yes, Palmyre," said Mrs. Calverley : 
" Monsieur Martin, as you spcak of him 
in your foreijni way, the Key. Martin 
Gurwood, as he is generally called. I 
am prepared to devote, myself to him. I 
have told him that I will remove him 
from that desolate country parish, and 
establish him here in London in a 
church of his own ; that he shall live 
with me in this house, share my wealth, 
and dispense my charities." 

" Martin in London," thought Pau- 
line to herseif. " Then it is in London 
that Alice and I must take up our 
abode." Then she said aloud, " And 
what does Monsieur Martin say to this 
grand, this generous proposition, ma- 
dame V " 

" Ay ! exactly : what does he say ? " 
cried Mrs. Calverley. " You may well 
ask that 1 You and every one eise would 
have thought that he would have 
jumped at such an offer ; wouldn't you ? 
And so hc would, doubtless, if it had 
come from any one eise ; but it is my 
lot to suffer ! " 

" He has not refused it, madame ? " 

"No; he has not refused: he has 
given me no definite answer any way." 

"Ahl he will not refuse you, I am 
eure," said Pauline, clasping her hands : 
" the prospect of such a lifo with such a 
mother must overcome even his strict 
notions of self-denial. Ah, madame 1 if 
you could only know what a thrill of joy 
your words have sent through my heart ! 
now what you have said has tended to 
disperse the black clouds which were 
gatnering over me ! " 

" Dear me, Palmyre," cried Mrs. Cal- 
verley in . her blank, unimaginative 
way: "black clouds 1 What on earth 
are you-talkin^ about ? " 

" I told you just now that I had a yet 
further sacrifice to make to duty. It is 
a sacrifice so great, so painful to me', 
that I hardly dared to hint at it ; but 
what you have said just now robs it 
somewhat of its sting. What a comfort 
it would be to me to know that you had 
some one to look after and cherish you, 
as you ought to be cherished, when I 
am gone 1 


"What's that you said, Palmyre ?" 
cried Mrs. Calverley, sharply, indeed, 
but nothing like so viciously as Pauline 
had expected. " You are gone ! What 
do you mean by that ? " 

" When I am gone," repeated Pau- 
line, " in obedience to duty which calls 
upon me. Ah! dear friend, why are 
you wealthy, and in high position, sur- 
rounded by comforts and luxury ? If 
you were poor and needy, sick and 
struggling, I could reconciie it with my 
duty to remain here with you : as it iß, 
I am called upon to leave you, and to 
devote myself to those to whom my 
poor Services can be useful." 

"You must be more explicit, Pal- 
myre," said Mrs. Calverley, still with- 
out any trace of anger. Bold and 
haughty as she was, she had been some- 
what disturbed at the idea of havin» to 
break to her companion the news of her 
dismissal; and now she thought the 
difficulty seemed materially lightened. 

"It is a sad story," said Pauline; 
" but it will be interesting to you who 
have a benevolent heart." 

"It is about your cousin, I suppose Y" 
said Mrs. Calverley. 

" My cousin ? " cried Pauline. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Calverley: "your 
cousin, who was lying ill at the poor 
lodging ; she who knew no one in Lon- 
don but yourself, could not speak our 
language, and was utterly helpless. She 
is worse, I suppose? Perhaps she is 
dead 1 " 

"Tiens!" said Pauline to herseif. 
" It Is lucky she reminded me about the 
cousin : in. all the coniüsion and plot- 
ting, I had almost forgotten what I had 
said. No, my dear friend," she said 
aloud, " my poor cousin still lives, and 
is, indeed, considerably easier and bet- 
ter than when I first went to her. A 
relation of hers, a brother-in-law, has 
found her out, and is being kind to 
her, as the poor are always kind to 
one another; not, indeed, that this 
brother-in-law can be called poor, ex- 
cept in comparison with persona of 
wealth like yours. He is an old friend 
of mine : he knew my father, the artil- 
lery officer, at Lyons, and used ölten to 
come to my husband's house when we 
were in business there." 

" He admired you then, and he has 
made an offer now ; and you are going 
to be married to him ? " said Mrs. Cai- 
verley, with an icy smile. " Is that it, 
Palmyre ? is that the sacrifice you feel 
yourself called upon to make ? " 
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"Ahl my friend," cried Pauline, 
" there is no question of any thin<r of 
that sort for me : my heart is buried in 
grief. No : this worthy man, who has 
known me so long, knows that I am — 
what you call in your langua^e, bat for 
which we have no word in JFrench — 
respectable. He knows that I can be 
trasted ; and he offers tomea place of 
trust: he asks me to undertake a sa- 
cred charge." . 

" Dear me 1 " again ejaculated Mrs. 
Calverley : " what might that be ? " 

" This old friend of mine finds him- 
self left as guardian and trustee for the 
widow and orphan of his former ward, 
a wretched young man, — he must have 
been born under an evil star, for noth- 
ing seemed to prosper with him, — 
who has just, died of consumption at 
Nice. The widow is, as I anderstand, 
a weak creature, very young, very pret- 
ty, and utterly inexperienced. Her 
husband during his lifetime never al- 
lowed her to do anv thing ; and the con- 
sequence is, that she is quite ignorant 
of the ways of the world, and would be 
easily snapped up by any one who 
might choose to take advantage of her. 
Being, as I have said, very pretty, and 
having a small competence of her own, 
I need scarcely teil you that there 
would be plenty of wretches on the 
lookout for her." 

"Wretches, indeed ! " cried Mrs. Cal- 
verley. " Qne of the few curses of 
wealth is, that it renders one liable to 
be so beset." 

"My old friend," then pursued Pau- 
line, "a warm-hearted man, who pre- 
serves a grateful recollection of the 
manner in which, at the outset of his 
life, he was befriended by his dead 
ward's father, and desirous of shield- 
mg the widow and orphan to the best 
of his power, offered me a modest salary 
to take up my abode with this young 
vornan, and to become her protector, 
*nd look after her generally." 

"Well," said Mrs. Calverley, with 
a sniff, "and what did you say to 
that?" 

"I refused altogether. I told him 
that I was already living with one 
*hom fortune had cruelly treated in 
depriving her of her only protector, 
and who, from her resignation and good- 
^sa, commanded my deepest sympathy. 
ßnt my old friend refused to accept 
"^8 explanation ; and, aller questioning 
toe closely about you and your position, 
pointed out, that if I were doing a good 


action in living with you,. who were 
wealthy and powerful, how much more 
rigorously should I be discharging my 
duty in giving myself up to those who, 
while equally afflicted with you in the 
loss of those they loved, were not en- 
do wed with your circumstances, — worse 
than all, were not endowed with your 
patience and Christian resignation." 

A faint flush of pleasure glowed on 
Mrs. Calverley's pale cheeks. " There 
is something in that," she said : " it was 
a sensible remark. My trouble has 
been lifelong : I have been schooled in 
it from my youth ; but this poor person 
is only just beginning to know the mis- 
eries of the world. Well, Palmyre, 
what did you say then ? " 

" I feit, dear friend, that, as you say, 
the argument was ßtrong, the appeal 
almost irresistible ; but I said that I 
could give no definite reply ; that, how- 
ever strongly my duty might call me 
elsewhere, my heart was with you ; that 
I would lay the case before you, exact- 
ly as it stood ; and, unless I had your 
free consent, I should not separate my- 
self from you." 

Outwardly calm and composed, Mrs. 
Calverley was inwardly in a State oi 
great delight. Not merely did she see 
her way to getting rid of her companion 
without any trouble, but she would re- 
ceive the greatest credit for her ma<?na- 
nimity and self-denial in giving Pauline 
up to those whose need was greater than 
her own. It was, however, necessary 
that she should be cautious and reticent 
to the last ; so, before pledging herseif 
to any thing definite, Mrs. Calverley 
said, — 

" You, Palmyre, who know my char- 
acter so well, must be perf'ectly aware 
that the circumstances which you have 
narrated to me are such as would. com- 
mand my wärmest sympathies ; but be- 
fore I give you any definite answer, I 
should like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. The little household over which 
you are called upon to preside will be 
established in France, I presume ? " 

"No," said Pauline, "in England. 
The poor widow is an Englishwoman, 
and declines to go away with her little 
chiid — a charming little creature — 
from the land of her birth." 

" In England 1 " cried Mrs. Calverley. 
" And whereabouts in England ? " 

"Nothing is yet settled," said Pau- 
line; "but I have no doubt that I 
should have some hand in deciding 
that; and all my influence would be 
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tued to remain in the neighborhood of 
London." 

Mrs. Calverley was ovcrjoyed at this 
announcement : she thought she saw 
her way to making use of her quondam 
ally without the neecssity of recompens- 
ing her. She was silent f or a few minutes : 
then she said, in a tone which she tried 
to modulate as much as possible, but 
which was unmistakably triumphant, — 

" I have reflected, Palmyre ; and I find 
it is again my dutv to exercise that 
power of self-denial with which I have, 
fortunately, been imbued. Those poor 
creatures have greater need of you than 
I ; and, however mach I may suffer by 
the abnegation, I waive my claim upon 
you : I give you up to tbem." 

" You are an angel 1 " said Fauline, 
bending down to kiss her friend's band. 
Her face was necessarily hidden ; but if 
any one could have caught a glimpsc 
of it, they would have seen on it an ex- 
pression of intense amusement. 

" I shall see you again, I suppose ? " 
said Mrs. Calverley. 

" Oh ! certainly," said Pauline. " I 
shall let you know as soon as any thing 
is settled ; and I sincerely trust that my 
duties will not be so constant and so 
binding as to prevent my frequently 
Coming to visit my best and dearest 
friend." 

"Does she take me for a fool, this 
woman ? " Said Paulinc, when she had 
gained the solitude of her bedroom: 
" or is she so blinded by her own folly 
as to believe that other people are so 
weak as she ? However, the difficulty, 
such as it was, has been easily arranged ; 
and all is no tt clear for me to commence 
% my new manner of life." 


CHAPTEB XH. 

KOSE COTTAOE TO LET. 

IT was probably not without a certain 
amount of consideraüon and circum- 
spection that John Calverley had fixed 
upon Hendon as the place in which to 
establish bis second nome, to which to 
take the pretty, trusting girl who be- 
lieved herseif to be bis wife. It was a 
locality in which ho could live retired, 
and in which there was very little 
chance of bis being recognized. It 
offered no advanta^es to gentlemen en- 
gaged in the city : it was not accessible 
by either boat, 'bus, or rail : the pony- 


carriages of the inhabitants were for the 
most part confined to a radius of four 
miles in their journeys; and Davis's 
coach and the carrier's wagon were the 
sole means of communication with the 
metropolis. 

Also, in his quiet, undemonstrative ' 
way, Mr. Calverley had taken occasion 
to make himself acquainted with the 
names, social position, and antecedents 
of all the inhabitants, and to ascertain 
the chances of their ever having seen or 
heard of him, which he found, on in- 
quiry, were very remote. They were, 
for the most part, Hendon born and 
bred; and the few settlers amongst 
them were retired tradesmen, who had 
some connection with the place, and 
who were not likely, from the nature 
of the busincss they had pursued while 
engaged in commerce, to have become 
acquainted with the person, or e*en to 
have heard the name, of the head of the 
firm in Mincing Lane. About the doctor 
and the clergyman, as being the persons 
with whom he would most likely be 
brought into contact, he was specially 
curious; but his anxiety was appeasea 
on learning that Mr. Broadbent was of 
a Devonshire family, and had practised 
in the neighborhood of Tavistock previ- 
ous to his purchase of old Dr. Fleeme's 
practice ; while the vicar, Mr. Tomlin- 
son, after leaving Oxford, had gone to 
a curaey near Durham, whence he had 
been transferred to Hendon. 

So, when he had deeided upon the 
house, and Alice had taken possession 
of it, John Calverley congratulated 
himself on having settled her down 
in a place where not merely he was un- 
known, but where the spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness was unknown also. He heard 
of no gossiping, no inquiries as to who 
they were, or where they had cotne 
from. Comments, indeed, upon the 
disparity of years between the married 
couple reached his ears; but that he 
was prepared for, and did not mind, so 
long as Alice was loving and true to 
him. What cared he how often the 
world called him old, and wondered at 
her choiee ? 

It must be confessed,that, concerning 
the amount of gossip talked about him 
and his household, John Calverley was 
very much deeeived. The people of 
Hendon were not different from the 
people of any other place ; and, though 
they lived remote from the world, they 
were just as fond of talking about the 
affairs of their neighbors as fashionable 
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women round the tea- table in their 
boudoirs, or fasliionable men in the 
Smoking -room of their clubs. They 
discussed Mrs. A.'s tantrums and Mrs. 
ß.'s stinginess ; the doctor's wife's jeal- 
ousy, and the parson's wife's airs : all 
each other's short-comings were regu- 
hrlygone through with; and itwas not 
likely that the household at Rose Cot- 
tage would be suffered to escape. On 
the contrary, it was .a Standing topic, 
and a thetne for infinite discussion. 
Not that there was the smallest doubt 
amongst the neighbors as to the pro- 
priety of Alice's conduct, or the least 
questioa about her being the old gentle- 
man*3wife; but the mere fact of Mr. 
Claxton's being an old gentleman, and 
having such a young and pretty wife, 
excited a vast amount of talk; and 
when it was found that Mr. Claxton's 
basiness caused him to be constantly 
absent from home, there was no end to 
the speculation. as to what that absence 
might not give rise. There seemed to be 
wmesort of notion among the inhab- 
ltants that Alice would some day be 
carried bodily away ; and many an inno- 
cent artist, with his sketch-book in his 
breast - pocket, loöking about him in 
search of a subject, had been put down 
byMiss M'Craw and her friends as a 
dangerous character, füll of desperate 
designs upon Mr. Claxton's domestic 
happiness. 

Miss M'Craw was a lady who took 
great interest in her neighbors' affairs, 
haring but few of her own to attend to ; 
and, being naturally of an excitable and 
inquiring disposition, ehe had made 
many advances towards Alice, which 
had not been very warmly reciprocated ; 
and the consequence was, that Miss 
M'Craw devoted a large portion of her 
. time to espionage over the Rose-Cottage 
Establishment, and to commenting upon 
*hat she gleaned in a very vicious 
spirit. Early in the year in which the 
village was startled by the news of Mr. 
Claxton's death, Miss M'Craw was en- 
tertaining two or three of her special 
friends at tea in her little parlor, from 
the window of which she could com- 
mand a distant view of the Rose-Cot- 
kge garden-gäte,when the conversation, 
*hichhad been some what flagging, hap- 
pened to turn upon Alice, and thence- 
foxth was carried on briskly. 

"Now, my dear," said Miss M'Craw, 
l & piirsuance of an Observation she had 
previou8ly made, " we shall see whether 
he comes back again to-day. This is 


Wednesday, is it not? Well, he has 
been here for the last three Wednes- 
days, always just about the same time, 
between six and seven o'clock, and 
always doing the same thing." 

" Who is he ? and what is it all about, 
Martha ? " asked Mrs. Gannup, who had 
only just arrived, and who had been 
going through the ceremony known as 
"taking on her things" in the little 
back-parlor, while the previous conver- 
sation had been carried on. 

" Oh ! you were not here, Mrs. Gan- 
nup, and didn't hear what I said," said 
Miss M'Craw. "I was mentioning to 
these ladies, that, for the last three 
Wednesdays, there has come a stränge 
gentleman to olir village, — quite a 
gentleman too, riding on horseback, 
and with a groom behind him, well- 
dressed, and really," added Miss 
M*Craw with a simper, "quite good- 
looking I " 

She was the youngest of the party, 
being not more than forty-three years 
old ; and, in virtüe of her youth, was 
occasionally given to giggling and 
blushing in an innocent and playful 
manner. . 

" Never mind his good looks, Mar- 
tha," said one of the ladies, in an 
admonitory tone': "teil Mrs. Gannup 
what you saw him do." 

"Always the same," said Miss 
M'Craw. " He always leaves the 
groom at some distance behind him, 
and rides up by the side of the Clax- 
tons' hedge, and sits on his horse, 
staring over into their garden. If you 
wind up that old music-stool to the top 
of its screw," continued the innocent 
damsel, " and put it into that corner of 
the window, and move the bird-cage, 
by climbing on to it you can see a bit 
of the Claxtons' lawn ; and each time 
that I have seen this gentleman Coming 
up the hill, I have put the stool like 
that, and looked out. Twice l^rs. Clax- 
ton was on the lawn ; but directly she 
saw the man staring at her, she ran 
into the house." 

" Who," said Mrs. Gannup, " who is 
she that she should not be looked at as 
well as anybody eise? I hate such 
mock modesty ! " 

" And what I was sayin» before you 
came in, dear," cried Miss M'Craw, 
who fully agreed with the sentiment just 
enunciated, " was, that this being Wed- 
nesday, perhaps he will come again to- 
day. I fixed our little meeting for to- 
night, in order that you might all be here 
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to see him in case he should come. It 
is stränge, to say the lea6t of it, that a 
young man should come for three weeks 
running, and stare in at a garden be- 
longing to people whom he does not 
know, — at least, whom I suppose he 
does not know ; for he has never made 
an attempt to go to the front gate to be 
let in." 

"There is something about these 
Claxtons " — said Mrs. Gannup. 

And the worthy lady was not per- 
mitted to finish her sentence ; for Miss 
M'Craw, springing up from her chair, 
cried, " There he is again, I declare, and 
punctual to the time I told you ! Now 
bring the music-stool, quick ! " 

Her visitors crowdea round the win- 
dow, and saw a tall man, with a long, 
fair beard, ride up to the hedjje of the 
Claxtons' garden, as had been described 
by Miss M'Craw, rein in his horse, and 
stand up in his stirrups to look over the 
hedge. 

So far, the Programme had been car- 
ried out exactly, to the intense delight 
of the on-lookers. 

"Teil us," cried Mrs. Gannup to 
Miss M'Craw, who was mounted on a 
music-stool, "teil us, is she in the 
garden ? " 

" She ? No," cried Miss M'Craw, from 
hercoigne of vantage : " she is not ; but 
he is. Mr. Claxton is Walking up and 
down the lawn with his hands behind 
his back ; and directly the man on horse- 
back saw him, he ducked down. See, 
he is off already ! " And, as she spoke, 
the rider turned his horse's head, and, 
followed by his groom, cantered slowly 
away. 

When he had gone for about a mile, 
he reduced his horse's pace to a walk, 
and, sitting back in his saddle, indulged 
in a low, noiseless, chuckling laugh. 

"It was John Calveriey, no doubt 
about that," he said to himself. "I 
thought it was he a fortriight ago ; but 
this time I am sure of it. Fancy that 
sedate old fellow, so highly thought of 
in the city, one of the pülars of British 
commerce, as they call him, spending 
his spare time in that pretty box with 
that lovely creature ! From the glance 
I had of her at the window just now, 
she seems as bewitching as ever. What 
a life for her, tö be relegated to the 
society of an old fogy like that, — old 
enough to be her father at the Tery 
least, and knowing nothing except 
about subjects in which she can scarcely 
be expected to take much interest 


Not much even of that society, I should 
say ; for old Calveriey still continues to 
live with his wife in Walpole Street, 
and can only come out here occasion- 
ally, of course. vVhat a dull time she 
must have of it, this pretty bird 1 how 
she must long for some companionship ! 
for instance, that of a man more of her 
own age, who has traveiled, and who 
knows the World, and can amuse her, 
and treat her as she ought to be 
treated." 

Thus communing with himself, the 
good-looking, light>-bearded gentleman 
rode on towards London, crossing the 
top of Hampstead Heath, and making 
his way by a narrow path, little fre- 
quented, but apparently well known to 
him, into the Finchley Road. There, 
close by the Swiss Cottage, he was 
joined by another equestrian, a gentle- 
man equally well mounted, and almost 
equally good-looking. This gentleman 
stared very much as he saw the first- 
named rider pass by the end of the 
sidc-road up which he was passing, and, 
sticking spurs into his horse, quickly 
came up with him. 

"My dear Wetter," he cried, after 
they had exchanged salutations, "what 
an extraordinary fellow you are 1 You 
have still got the chestnut tboroughbred, 
I see : do you continue to like him ? " 

" I still have the chestnut thorough- 
bred, and I continue to like him," said 
Mr. Wetter, with a smile ; " though wby j 
am an extraordinary fellow for that, 1 
am at a loss to perceive." 

" Not for that, of course," said his 
friend: " that was merely said paTJpor- 
enthese. You are an extraordinary 
fellow, because one never sees you in tne 
park, or in any place of that sort, antl 
because one finds you riding alone here, 
evidently on your way back fron» some 
outlandish place in the north-west, atter 
grinding away in the city, and wearying 
your brain as you must do with your 
enormous business. One would thint 
you would like a little relaxafcion. # 

"It is precisely because I do g 1100 
away all the day in the city , — I d° we . ary 
my brain, — I do want a little relaxation, 
— that you do not see me in the par K » 
where I should have to ride up an Q 
down that ghastly Row, and talk non- 
sense to the fribbles and the foo}** 
meet there. It is precisely in eearcn 
the relaxation you speak that I rideo 
to the north-west or the south-east, 
little matters to me where, so long 
I can find fresh air and green trees, 
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and the absence of my fellow-crea- 
tures." 

" You are polite, by Jove I " said his 
friend, with a laugh, " considering that 
I have just joined you." 

" Oh 1 I don't mean you, Lingard," 
said Mr. Wetter. " My ride is over for 
tbe day. When I reach the turnpike 
yonder, I look upon myself as within 
the confines of civilization, and behave 
myself accordinjjly." 

" You certainiy are a Tery extraordi- 
nary fellow," said Mr. Lingard, who was 
one of those gushing creatures whom 
nothing could silence. "They were 
talking of you only yesterday at the 
Barnley Club." 

"Indeed ! " said Wetter, without be- 
traying the slightest interest in his 
manner ; " and what were they pleased 
to say of me ? " 

" They were saying what a wonder- 
ful fellow you were, considering that 
whereas, three years ago, you had 
scarcely been heard' of in London, you 
had made such a fortune, and held such 
a leading position." 

"Yes," said Mr. Wetter, with a 
pleasant smile: "they said that, did 
they ? " 

"What Mr. .Sleiner wondered was, 
that you did not get yourself made a 
baronet, like those other fellows." 

"Ahl that was Sleiner," said Mr. 
Wetter, still with his smile. 

•' And Mopkinson said you would not 
care about that. He believed you in- 
tended to marry a woman of high 
family " 

" Ah ! that was Mopkinson," said Mr. 
Wetter, still smilinaj. 

"Podlinbury said marriage was not 
in your way at all ; and then they all 
laughed." 

"Did Podlinbury say that?" said 
Mr. Wetter, grinning from ear to ear., 
"Now, I really cannot conceive what 
ßhould have made them all laugh." 

"I cannot imagine myself," said Mr. 
Lingard, " and I told them so ; and then 
they all roared worse than ever." 

" Let me make amends for your hav- 
ing been laughed at on my account, my 
dcar Lingard, by asking you to dinner. 
Come and dine with me at the club tc- 
night. We shall have time to wash our 
hands, and to get to table by half-past 
eight," 

" No, not to-night, thanks," said Mr. 
Lingard. " I am engaged ; and I must 
pnsh on, by the way, for I dine at eight. 
Shall we meet on Friday ? " 


"Friday? Where?" 

" At the house of one of your city 
magnates. You know him, I suppose, — 
Mr. Calverley?" 

" Mr. Calverley ! Is there a dinner 
at his house in Great Walpole Street 
on Friday ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " said Mr. Lingard : " a 
grand spread, I should imagine. A 
case of fortnight's invitation. Sorry 
you are not going. Thought I should 
be sure to meet you there. Ta ! ta ! " 
And the young man kissed his hand in 
adieu, and cantered away. 

" That's a delightful young creature," 
said Mr. Wetter to himself, as he watched 
his friend's departing figure. " If there 
were only a few more like him in tfie city, 
it would not take me lon^ to complete 
that fortune which I am püing together. 
With what frankness and innocence he 
repeats all that is said about one by one's 
friends I and how refreshingly he confides 
to one every thing concerning himself, 
even to his dinner-engagements 1 By 
the way, that reminds me of that din- 
ner-party at Calverley's on Friday. At 
that dinner-party, Calverley will neces- 
sarily be present. Friday would not be 
a bad day, therefore, for me to ride up 
again to Hendon, make some excuse for 
calling at the nest, and see if I can man- 
age to get a sight of the bird. I will 
make a mem. to that efiect when I go 


in. 


The world was right in declaring Mr. 
Wetter to be a very wealthy man. He 
was the second partner in, and English 
representative of, the great Vienna bank- 
ing-house of Wetter & Stutterheim, 
with branches in Paris, London, Frank- 
fort, and New York. He came to Lon- 
don quite unknown, save to a few of his 
countrymen ; but he was speedily spoken 
of as a man of immense capacity, and as 
a financier of the first rank. Perfectly 
steady-going people were Wetter & 
Stutterheim, doing a straightforward 
banking and agency business, with its 
quintupled Operations, based upon the 
principles laid down by the old house 
of Kribbs et Cie., to whom they had suc- 
ceeded. Wetter & Stutterheim smiled 
with scorn at the wonderful schemes 
which were daily brought forward upon 
the Stock Exchange, and at the Status 
and supposed success of the persons 
by whom they were "promoted" and 
" financiered." They knew well enough 
how those matters were worked, and 
knew, too, what was generali/ the fate 
of those involved in them. Wetter & 
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Stutterheim were quite content with the 
State of their balance on the thirty-first 
of cvery December, and content with the 
etatus which they occupied in the eyes 
of the chief mercbant-princes of the 
various citieswhere their banking busi- 
ness was carricd on. 

Mr. Statterheim managed the parent 
house in Vienna, — the parent nouse, 
however, did not do a fourth of the 
business transacted by its London off- 
spring, — and only came to London 
once or twice a year. He was an clder- 
ly man, steady and responsible, but did 
not combine dash and energy with his 
more solid business qualifications as did 
Mr. Henry Wetter, tne head of the Lon- 
don h«use. 

Mr. Wetter lived in pleasant rooms in 
South Audley Street ; that is to say, he 
slept in them, anddrank a hurried cup of 
conee thcre in the morning when he did 
not breakfast at his club ; but in general 
he followed the continental fashion, and 
took his first meal at about twelve o'clock 
in his private room at the bank, afler he 
had gone through, and given his Instruc- 
tions upon, the morning's letters. He re- 
turned to his lodging to dress for dinner : 
he dressed always punctiliously, whether 
he dined in society, or by himself at the 
club, and was seldom out of his bed afler 
midniglit. A man whom no one could 
accuse of any positive excess, who lived 
strictly within his means, and who was 
never seen in any disreputable Company : 
yet a man at the mention of whose name 
in cerfcain society, there went round winks 
and shoulder-shrugs ; and men hinted 
"that thcy could, and if they would," 
&c. Henrich AVetter did not pay much 
attention to these hints, or, ratner, to the 
men from whom they came. They were 
not the style of men whose cpod or bad 
words were likely to have the smallest 
influence on his career : his position was 
far too secure to be affected by any thing 
they might say. 

ßy any thing any one might say, for 
the matter of that. He was füll of that 
thought as he rode home after leaving 
Mr. Lingard. H3 had played his cards 
well in liis wildest dreams ; but he had 
never hoped to climb to the height at 
which he had actually arrived. Wealth ? 
H3 did not spend a fifth part of his in- 
come. His old mother had her villa at 
Kreuznech, where she lived with his sis- 
ter Lisbett ; white Ernestine was married 
to Domhar Jt, who, thanks to him and his 
lent capital, was doing so well as a wine- 
grower at Ilochheim. Fritz seemed to 


have settled down at last, and to be es- 
tablishing for himself a business as Dom- 
hardt's agent in Melbourne. There was 
no one eise of his own blood to support. 
There were others who had claims on 
him ; but those claims were allowed, and 
provided for, and there was. still more 
money than he knew what to do with. 
Position ? Not much doubt about that ! 
Men of the highest rank in the city al- 
lowed his Status to be equal to their own ; 
and, as to his own house, the other partr 
ners had practically acknowledged that 
he was its backbone and their superior. 
For instance, when there was that ques- 
tion, a month ago, about the manner in 
which their New- York agency was con- 
dueted, to whom did they refer but to 
him? If Rufus P. Clamborough had 
turned out a rogue, he would havfe had 
to go out, he thouorht, to settle the busi- 
ness there. Yes I to have the money 
and to have the position were both 
pleasant things I To gain them, he sac- 
rificed neariy all his hfe ; and certainly 
he needed some little recreation. What 
a wonderful pretty girl that was at Rose 
Cottage ! and how extraordinary that he 
should have discovered old John Calver- 
ley there I How lucty, too, that he should 
have met Lingard I The great dinner- 
party in Great Walpole Street was to be 
on Friday. On Friday, then, he would 
ride out by Hendon once again. 

But Mr. Wetter did not ride out to 
Hendon on Friday, as he intended. On 
that Friday night he slept at the Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool, going off in the tenaer 
at eight-thirty the next morning to the 
Cunard steamer " China," lying in the 
Mersey, and notreturning to England for 
neariy six months. On the evenin* of 
his meeting Mr. Lingard, on his arrival 
at South Audley Street, he found a tele- 
gram which had been forwarded to him 
from the city, informing him that Rufaß 
'P. Clamborough had by no means come 
out as rightly as was antieipated, and 
that it was imperative that some one 
should go out at once, and look after 
the New- York agency. Mr. Wetter was, 
above all things, a man of business, and 
he knew that that some one was himself; 
so he packed his portmanteau, and went 
off; and, finding an immense deal of 
business to be done, and life in Ne* 
York city any thing but disagreeable, 
he remained there until he had placed 
the affairs of Stutterheim & Wetter 
on a satisfactory footing ; and then, and 
not tili then, he took ship, and came 
home. 
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Three weeks after Mr. Wetter's return 
to England, Miss M'Craw saw him once 
again in the Hendon lane. It was spring- 
time when she had last seen him ; but now 
it was deep autumn, and the dead leaves 
were whirling through the air, and being 
gathered Lato heaps by the old men em- 
ployed as scavengers by the parish. Miss 
M'Craw was alone in her little parlor, 
and had no friends to share her watch. 
Nevertheless, she did not allow her at- 
tention to be diverted from Mr. Wetter 
for an instant. She saw him ride up, 
followed by his groom ; but, instead of 
gazing over the nedge, he rode straight 
to the front gate, over which appeared 
a painted board, announcing the house 
as to let, and referring possible inquir- 
ers to the village agent, and to the auc- 
tioneers in London. 

Miss M'Craw saw Mr. "Wetter yield up 
his horse to his groom, dismount, ring the 
bell, and pass out of her steht up the gar- 
den. When he reached the door, it was 
already opened by the servant who was 
Standing there, to whom he intimated his 
desire to see thq house. The girl asked 
him into the dininsj-room, and withdrew. 
Five minutes aflerwards the door opened, 
and Pauline entered the room. The sun 
had set about five minutes previously, and 


there was but little daylight left, — so 
little, that Mr. Wetter, glancing at the 
new-comer, thought he must have been 
deeeived, and made a step forward, star- 
inghard at her. 

There was something in the movement 
which put Pauline on her mettle instant- 

" May I ask your business ? " said she, 
in a hard, dry tone. 

" The voiee, the accent, — no doubt 
about it now I " said Mr. Wetter to him- 
self. Then he said aloud, u I see this 
house is to let : I ask to be permitted to 
look over it." 

" The house cannot be seen without a 
card from the agent in the village, Mr. 
Bowles," said Pauline, in her former 
tone. " And I may as well remark 
that Mr. Bowles will not give a card to 
every one. He will expect a refer- 
ence." 

"I shall be very happy to give him 
one," said Mr. Wetter, with a sardonic 
smile. " My name is Henrich Wetter, 
formerly clerk to Monsieur Krebs, the 
banker, of Marseilles; and I shall be 
happy to refer him to an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, Madame Pauline Lunelle, 
dame du comptoir at the Restaurant du 
Midi in that city ! " 
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CHAPTER L 


DÜLY PBESENTED. 


THE words of recognition uttered by 
Mr. Wetter filled Pauline with the 
utmost consternation. What 1 was. this 
elegant gentleman who stood before her, 
wim an amused smile on his handsome 
face, the same Henrich Wetter, the 
blonde and lymphatic clerk to Monsieur 
Krebs ? 

As she stared at him the features 
grew familiär to her, and she saw that 
he was practising no deception. Hen- 
rich Wetter! He knew all about her 
former life; then ; and, if he chose, could, 
with a word, destroy the neat fabric of 
invention which she had so carefully 
raised. He could teil any one, whose 
interest it would be to know it, all 
about her position at the Restaurant du 
Midi, all about her marriage with Tom 
Durham, perhaps even some of the par- 
ticulars 01 her life since her marriage. It 
would be most advisable to keep on 
good terms with a man of so much 
knowledge. So, all these thoughts hav- 
ing flashed instantaneously through Pau- 
line's mind, she turned to her compan- 
ion with a look in which astonishment 
and delight were admirably blended, 
and stretched out her hand in the 
frankest and friendliest manner. " You 
must not be astonished at my not rec- 
ognizing you, Monsieur Wetter," she 
said: * k it is long since we met; and, 
in the interval, you are so much changed, 
and, if I may say it, so much improved." 

Mr. Wetter smiled blandly and easily. 
" And you, Pauline " — he said. 

Pauline started as he pronounced the 
name. Her husband was the only man 
who had so addressed her since the old 
days at Marseilles ; and, of course, she 
had not heard it since his death. 

" And you, Pauline/' he continued, 
" how well and handsome you look ! how 
prosperous you seem I " 

" Do I, Monsieur Wetter ? " she said, 
with a characteristic shoulder-shrug, 
" do I ? It must be, then, because I have 
a light heart and a strong will of my 
own ; for I have not been without my 
troubles, and heavy ones too. How- 
ever, these are matters in which you 
could feel no possible interest, and with 
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which I will not pretend to worry 
you." 

" I feel no interest in what concerns 
you ? " said Mr. Wetter, with elevated 
eyebrows. " Why, what do you ima- 
gine brought me to this house ? " 

" Information that the house was to 
let ; and a desire to see if it would suit 
your purpose." 

" Suit my purpose! " repeated Mr. 
Wetter, with a half-sneering laugh. 
" And what do you imagine my purpose 
to be, Pauline ? I am a man of action 
and of business. It would not suit me 
to drone away my life in this rural soli- 
tude. My home must be in London, 
where my time is spent." 

"Perhaps you came to look at the 
house for a friend ? " said Pauline. 

" Wrong again ! " he cried. " My 
friends are like myself, men to whom 
this house, from its Situation, would be 
absolutely useless. Now, what do you 
say if I were to teil you," he said, lean- 
ing on the table, and bending towards 
her as he spoke, " that the memory of 
the old days has never passed away 
from my mind, — of the old days when 
Adolphe de Noailles and I ran neck and 
neck for the hand of the prettiest girl 
in Marseilles, and when we were both 
beaten by the English escroc who 
her away from us ? " 

"Monsieur Wetter," said Pauline, 
holding up her hand, " he was my hus- 
band." * 

" You are right in saying was, Pau- 
line ; for he is dead, and you are free. 
You see," he added, in amusement at 
the amazed expression- on her face, " I 
keep myself tolerably well informed as 
to the movements of those in whom I 
have at any time taken an interest." 

" And by your — your inquiries you 
learned that I was here ? " sne asked. 

"No," he replied: "truth to teil, 
that was entirely accidental. I have 
only just returned from America ; and, 
as t was riding by here a few days ago, 
I thought I perceived you at the Win- 
dow. At first I doubted the evidence 
of my senses ; and even when I had sat- 
isfied myself I was so completely bou- 
ieverse that I could not attempt to come 
in. I went home, meditating on what I 
had seen, and determining to come out 
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again on the first opportunity. As I 
rode out to-day I was debating witbin 
mysclf what excusc I could possibly of- 
fer for intruding upon you without an- 
nouncing myself, as I wished to asccr- 
tain whcther you would recognize me, 
when the board at the gate, advcrtising 
tbe house to let, fortunately afforded 
mc the necessary excuse ; and how the 
rest of the littie comedy was played 
out you are aware." 

Pauline locked at liitn earncstly for 
some moments, as though desirous of 
ascertaining whether he had correctly 
stated the motive by which he professed 
himself aeimated. The result of her 
sorvcy seeuied to be satisfactory ; for 
»he said to him, " I need scarcely teil 
you, Monsieur Wetter, that I am much 
flattere J by what you have said, or that 
I am very much pleased to see you 


again. 


" And on my part," said he, taking 
her hand, and gallantlv raising it to his 
Ups, " I need scarcely say that the 
pleasuro is mutual. I hope I shall of- 
ten be allowcd to visit you in this 
house ? " 

"Not in this house," said Pauline. 
u You forget the board at the .gate. 
There is no deeeption about that. This 
house is vcritably to let ; and we are 
about to leave it as soon as possiblc." 

" Why ? " said Mr. Wetter inter- 
rogatively. 

"Why," interrupted Pauline, "I 
forgot to mention that I am not here 
— skue, and that this is not my house. 
T'.ere is another lady with me." 

"Oh, indcedl anolher lady?" said 
Wetter, brightening. " And who may 
shc be ? " 

The ehange in his manner was not 
lost upon Pauline. " She is a lady who 
has just lost her husband," said she 
coldly. " Her bereavement is so re- 
cent, nnd the fcels it so acutcly, that 
ehe will see no one, nor will she remain 
in Ulis house where she lived with 
him." 

" Poor creature ! " said Mr. Wetter, 
shaking his head. " No one wirh any 
feeling would desire to intrude upon 
her. And will you continue to live 
with her when she moves to a new 
abode ? " 

"I shall," said Pauline, still coldly. 
u She depends upon me greatly for ad- 
vice and assistance." 

"And that new abode will be? " he 
asked insinuatingly. 

■ tt I cannot say at present," she re- 


plied : " nothing is deeided. We have, 
indeed, scarcely had time to look out." 

" You will let me know when you 
have fixed upon a spot, will you not ? " 
ho said. " I am going out of town for 
some shooting ; but I shall not be more 
than a month away ; and I should like 
to carry with me the though t that the 
renewal of an acquaintance so dear to 
me is not a mere temporary mcasurc." 

His manner was as carnest and as 
gallant as beforc, and his eyes were as 
expressive as his words; but Paulino 
still answered him coldly : " You shall 
have a line frem me stating where I 
have pitched my tent if you will teil 
me where to send it." 

He gave her his address in South 
Audley Street ; and, as there was noth- 
ing more to be donc, rose, and took' his 
leave. As he bade her adieu, he once 
more raised her hand to his lips, and 
reiterated his hope of speedily Hearing 
frora her. 

Pauline walked to the window, 
and looked out after him. She heard 
his retreatin<r footsteps ; but it was too 
dark to see bis figure. Then, as she 
turned away, her face was set and 
rigid, and she muttered to hcrself, 
" Connu f monsieur ! connu ! Though I 
was very nearly being taken in by your 
bland manner, and the softly sympa- 
thetic voiee in which you spoke of 
those old memorics. If it had not been 
for that sly look at the corner of your 
eyes, which you always had, and which 
I reco<nuzed at once when you spoke of 
the subjeet in which you were really 
interested, I might have imagincd that 
it was on my accoünt you had taken 
the trouble to ride out here, — that to 
renew your friendship with me was the 
one great wish of your Iife. It is all 
piain to mc now. Ho has secn Alice, 
and is dying for an introduetion to her. 
Ho tried to avail himself of the circum- 
stance of the house being to let, — was 
baffled for the moment when he recog- 
nized me, but had sufficient mother-wit 
to cnable him to concoct a story by 
which I was so nearly taken in! I, 
with whom all vanity ought to have 
died out ycars ago, whose knowledge of 
the world ought to have led me at once 
to suspect the hollowncss of Monsieur 
Wetter's profession I 

" He wants an introduetion to Alice : 
that is it, undoubtedly ; and for what 
end? He is amaziogly changed, this 
garfon/ He is no longer lymphatic, 
romantic in the highest degrec, mawk- 
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iah, or Teatonic: he rides od h ui so 
back, and aJTects the air of conqoest. j 
There is abcut bim a emack of the gal- ' 
lant, of tbe coureur des dames. He is ! 
a man wbom Alice would not like ; bat 
still it is as well that ehe did not see i 
bim at tbis particular time. He is go- 
ing out of town, be said. Wben he 
couies back, we sball have moved to an- 
otber honse. Oor change of address will 
not be recorded in the fashionable 
newspapcrs); and, as I sball take care 
that it is not scnt to Monsieur Wetter 
in South Audley Street, it is probable 
that he will know nothing about it. 
And so," she added, drawing down tbe 
blinds as she heard Alice's footsteps on 
the stairs, "bon $oir f Monsieur Wet- 
ter." 

And, for bis own part, Mr. Wetter, as 
he rode back to London, was füll of his 
refiections. 

" What a wonderful thing," he 
thought to bimself, " that I should have 
come across Pauline Lunelle in that 
house 1 and how lucky that I recognized 
her instantly, and was enabled, by 
playing upon her vanity, to put her off 
the scent of the real motive of my visit, 
and induce her to believe that I had 
come to sec her ! Let me see : all the 

Soints of the story seem to fit and 
ove-taii together admirably. Pauline 
spoke of her companion as a widow : 
yes, that's right. I saw the notice of 
John Calvcrley's death just before I left 
New York. She said, too, that her 
husband, the escroc, was dead: that, 
also, is right. I recollect reading the 
story of his having been drowned some 
time ago. Ay 1 and now I remember 
that it spoke of him, Mr. Durhain, as 
having been in the employ of Messrs. 
Calverley. This would aecount for 
Pauline's* presence in that house, and 
her intended connection with tbat 
pretty girl. So far so good : je prend 
mon bien ou je le trouve : and I think 
in the present instance I shall not have 
far to look for it. Mademoiselle Pau- 
lino Lunelle, ox-dams du comptoir, will 
be too xnuch fri"htened at the idea of 
having tho story of her own youth set 
beforo her frieuds to refuse to aid me 
in any way that I may wish." 

It was curious to note how Alice had 
aeeepted Pauline's companionship as a 
matter of course, and how she seemed 
to cling to the French woman for society 
in that dark perioi of her lue. When 
Mvirtin Gurwood visited her soon after 


her convalescence, he condacted bim- 
self, ander Humphrey Statham's direc- 
tions, with all the formality and author- 
ity of a duly appointed goardian, and 
as such Alice reeeived him. Amongst 
the bosiness matters wbieb were dis- 
cossed between them, the appointment 
of Paoline to her new char^e naturally 
held a prominent place. Martin ima- 
gined that he might have had some dif- 
ficulty in bringing Alice to his views ; 
bat rauline had already inade hcrself 
so nseful and agreeable to the broken- 
hearted girl, relieving her of all trou- 
ble, and showing, without tbe least os- 
tentation, tbat she thoroughly sympa- 
thized with her grief, that Alice was 
only too glad to learn that, for some 
time at least, her home was to be 
shared by a person so capable of under- 
standing her position and administer- 
ing to her wants. And Martin Gur- 
wood bimself did not fail to notice tbe 
alteration in Madame Du Tertre's de- 
meanor, the gentleness of her manner 
towards Alice, the delicaey with wbich 
she warded off any chance allusion that 
mi^ht have pained her, and the eagerness 
and anxiety she exhibited to do her 
Service. Martin mentioned tbese facts 
to Humphrey Statham, who reeeived 
the communication in* the most raatfer* 
of-fact manner, and said something to 
the effeet " that he was glad to hear 
that the French woman was earning her 
money,'* which Martin, who was essen- 
tially sofl-hearted, and who surrounded 
every thing connected with Alice with 
a halo of romance, thought rather a 
brutal speech. 

Uncaring in most matters, assenting, 
not languidly — for, poor cbild, she 
strove to feign an interest which she 
did not feel, and failed most signally ia 
the attempt — to all that was proposed 
to her, Alice had yet one real anxiety ; 
and that was to get away as quickly as 

Eossibie from Rose Cottage. The place 
ad become hateful to her : every where, 
in the house, in* the garden, there was 
something to remind her of the kind 
old man who had loved her so, and 
whom she had lost forever. She wanted 
to be rid of it all, not merely the house, 
but the furniture, with its haunting 
memories ; and most fortunately there 
arrived one day an American gentle- 
man, whose business compelled him to 
dwell in England for a few years, dur- 
ing which period he must be two or 
three times a week in London, and who 
was so charmed with the cottage and 
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its contents he that took the lease of 
the first, and purchased the second 
" right away," as he expressed it, at 
the price demanded for it. 

Then, what was to bc done, and where 
werethey to go to? Alice had expressed 
a decided objection to the country; 
and it was accordin<dy decided that the 
new residence must be either in London # 
itself, or in some immediate suburb. 
So advertisemeuts in the newspapers 
were eagerly consulted, and likely nouse- 
agents were daily besieged by Martin 
Gurwood and Statham, until one day, 
just before the time when it was neces- 
sary that Rose Cottage should be given 
up, the latter gcntleman brought word 
that he had seen what he thought would 
be a suitable house. It was the corner 
hoase in a new street of the old village 
of Chelsea ; and from its side window one 
had a pleasant glimpse of the river, and 
tbe green fields and waving trees on the 
farther shore. A neat, unpretending, 
comfortable littlehouse, neatly and com- 
fortably furnished with the money de- 
rived from the sale of the contents of 
Böse Cottage, suited to Alice's means, 
where she could live peaceably, exciting 
less curiosity, perhaps, than in a more 
retired spot. From nine in the morning 
tili five in the evening, scarcely a man, 
ßave the tradespeople of the neighbor- 
hood, was seen in the street ; but there 
were plenty of lady-like women, and chil- 
dren with their nursemaids, passing to 
and fro ; and to many of these Alice 
speedily became known as " the pretty, 
delicate-looking lady at number nine. 1 ' 
All attempts at visiting were declined 
on the score of Mrs. Claxton's ill health, 
and the necessity for her maintaining 
perfect quietude; but Pauline had a 
bowing acquaintance with several of the 
neighbors, and was highly populär 
among the children. 

In tho carly days of their tenancy, 
Martin Gurwood was a daily visitor ; and 
the intense respectability of bis appear- 
ance did much to influence the neigh- 
hors in Alice's favor. On several oc- 
casions he was accompanied by Humph- 
rey Statham ; and when,. after a short 
time. Martin had to return to his vicar- 
age at Lullin^ton, Mr. Statham came 
°p, once or twice a week, and took tea 
with the ladies, both of whom were im- 
presscd with his gentlemanly bearing, 
his modesfcy, and his practical good 
sensc. They had no other visitors ; so 
itwas not astonishing that one evening, 
*hen their only servant was out, and 


Alice, feeling somewhat fatigued, wasly- 
ing down in her bedroom, Pauline, seated 
at the window in the dusk, seeing a tall, 
bearded gentleman making for the house, 
imagined him to be Humphrcy Statham, 
and went her seif to let him in. But her 
surprise was only equalled by her dismay 
when, on looking up, she found herseif 
confronted by Henrich Wetter. 

For an instant she stood in the door- 
way irresolute ; but as the new-comer 
politely but firmly pressed into the pas- 
sage, she feit constrained to ask bim to 
walk into the parlor,and followed him 
there. 

%i Now, really, I am obliged to call this 
an exhibition of very bad manners, my 
dear Madame Durham." 

" For Heaven's sake I " cried Pauline, 
interrupting him. "Iam Madame Da 
Xertre I " 

(< By all means," said Mr. Wetter 
pleasantly, " my dear Madame Du Tertr^ 
then. In the first place, you failed in 
fulfilling your agreeable promise to send 
me your new address ; and when, with 
infinite labor and pains, I have discov- 
ered it, you seem as though you were in- 
clined to close your door against me." 

" It was a mistake," murmured Pau- 
line. " \ did not recognize you in the 
darkness ; I took you for some one eise." 

" Took me for some one eise," he re- 
peated with alaugh. " Mistook me for 
one of those gay gallants who besiege 
your door, ana who is out of favor rar 
the time ! " 

The levity of his tone grated on Pau- 
line's ear. " You are laboring under a 
mistake, Monsieur Wetter," she said. 
u We, that is to say I, have but few 
friends, and certainly no acquaintance« 
of the kind vou indicate." 

" Do you look upon me as one of those 
acquaintances of the kind I indicate ? " 
said Mr. Wetter, lying lazilv back in 
his chair and smiling placidly at herf 
<( and is it for that reason that you have 
failed in sending me your address ? " 

" It is so Ion » since we knew any thing 
of each other, that I should bo uncertain . 
in what category of my acquaintance to' 
class you, Monsieur Wetter," said Pau- 
line, becoming dcsperately annoyed at 
his self-suniciency and nonchalance. 
" The reason that you did not reeeive 
my address was, that I had lost yours, 
and I did not kno w where to write to you," 

" Quite a sufficient excuse," he said, 
" and no more need be said about the 
matter, unless I call your attention to 
the fact, that, despite your negligence, J 
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havo discovered you, and have brougbt 
to that discovery an amount of perscver- 
ance and skill which would " — 

" Which woui 1 havo boen better em- 
ployed in a worthier cause," said Pau- 
line, interrupting bim. 

44 A wor:hier cause ! " said Mr. Wetter. 
"How could that be? There can be 
nothing better than a rcstoration of an 
old friendsbip, unless," he added, half 
under bis breath, " unless it be thc com- 
mcncemcnt of a new one." 

His tone was so eminently provoking, 
that dcspitc her better rcason, Pauline 
suffered berself to be betraycd into an 
cxprcssion of annoyance. 

44 It U not the restoration of an old 
friendsbip that brings you herc, Mon- 
sieur Wetter," she said, settling herseif 
stiffly, and »laring at bim. " Your mem- 
ory, of which you prate, cannot servc 
you vcry well il'you take me for a fool." 

44 My dear Mademoisellc Lunellc, 
Madame Durham, Madame, — I beg 
your pardon, I have fjrgotten the most 
recent appellation, — you dorne a seri- 
ous injustice in imagining that I take 
you for any (hing of thc kind. The way 
in which you managed your affairs at 
Marseilles would have prevented my 
having any such Ueas." 

" And yet you think to blind and 
hoodwink me by pretending that you 
are vcry glad to see me." 

44 1 am vcry glad to see you," said 
Mr. Wetter, smiiing. " I can give you 
my word of honor of that." 

44 But why, — why, I ask ? " said Pau- 
line veh'jmently. 

"Becausel ihink yo'icanbeof use 
to me," said Mr. Wetter, bending for- 
ward, an J briagin^ bis band down with 
force upon the table. "It is well to be 
explicit about tha'." 

44 Of use ti you I " said Paulino. 44 In 
what way ? " 

" By introducing me to the lady who 
was living with you out in that country 
place where, I last had the plcasure of 
eeeing you, — who is now living with you 
in this housc. I have taken a fancy to 
her, and desire the pleasuro of making 
her acquaintance." 

44 Monsieur, que d'honneur!" exclaimed 
Pauline, with Curling lip, and making him 
a mock obeisance. " Hdw flattered she 
ougbt to be at this proof of your esteem I " 

44 Don't be satirical, Mademoisellc Lu- 
nellc, — it is best to stick to the name 
which I know once to have been really 
yours," s,ud Mr. Wetter, with a certain 
amount of savageness : " don't be satiri- 


cal. It does not become you, and offends 
me." 

44 Offends ? " cried Pauline. 
44 Offends," repeated Mr. Wetter. " I 
have asked you to do nothing extraordi- 
nary : no hing but what any gentleman 
might ask of any lady." 

44 And supposc I were to refuse : sup- 
posc I were to deeide from piquo, jeal- 
ousy, or whatever other motive you may 
choosc to .aecredit me with, that it was 
inexpedient for mc to present you to my 
friend, — what tben ? " 

44 Then," said Mr. Wetter, with smii- 
ing lips, but with an unplessant look in 
bis eyes, " I sbould be forced to present 
myself. I have made up my mind to 
makc this lady's acquaintance ; and it's 
a characteristic of mine that I invaria- 
bly carry out what I once undertakc, 
and, in making her acquaintance, I 
should have occasion to inquire how 
much die knew of the character and an- 
teeedents of thc person who was domes- 
ticated with her." 

" You threaten ? " eried Pauline. 
"Every tbing," said Mr. Wetter, 
again bringing his hand down upon the 
table. "And I not merely threaten, 
but I execute I Your position at Mar- 
seilles ; the name and social Status of your 
basband, and thc circumstanccs un- 
der which you married him, — all these 

will be news, I should think, to Mrs. 

by thc way, you have not told me how 
the lady callshersclf." 

Whiic he had been speaking Pauline's 
head had fallen upon her breast. She 
raised it now but a very littlc as she 
said, " Her name is Claxton. I will pre- 
sent you to her wbenever you choose." 

44 Of course you will," said Mr. Wet- 
ter gayly touching her band with the 
back of bis. * 4 And there is no time like 
tlie present for such a pleasurable inter- 
view. She is in thc house, I suppose ? " 
44 She is," said Paulinc. 
44 Very well : then introduce me at 
once. By thc way, it will bo advisable, 
perhaps, to say that I am your cousin, or 
something of that sort. Wc are both 
foreigners, you know ; and English peo- 
ple are not clever in distinguishing be- 
tween Germans and French, either in 
name or accent." 

Pauline bowed her head, and lefl the 
room. Five minutes afterwards she re- 
turned, bringing Alice wkh her. Her 
lips trembled, and her face was deadly 
pale, as she said, " My dear, permit me 
to present to you my cousin, Monsieur 
Henrich Wetter." 
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cüapter n. 

TniNKINO IT OUT. 

MR. HENRICH WETTER did not 
remain long in Pollington Terrace 
on tho day of Ins introduction to Mrs. 
Claxton. IIc saw at oncc that Mrs. 
Claxton was dcliaatc and out of 
health ; and he was f.ir too clever a man 
of the worLl to let the occasion of Ins 
first visifc bo remembered by her as ono 
when she "was bored or wearied. 
While ho remained, he discussed plcas- 
antly enou-rh those agrecable nothings 
which makc up the conversation of 
society, in a soit mellifluous voiee, and 
exhibited an amount of deferento to 
both ladies. 

On taking his leave, Mr. Wetter 
rather thought that he had created a 
favorable impression upon Alice, while 
Paulinc thought just the contrary. But 
the fact was, that Alice was not im- 
pressed much eilher one way or the 
other. The man was nothinsj to her : no 
man was any thinjj to her now, or ever 
would be again, she thought; but she 
supposed he was gcntlemanly, and she 
knew. he was Madame Du Tertrc's 
cousin; and she was grateful for the 
kindness which Madame Du Tertre 
had shown to her. So, when Mr. AVet- 
ter rose to depart, Alice feebly put out 
her littlc hand to him, and expressed a 
hope that he would come again to see 
his cousin. And Mr. Wetter bowed 
over her hand, and, much to Pauline's 
disgust, declared he should have much 
pleasurc in taking Mrs. Claxton at her 
Word. IÜ3 farcwell to Pauline was not 
le38 ceremonious, though he could 
scarcely resist grinning at her when 
Mrs. Claxton's back was turned. And 
so he went his way. 

It aecorded well with Paulinc's no- 
tions, that, immediately after Mr. Wet- 
ter's departure, Alice should com piain 
of fatiguc, and should intim ate her in- 
tention of retiring into her own room ; 
for the fact was, that she hersclf was 
Bomewhat dazed and disturbed by the 
oecurrences of the day, and was long- 
ing for an opportunity of bein^ alone, 
and thinking them out at her leisure. 

So, as soon as she had the room to 
herseif, Pauline reduced the lighfc of 
the lamp, and turned the key in the 
door, — not that she expected any in- 
trusion : it was merely done out of 
habit; and then, pushing the chairs 
and the table aside, made a clear path 


for hcrself in front of the fire, and 
commeneed Walking up and down 
it steadily. Pauline Lunelle 1 She 
had not heard (he name for years. 
What scornful emphasis that man laid 
on it as he pronounced itl How he 
had boasted of his money and position 1 
With what dire vengeance had he 
threatened her if she refused to aid 
him in his schemes 1 Of what those 
schemes were he had given her no 
idea; but they were pretty nearly cer- 
tain to be bad and vicious. She recol- 
lected the opinion she had had of Hen- 
rich Wetter in the old days at Mar- 
seilles ; and it was not a tiattering one. 
People considered him an en^ible 
match, and were greatly astonished 
when she had refused his hand, — she, 
a poor dame du comp'oir, to give up the 
opportunity of an alliance with such a 
rising man 1 But she had her feeiing 
about it then, and fhe had it now. 

It was, then, as she suspected during 
their interview at Rose Cortage. Wet- 
ter had seen Alice : had been attracted 
by her boauty ; and had found, as he im- 
agined, in Pauline an instrument rcady 
made to his hand to aid him in his pur- 
posc. That acquaintance with her past 
lifo gave him a firm hold upon her, of 
which he would not hesitate to avail 
himself. Was it necessary that she 
should be thus submissive, "thus bound 
to do what she was bid, howrever repul- 
sive it might be to her ? There waa 
nothin^ of actual guilt or shame in that 
past life which Monsieur Wetter could 
bring against her : she had been merry, 
light, and frivolous, as was usual with 
people of her class, — ah ! of her class : 
tho sting was there 1 Would Martin 
Gurwood have suffered her to hold the 

Eosition in that household, would he 
ave trusted or borne with her at all, 
had he known that, in her early days, she 
had been the dame da comp'oir at a res- 
taurant in a French provincial town ? 

Hdw insultingly that man had spoken 
of her dead husband 1 Her dead hus- 
band ? Yes, Tom Durham was dead ! 
She had long since ceased to have any 
doubt on that point. There was no mo- 
tive that she could divine for his keep- 
ing himself in concealment ; and she had 
for some time been convinced that all 
he had said to her was true, and that 
his plan of action was genuine, but that 
he had been drowned in aiteinptiug to 
carry it out. Where was the anguish 
that, six months ago, she would have ex- 
perienced in acknowledging the truth of 
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this conviction ? Why does the idea of 
Tom Durham's dealh now come to her 
with an actual sense of relief ? Through- 
out her life, Pauline, however false to 
others, had been inexorably true to her- 
Belf ; and that she now feels, not mereiy 
relief, but pleasure, in believing Tom 
Durham to be dead, she frankly ac- 
knowledges. 

Whence this change, — this apparent- 
ly inexplicable alteration in her ideas V 
She must have been fond of Tom Dur- 
ham ; for had she not toiled for him, and 
suffered for his sake ? How is it, then, 
that she could bring herseif to think of 
his death with something more than 
calmness ? Because she loved another 
«oan, whom to win would be life, re- 
demptioo, rehabilitation ; to keep whom 
in ignorance of the contamination of her 
gast she would do or suffer any thing. 
There was but one way in which that 
past could belearned; and that was 
through Wetter. He alone held the 
key to that mystery ; and to him, there- 
fore, must the utmost court be paid : 
his will must be made her law. Stay, 
though ! If Monsieur Wetter's projects 
are as base as she is half inclined to 
suspect them, by aiding them in ever so 
little, even by keeping silence about her 
suspicions, she betrays Martin's confi- 
dence, and injures some of his best feel- 
in<jsl 

What a terrible dilemma for her to be 
placed in ! In that household she has 
accepted a position of trust, and is, as it 
wcre, accredited by Martin as Alice's 
ruardian. In that position it was her 
auty to shield the young girl in every 
possible way, and not even to have per- 
mitted such a person as she believed 
Monsieur Wetter to be to have been in- 
troduced into the house. Being herseif 
the actual means of introducing him, 
had she not virtually betrayed the trust 
reposed in her? and yet, — '■ and yet I Let 
her once set this man at defiance, and 
he would not scruple to utter words 
which would have the effect of exiling 
her from the house, and taking from her 
every chance of seeing the man for 
whom alone in the world she had a 
gentle feeling. A word from Wetter 
would be sufhcient utterly to annihilate 
the fairy palace of hope upon which, 
durin er the last few days, she had been 
8peculating, and to send her forth, a 
greater outeast than ever, upon the 
World. 

No : that could notbe expected of her. 
It would be too much I The glimpse of 


happiness which she had recently enjoy- 
ed, unsubstantial though it was, — a mere 
figment of her own brain, a dreain, ade- 
lusion, — had yet so far impressed her 
that she could not willingly bring her- 
self to part with it ; nor, as she feit, af- 
ter more mature refiection, was there 
any necessity for her so doing. She 
might safely temporize. The occasion 
when she would be called upon to act 
decisively was not imminent : the per- 
formers were only just placed en seine; 
and there could be no possible chance 
of a catastrophe for some time to come. 
There was very little chance that Alice 
Claxton, modest and retiring, filled with 
the memories of her " dear old John," 
to whom she was always referring, 
would be disposed to aeeept the proi- 
fered attention of such a man as Mon- 
sieur Wetter. Whether Monsieur Wet- 
ter sueeeeded or not with Alice would 
entirely depend upon him sei f. He 
could not possibly know any thing of 
her former life, and could therefore 
bring no undue influence to bear in his 
favor; and Pauline thought, even sup- 
pose, as was most likely, that Alice re- 
pulsed him, he could not turn round 
upon her. She had done her best : she 
had given him the introduetion he re- 
quired ; and if he did not prosper in his 
suit no blame could be attached to her. 
Matters must remain so, she thought; 
and she would wait the result with pa- 
tience. 

And Martin Gurwood, the man for 
whom alone in the world she had a gen- 
tle feeling, the man whom she loved, — 
yes, whom she loved I — she was not 
ashamed, but rather proud, to acknowl- 
edge it to herseif — the man with the shy, 
retiring manner, the delicate appear- 
ance, the soft voiee, so different from all 
the other men with whom her lot in lifo 
had thrown her, the very atmosphere 
seemed to chance as she thought ol him. 
How well she recollected her first intro- 
duetion to him in the grim house in 
Great Walpole Street, and the distrust, 
almost amounting to dislike, with which 
she then regarded him I She had in- 
tended pitting herseif againsthim then : 
she would now be only too delighted 
for the opportunity of showing him how 
faithfully she could serve him. D 1 ^ 
trust I Ay ! she remembered the suspi- 
cion she had entertained, that there 
was some secret on his mind which he 
kept hidden from the world. She 
thought so still : it pieased her to 
think so; for in her, with all h er 
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realism and practical business purpose, 
there was a strong impression of super- 
8tition and imagination ; and that uncon- 
scious link between tbem, the fact that 
they eacb had sometbing to conceal, 
8eemed to afford her ground for hope. 

Yes : her position towards Martin, 
thougb not quite what ehe might have 
desired, was by no means a bad one. 
He had had to trust her : he had had to 
acknowledge her intellectual superiori- 
ty, — he a lonely man gradually growing 
accustomed to women's society. He 
hated it at first ; but now he liked it ; 
missed it when he was forced to absent 
himself: she had heard him say as 
much. She seated herseif where Alice 
had previously sat, and leaned her arm 
upon the table, supporting her chin with 
her hand. Migbt not he, she thought, 
might not he come to care for her, 
to love her — well enough ? That 
would be all she could expect, all 
she could hope, — well enough 1 A few 
years ago she would have scorned the 
idea: even up to within the last few 
weeks she would not have accepted any 
half-hearted affection. A passionate, 
domineering- woman, with the hot south- 
ern blood running in her veins, un ac- 
customed, in that way at all events, to 
be checked or stayed, she must have 
had all or none ; but now what a differ- 
ence I Her love was now tempered by 
discretion : her common-sense was al- 
lowed its due influence ; and she was 
too wise, and, in her inmost heart, too 
sad, to expect a passionate attachment 
from the man whom she had set up as 
her idol. In the new-born humility 
which has come frorn this true love, she 
will be satisfied to give that, and to take 
in return whatever he may have to 
offer her. 

Married to Martin Gurwood, to the 
man whom she loved ! Could such a lot 
possibly be in störe for her ? Could 
she dare to dream of such a haven of 
rest, after her life-long suffering with- 
storms and trials ? Sbe was free now : 
of that there was no doubt ; and he 
' himself had acknowledged her energy 
and talent. The position which she 
then held was, in the eyes of the world, 
no doubt inferior to bis, — would be 
made more inferior if he accepted his 
share of the wealth which his mother 
had offered him. But he is not a 
man, unless she has read him wrongly, 
if he would otherwise marry her, to be 
deterred by social considerations : he is 
far beyond and above such mean and 


petty weaknesses. In her calm review 
of the position occupied by each of 
them, Pauline could see but one hope- 
less obstacle to her chance of inducing 
Martin Gurwood to marry her: that 
sole obstacle would be another affection. 
Another affection. Good heavenl 
Alice 1 

The suspicion went through her like 
a knife. Her brain scemed to reel : her 
arms dropped powerless on the table 
before her; and she sank back in the 
chair. 

Alice! Let her send her thoughts 
back to the different occasions when she 
'had seen Alice and Martin Gurwood 
together: let her dwell upon his tone 
and manner to the suffering girl, and 
the way in which she appenred to be af- 
fected by them. When did they first 
meet ? Not until comparatively recent- 
ly, their first interview being confessed- 
ly that which she, unseen by them, 
had watched from the narrow lane. In 
the room at Pollington Terrace, by the 
dull, red light sbed by the expiring em- 
bers, Pauline saw it as plainly as she 
had seen it in reality ; tne pitying ex- 
pression in Martin's face on that occa- 
sion, the eyes füll of sorrowful regard, 
the hands that sought to raise her pros- 
trate body, but the motion of which was 
checked, as they were folded across his 
breast. He was not in love with her 
then. Pauline recollected making the 
remark to herseif at the time ; but since 
then what opportunities had they not 
had of meeting ! how constantly they 
had been thrown together ; and now, as 
proved by the anxiety he had shown, 
and the troubie he has taken on her be- 
half, his sympathy and regard for the 
desolate girl had deepened and in- 
creased ! 

Why should she doubt Martin Gur- 
wood's disinterestedness in the matter ? 
Why should she ascribe to him certain 
feelings by which he may possibly never 
have been infiuenced ? He was a man 
of large heart and kindly sympathies by 
nature, developed by his profession, and 
by his constant intercourse with the 
weak and suffering. He would doubt- 
less have befriended any woman in 
similar circumstances who mijjht have 
been brought under his notice. Be- 
friended ? Yes ; but not, as Pauline hon- 
estly allowed to herseif, in the sameVay. 
His words would have been kind, and 
his purse would have been open ; but in 
all his kindness to Alice there was a cer- 
tain delicate consideration, which, locg 
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before sbe evcn thought it would trouble 
her, Pauline had frequently remarked, 
and which she understood and appre- 
ciated all the botter, perbaps, because 
sbe bad had no experience cf any such 
treatment in her life. That considera- 
tion spoke volumes as to the character 
of Marün's feelings towards Alice ; and 
Pauline's heart sank witbin her as she 
thought of it. 

Meanwhiie she must suffer quietly, 
and hope for the best : that was all left 
for her to do. She wns surprised at the 
calmness of her despair. In tbe old 
days her fiery jealousy of Tom Durham 
bad leaped forward nt the slightest pro- 
vocation, rendering her oflentimes the 
laughing-stock of her husband and his 
ribald friends : now, when the first 
gathering of the suspicion crossed her 
mind that a man, far dearcr to her than 
ever her first husband had been, was in 
love with another woman, she aeeepted 
the positioQ, not without dire suffering 
it is true, but with calmness and Sub- 
mission. It might not be the case after 
all. From what little she had secn of 
Alice, Pauline scarcely suspected her of 
being the right stampof woman to under- 
stand or appreciate Martin Gurwood. 
She had been aecustomed to be petted 
and spoited by an old man who was her 
slave : she was not intended by nature 
tobe mueb möre than a spoiled child, a 
doli to be petted and played with; and 
the finer traits in Martin's character 
would be lost upon her. She was 
grateful to him as her benefactor, of 
course ; but she had never exhibited any 
other feeüng towards him ; and Pauline 
did not tbink that she would allow her 

fratitude to liavc much influence over 
er future. Moreover, — but, as Pauline 
knew perfectly well, little reliance was to 
be placed upon that, — sbe professed her- 
seif inconsolable for her recent loss, and 
talked of perpetual widowhood as her 
only possible condition ; so that Pauline 
thought that there were two chances, 
either of which would suit her, — one 
that Alice would' never marry again : 
the other that she might marry some 
one eise in preference to Mariin Gur- 
wood. 

It was growing late; and Paul ine, 
wearied and exhmsted, extinguished 
the lamp, and made the best of her 
way up the staircase in the dark. As 
she passed by the door -of the room in 
which Alice slept, she thought she heard 
a stitied cry. She paused for an instant, 
and listened : tbe cry was repeated, fol- 


lowed by a low moan. Alarmed attbis, 
Pauline tried tbe door: it was unfas- 
tened, and yielled to her touch. Hurry- 
ing in, sbe found Alice sitting upri^bt 
in her bed, her hair Streaming over her 
Shoulders, and an expression of terror 
in her face. 

" What on eartb is the matter, poor 
child ? " cried Pauline, putting her arm 
round the cirl, and peerin -* into the dark- 
ness. " What has disturbed you in your 
sleep ? " 

"Nothing," said Alice, plicing her 
hand upon her heart to still its beat- 
ing : " nothing, — at least, only a foolish 
fancy of my own. Do not leave me ! " 
she cried, as Pauline moved away from 
her. 

" I am not going to leave you, dear, be 
sure of that," said Pauline. " I am only 
going to get a light, in order that I may 
be certain where I am and what I am 
about. There ! " she said, as, after strik- 
ing a match, and lighting the gas, she re- 
turned to the bed. " Now you shall teil 
me what frightened you, andcaused you 
to erv out so loudly." 

" Nothing but a dream," said Alice. 
" Is it not ridiculous ? But 1 could not 
belp it : indeed I could not. I cried out 
involuntarily, and had no idea of what 
had happened until you entered tbe 
room." 

" And what was the dream tbat caused 
so great an effect ? " asked Pauline, seat- 
ing herseif on the bed, and taking Alice's 
trembling hand in hers. 

" A very foolish one," said Alice. "I 
thought I was in the garden at Hendon, 
Walking with dear old John, and talk- 
in g " — here her voiee broke, and the 
tears rolled down her face — "just as I 
used to talk to him, very stupüly no 
doubt; but he enjoycd it, and so did I; 
and we liked it better, I think, because no 
one eise understood it. We were cross- 
ing the lawn, and going do vn towards 
the shrubbery, when a cold, chiiling wind 
seemed to blast across from the church- 
yard ; and immediately afterwards a man 
rushed up, — I could not see his face, for 
he kept it averted, — and pulled John 
away from me, and held him struggling 
in his arms. I could not teil now how 
it came about ; but I found mysclf at the 
man's feet, imploring him to let John 
come to me. And the man told me to 
look up ; and when I looked up John 
was gone, vanished, melted away I 
And when - 1 called after bim, the man 
bade me hold my peace, for that John 
was not what I had fancied bim to be, 
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but, on thc contrary, (he worst enemy I | 
had evcr had. Then the scene changed ; 
and I was in a hospital, or some place 
'of thc sort, and long rows of white beds 
and sick pcople lying in them. And in 
one of them was John, so altered, so 
shrunken, pale, and wobegone ; and 
when hc saw me he bowcd bis head, 
and lifted up bis hands in supplication ; 
and all he saiJ was, " Forget I fordet I " 
in such a piteous tone ; nnd I thought he 
did not know me ; and, in my anguish, I 
ßcreamed out, and woke. Was it not a 
strande dream ? " 

" It was indeed," said Pauline medita- 
tively ; " but all cJrcams are "— 

" Stay ! " eried Alice, interrupting her, 
"I forgot to teil you that when I was 
struggUng with tbc man wbo kept me 
away from John, I managed to look at 
his faee ; and it was (he face of tbe 
gentlcman wbo came bere last night, — 
your cousin, you know." 

" Ay l " said Paulinc, looking at her 
(juietly. " There is no hing very stränge 
in that. You sec so few people that a 
fresh face is apt to bo photographed on 
your mind; and tbus my unfortunate 
cousin was turncd into a monster in 
your dream. Do you think you are 
8ufficiently composed now for me to 
leave you ? " 

"IM rather you would stay a little 
longer, if you don't mind," said Alice, 
laying her hand on her friend's. " I 
know I'm very foolish ; but I scarcely 
think I could get to sleep if I were left 
just now." 

" I am not at all sure," said Pauline 
gently, "that we have been right in 
feeping you so much secluded as we 
have done hitherto, and in declining 
the civilities and hospitalities which 
have been offered to us by all the 
people here about. I am afraid you 
are getting into rather a morbid State, 
Alice, and that this dream of yours is a 
proof of it." 

" I cannot bear the notion of seeing 
any one eise," said Alice. 

** That is another proof of the morbid 
State to which I was roferring," said Pau- 
line. " You would very soon get over 
that if the icc were once broken." 

" But surely we see enough people ! 
Whenever he is in town, Air. Gurwood 
comes to see us." 

Pauline's eyes were fixed füll on 
Alice's face as she pronounced Martiu's 
narne ; but they did not discover the 
ßlightest flush on the girrs cheeks ; nor 
was there the least alteration in her tone. 


" True," said Pauline ; " and Mr. 
Stathani comes to see U3 now and 
then." 

" Oh, yes ! " said Alice. " I supposo 
whenever he has nothing more impor- 
tant to do ; but Mr. Statham's time b 
valuable and very much filled up, I 
have he.ird Mr. Gurwood say." 

" But even Mr. Stacham and Mr. Gur- 
wood," said Paulinc, forciu^ herseif to 
smile, " seen at lon^f intervals, jxive' us 
scarcely sufficienb intercourse wich the 
outar world to prevent our falling into 
wh it I call a perfectly morbid State ; 
anJ, on the nexb visit paid us by cither 
of thesc gentlemen, I shall l;iy my iieas 
before them, and ask for au'hority to ec- 
large our circ'e. Now, dear, you are 
dropping with sleep, and all your terror 
seems thoroughly subsided. So, good- 
ni^ht. I will leave the li^lit burning to 
drive away the evil dreams." 

As Paulinc bent over Alice, the girl 
threw berarms round her friend's neck, 
and, kissing her, thankedher warmly for 
her attention. 

" A stränge dream, indeed," said Pau- 
line, as she walked slowly up the stair- 
case to her own room. *' She was told 
that old John, as she calls bim, instead 
of being what she ahvays imagined, was 
really her worst enemy. And the man 
who told her so proved to be Henrich 
Wetter l A very stränge dream, in- 
deed I " 


CHAPTER in. 

HÜMPUREY STATHAM GR0W3 

UXEASY. 

WH AT hns come over the ruling spirit 
of the offices in Change Alley ? The 
partners in the great mercantüe houses, 
whose ship-broking is there carried on, 
cannot understand it; and the men in the 
tall, fluffy hats, the frock-coats, and the 
shcph( rds' plaid trousers, whom no one 
would suspect to. bo the captains of 
merchant vessels fully certificated, long- 
serviced, and ready to sail on any nav- 
ijrable water in the world, shrug their 
Shoulders, and mutter hoarsely to each 
other in the luncheon-room at Lloyd's, 
that " something must bo up with Mr. 
Sfcatham." The clerk who gives a mar- 
itime fl ivor to the office by wearing a 
pea-jacket, and who, in default of any 
possibie boating on the Thames or Ser- 
pentine, is, durin<r the winter, eompelled 
to give vent to his naulical tendencies 
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by yocal references at convivial supper- 
parties to his Lovelv Nan, his Polly of 
Portsmouth, and other of the late Mr. 
Dibdin's creations, opines that there is 
a young woman in the case, and that his 
eovernor has u got smote." Another of 
the clerks, an elderly man with a wood- 
en leg and a melancnoly mind, who had 
more than once failed in business on his 
own account, began to hint in a mysteri- 
ous manner that he foresaw bankmptcy 
impending, and that they should all have 
to look ont for new situations before 
the spring. Mr. Collins, to whom all the 
querists addrcssed themselves, and at 
whom all the indirect hints were ievelied, 
said nothing : he even refused to admit 
to the general public that there was any 
perceptible dinerence in Mr. Statham's 
manner. Only in conjugal confidence, 
as he smoked his after-supper pipe in the 
neatly-furnished parlor of his residence 
in Balaclava Buildings East, Lower 
Clapham Road, he confessed to Mrs. C. 
that the chief had somehow lost his rel- 
ish for business, and that he did not think 
Mr. S. was the man he had been. 

If you had asked Humphrcy Statham 
himself if there were any real foundation 
for these whispered hints and innuendoes, 
he would have laughed in your face. 
The forcbodings of tne melancholy man 
as to there being a decline in the busi- 
ness, he would have settled at once by a 
reference to Mr. Collins, who would have 
shown, that never since he had been con- 
nected with the firm had its dealings 
been so large, and apparently so safe. 
As to Mr. Collins's connubial confiden- 
ces, Humphrey Statham, if he had been 
made aware of them, would have said 
that they were equally ridiculous. Per- 
haps it was true that he did not care so 
much for business, was not so constantly 
at his desk, or such a dead hand at a bar- 
gain as he used to be ; but it was natural 
enough that he should begin to slack off 
a little. He had been an idle dog in 
his early days ; but ever since he settled 
down in the City, there were few men 
who had worked harder than he. The 
ten thousand pounds originaily lefb him 
by his father ne had more than trebled ; 
and his personal disbursements certain- 
ly did not amount to more than six er 
seven hundred a year. Why should he 
slave away every moment of his life ? 
Why should he be at the beck and call 
of every one who wanted his advice ! 
They paid him for it, it was true ! But 
he wanted something eise besides pay- 
ment now, — amongst other things, a 


certain amount of leisure for day-drean> 
ing. 

But what about the Suggestion thrown 
out by the young gentleman of nautical 
tendency, the Suggestion involving the 
idea that his prlncipaPs absence of mind 
was referable to his thoughts bein<* oo- 
cupied with a young woman? Day- 
dreaming was surely in favor of the nau- 
tical young gentleman's theory. When 
Humphrey Statham, after giving strict 
Orders that he was not to be disturbed, 
no matter who might want liim, threw 
himself back in his chair, and indulged 
in a long revery, his thoughts reverted, 
not to any business-transactions in which 
he might have been engaged, but to 
the day when he first went to Rose 
Cottage in the assumed character of a 
charity-agent, and to the person with 
whom he had the interview there, — to 
Alice, as he saw her then for the first 
time, with the look of interest and anx- 
iety in her pale, wistfui face, with the 
tears Standing in her large hazel eyes. 
How elegant and graceful were all her 
movements I in how tender and woman- 
like a manner, regardless of her own 
trouble, which, though not absolutely 
pronounced, she feit to be impending, 
she svmpathized with him in the pre- 
sumed objeet of his mission, and prom- 
ised him aid I Then she would rise 
before his mind as he had seen her since, 
chilled, aimost numbed with sorrow, car- 
ing for nothing, taking no interest in. all 
that was proposed to her, though always 
grateful and recognizant. That look ot 
hopeless, helpless sorrow haunted Hum- 
phrey Statham's life ! Could it never be 
banished from her pale face ? Would her 
eyes .never brighten again with joy? 
The sorrowful look was a tribute to one 
who had cruelly deeeived her, who had 
merited her bitterest hatred for the man- 
ner in which he had treated her. A word, 
probabiy, would disperse those clouds of 
grief ; would turn her frorn a weeping 
mourner to an outraged woman ; woulu 
show her how terrible was her present 
Position ; and would probabiy render her 
wildly anxious to escape from it. But to 
speak that word to Alice, to acquaint her 
with John Calverley's crime, would be 
to point out to her her own degradation, 
to mflict upon her the sharpest wounds 
that brutality could devise, to uproot her 
faith in honesty and goodness, and to 
send her forth cowerins: before the world. 
The man who could do this would prove 
himself Alice Claxton's direct enemy: 
it was Humphrey Statham's hope to 
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take rank as one of her dearest friends ; 
and in this hope he suffered and was si- 
lent. 

One of her dearest friends I Nothinar 
more than that ! He had never dared 
tohope that he should be any thing more 
toher. She was likely to remain con- 
stant to the memory of him whom she 
believed to have been her husband, and 
no one who had her welfare at heart 
would attempt to shake her in that con- 
staney. With the exception of the doc- 
tors, mdeed, — who were not likely to 
trouble themselves, — there was no one 
capable of giving her the Information so 
fatal to her peace of mind, save the three 
tried friends who were occupying them- 
selves in watching over her. Three tried 
friends ? Yes, he thought he might say 
that ; for this Frenchwoman, whom he 
had distrusted at first, seemed to be ftd- 
filling her seif-imposed duty with strict- 
ness and singleness of purpose. Hum- 
phrey Statham was not a man likely to be 
imposed upon by specious assurances, un- 
iesstjiey were carried out by correspond- 
ing acts. When Martin Gurwood had 
made him acquainted with Madame Du 
Tertre's proposals, he had agreed to their 
aeeeptance only as a temporary measure, 
and without any opinion of their lasting 
quaiities. However, since Pauline's as- 
sociation with the Pollington Terrace 
honsehold, he had carefully watched her, 
and, in spite as it were of himself, found 
him seif compelled to give her credit for 
unselfish devotion to Alice's cause. What 
might be her motive, what the guiding- 
string of her conduet, so long as it in- 
volved no danger to Alice, was no con- 
cern of his. Humphrey Statham was 
too much a man of the world to ascribe 
it entirely to the sense of wishing to do 
her duty, or the gratification of an over- 
weening affeetion which she had taken 
for the deserted girl. He argued, rather, 
that she herseif had been the victim of 
some treachery or some disappointment 
similar to that unconsciously suffered by 
Alice, and that hence arose her sympa- 
thy for Mrs. Claxton, which, added to a 
dislike of the world, had induced her to 
seek for the position of Alice's compan- 
ion. But this idea Humphrey Statham 
kept to himself, as being one rather like- 
ly to frighten a man of Martin Gur- 
wood's simplicity, and to render him 
distrustful of the woman who was really 
of very great use and assistance to them. 

Martin Gurwood had returned to Lul- 
lington ; the affairs of his parish, as he 
stated, demanding bis presence. Mrs. 


Calverley had demurred tohis going, ob- 
jeeting to being left alone. Martin had 
emploved a curate during his absence, 
she said, — a man sufficiently qualified to 
attend to the spiritual wants of the farm- 
ers and persons of that kind, of whom 
tbe parish was composed. But Martin 
thought otherwise. He had been away 
quite long enou^h, — too long, he argued» 
for a proper discharge of his duties. 
There might have been many occasions 
on which the parishioners who knew him 
well would have come to him for assist- 
ance ; while they would have been dif- 
fident in appealing in the same way to 
a stranger. His mother retorted, that, 
although he had not chosen to give her 
any explicit answer, she had made him 
an offer, the aeeeptance of which would 
remove him from Lullington. and then 
the farmers and laborers would be com- 
pelled to pocket their pride, — if it could 
fce called pride in such persons, — and 
either seek aid from tbe stranger or go 
without. To which Martin had replied, 
that, if he were to yield up his hving, 
his successor, from the mere fact of his 
position, would not be a stranger, but 
would be the proper person to apply to* 
So Martin Gurwood had gone back to 
Lullington, leaving his mother highly 
incensed at his departure ; and his friend, 
Humphrey Statham, had no one to talk 
to about Mrs. Claxton's beauty, patience, 
and forlorn condition. 

It was on that aecount that Hum- 
phrey cbiefly missed Martin. There was 
not much eise in common between the 
two men: indeed, they had been ac- 
quainted for years without the acquaint- 
ance ripening into intimaey. From other 
persons and common friends, Martin 
Gurwood had heard of Statham's'clev- 
erness and tact. On the occasion when 
he wanted a friend possessing such quai- 
ities, he had sought out his old acquaint- 
ance, and found that rumor had not be- 
lied him. On his part, Statham had to 
admire Martin Gurwood's simplicity and 
earnestness ; and having the Hendon 
mystery to deal with, and a certain num- 
ber of complications to steer through, 
the alliance between them was close and 
firm : but it had Alice Claxton and her 
welfare for its basis and its mainspring, 
and nothing more. Not that Humphrey 
Statham wanted any thing more: he 
would have liked Martin Gurwood, how- 
ever the connection with him had been 
brought about ; but, associated as it was 
with Alice, this most recent friendship 
had a most appreciable value in his eyea, 
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Martin was gone, and there was no 
longer any ono to whom Humphrey 
fetathani could indulge in confidcntial 
convcrse ; so he took to reveries and day- 
drcaming, and thus gavo rise to all the 
odd talk and spcculation about Lim 
which was rifo in the City. Ho had set- 
tled with Martin before be left, howcver, 
th;it he sbould go up, for a time at least, 
twice or thricc a week, pcrhaps, to Polr 
lington Terrace to see how Mrs. Claxton 
was gettingon, and wrifce fully and can- 
didly to Martin his impressions of what 
he saw ; and for a timc nothing coutd be 
plcasanter reading to one interested in 
the success of the new cstablishmcnt 
than theso latters. Alice seemed grad- 
ually to be gaining health and strength ; 
and, if it could not bs said that her spir- 
its were mucU improved, certainly in 
that way ehe had suffered no rclapse. 
Madame Du Tertre had come out mfi- 
nitely morc favorably than Humphrey 
had expected of her. She was unweary- 
ing in her devotion to her young friend ; 
and her aflPcctionate surveillance was just 
exactly what was wanted to a young 
woman in Alice's posilion. The matter 
of fending off neighborly acquaintance, 
which they had so much dreaded, had 
been adinirtfbly managed by Madame 
Du Tertre, whohul plcaded her young 
friend's recent bereavement and ill- 
health as an excuse for their not entering 
into society ; whilo she had rendered her- 
seif most populär by the courteous way 
in which she had made the announce- 
ment, by her kindness to the children, 
and her sauoirfjure in general. Martin 
Gurwood read all this with as great a 
pleasuro as Humphrey Statham wrote 
iL All thin<xs taken in consideration, 
nothing could be pro^ressing more favor- 
ably than the cstablishment inPolling- 
ton Terrace, built though it was, as both 
men knew, upon a quicksand, and lia- 
ble t3 be ingulfed at any moment. 

These visits to Pollington Terrace 
were the holidays in Humphrey Stat- 
ham's life, — the days to be marked with 
a white stone, to be dwelt upon both in 
antieipation and recollection, — days to 
be made much of, too, and not to bß care- 
lessly enjoyed. Humphrey. Statham, 
since his early youth a prudent man, 
was not inclined to be prodigal even of 
such delights. Immediately after Mar- 
tin's departure for the country, he had 
been a pretty constant visitor at Pol- 
lington Terrace, for the purpose, of 
course, of keepin* his friend properly 
posted up in all the movements of its 


denizens : but after a little he thought 
it better to put in an appearance lese 
frequently; and he mortified himself 
aecordingly. One night, after a ten 
days* interval, Humphrey thought- he 
should be justified in paying his respects 
to the lady, and providing himself 
with subjeet-matter for anolher lettcr 
to-morrow. Being, as has been said, a 
man of worldly wisdom, it was his habit 
to dismiss his cab at the end cf the ter- 
race, and proeeed on foot to his destina- 
tion, hansom cabs bcin<r looked upon by 
the staid neighborhood as skktish ve- 
hicles, generally subversive of morals. 
When Humphrey reached the house, he 
saw upon the window-blind the unmis- 
t ikable thadow of a man's head. Had 
Martin Gurwood suddenly returned to 
town? No: as tho thought fl;iphed 
across his mind, the head turced, sbow- 
ing him the profile, with a hook nose 
and a flowin<j beard, with neither of 
which could 3ie vicar of Lullington be 
aceredited. Humphrey Statham stopped 
short, scarcely daring to believe his 
senses. An ipstant's reflection' con- 
vinced him of his follv. What rule 
was there forbidding these ladies to 
reeeive their acquamtances in their 
own house? Who was he to be star- 
tled at the unfamiliar Silhouette on a 
window-blind? Why should such a 
sight cause him to stop suddenly in his 
walk, and set his heart thumping wildly 
bencath his waistcoat? Martha, the 
little maid - of - all - work, was, at all 
events, not influenced by any thing that 
had oecurred. She grinned, when she 
saw Mr. Statham, in her usual friendly 
manner, and introduced him into the 
parlor with her aecustomed briskness of 
bearing. 

Mrs. Claxton was there, so was 
Madame Du Tertre, so was the ori- 
ginal of the Silhouette on the window- 
blind. A tall man this, with a hooked 
nose, and a blond, silky beard, and an 
easy, pleasant manner, introduced as 
Madame Du Tertre'3 cousin, Mr. Hen- 
rich Wetter. A deuced sight too easy 
a manner, thought Humphrey Statham 
to himself, as he quietly remarked the 
way in which the new-comer paid to 
Alice attention, with which no fault 
could be found, but which were unmis- 
takably annoying to the looker on ; and 
to that looker-on the behavior of the 
stränge visitor was so ineffably, so gali- 
ingly patronizing 1 Mr. Stathxra, — did 
he carch tho name rightly ? Was it.Mn 
Humphrey Statham, of Change Alley ? 
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Ob, of coursc, then, he was well known 
to cvcrybodv : they were nefchbors in 
the City ! llc was very pleaseu to mako 
Mr. Statham's personal acquaintance ! 

'• Confound bis patronizing airs," 
thou-rbfc H impbrey Statham to himself. 
"Who is this Gcrman Jow, — be is a 
Germ an undoubtediy, and probably a 
Jew, — tbat he should vaunt himself in 
tbis manner? And how in tbo name 
of Fortune did be find himself in this 
house ? Madame Da Tcrtre's cousin, cb » 
This Wetter, if he be, as he probably is, 
of the firm of Stutterhciin & Wetter, 
oaght to have had sufficient respeet for 
his family to have preventod bis cousin 
from taking the position oecupied by 
Madame Du Tertre. Bah! what non- 
sense was he talking now ? Thcy had 
all reason to be gratcful tbat Madame 
Du Tertre was in that position ; and sho 
was just the woman who would keep her 
family in ignorance of the circumstanccs 
under which she had achievcd it." 

Exactly as he thought! The subse- 
quent conversation showed bim how 
wron* he had been. It turned aeci- 
dentally enough upon "the number of 
foreigners domestieated in England, — a 
country where, as Mr. AVetter remarked, 
one would have thought they would 
have experienced moro difficulty in 
makinz themseives at home than in 
almost any otber. 

" Not that," he said pleasantly, — " not 
that I have any reason to complain ; but 
I am now a natural ized Engüshman, and 
all my hopes and wishes — mere business 
hopes and wishes : alas, Mrs. C laxton, I 
am a solitary man, and have no otber 
matters of interest — are centred in this 
country. It was here, though I confess 
with astonishment, that I found my 
cousin, Madame Du Tertre, a perma- 
nent resident." 

" You were not awarc, then, Monsieur 
Wetter," said Statham, Unding himself 
addresjed," "that your cousin was in 
England ? " 

"Family diflerences, common to all 
nations, had unfortunately separated us, 
and for some years I had not heard of 
Pau — Palmyre's movements." 

"You can easiiy untierstand, Mr. 
Statham," said Pauline, speaking be- 
tween her set teeth, "that, as-my cou- 
sin's social position was superior to 
mine, I was averse to bringing mysclf 
ander his noticc." 

"We will say nothing about that," 
said Mr. Wetter, with his pleasant smile. 
"I think Mr. Statham will agree with 


me, that the social position which brings 
about a constant intetvourse with Mrs. 
Claxton is one which any member of our 
sex would, to say thö leastof it, be proud? " 

Ilumphrey Statham glaneed round 
the circle as these words were uttcred. 
Alice looked uncomfortable : Madame 
Du Tertre savago and defiant; Mr. 
AVetter bland and sclf-posscssed. Thero 
was silence for a low minutes. Then Pau- 
linc said, " You have b3en a stran^erTor 
some time, Mr. Statham : we had been 
wondering what had become of you." 

"I am delighted to think that the 
void caused by my absence has been so 
agreeably filled," said Ilumphrey Stat- 
ham, with a bow towards Mr. Wetter. 
The next minute he cursed his folly for 
having mado the speecb, secing by 
Wctter's look tbat he had thoroughly 
appreciated its origin. 

" The regret at your absence indicat- 
ed by Madame Du Tertre 1 fully sbarc," 
he said with a polito smile. " It is my 
great loss that I have not inet you be- 
töre in this charming society. At this 
dull season of the year, when every one 
is out of town, I need scarcely say what 
a godsend it has been to mc to have 
been permitted to pass an c venin* 
occasionally with two such iadics ; and 
the knowledjje that I nullit have had 
the chance of an introduetion to Mr. 
Ilumphrey Statham would have been 
indeed an additianal inducement to 
drag; me from my dreary solitude." 

That was an uncomfortable evenin<r 
for all persons present. Even to Alice, 
dull, distraiti and cecupied with her 
own sorrow, there was an evident incon- 
gruity in the meeting of the two mcn. 
Pauline was furious, partly at Wettcr's 
Cool treatment of her, partly at the idca 
that Statham had cross-questioned her 
as to why she had permitted the inti- 
niacy with Wetter to arisc. Wetter 
himself was annoyed at Statham's pres- 
ence on the scene; while Ilumphrey 
Statham went away sorry and sick at 
heart at all he had secn and heard. 
Tbc old stories concernin;» Wetter fioat- 
ing about society had rcached his ears ; 
and the recollection of them rushed füll 
upon bim as he sat in the cab on his home- 
ward diivc. " How had this man man- 
aged to get a footing in Alico's hoaso ? 
A footing he had cvidcntly obtaincd, 
for he spoke of froquent Visits there, 
and his manner was that of an habilue 
of the house. Hj was introduced as 
Madame Du Tertre's cousin ; but if that 
were so, that fac', instead of inspiring 
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confidence in him, was simply snfficient 
to create distrust of Madame Du Tertre. 
He was the last man with whom any 
woman, young and inexperienced, more. 
especially any woman in Alice Claxton's 
position, should be brought in contact." 

AVhat was be3t to be done ? For an 
ans wer to this question, Humphrey Stat- 
ham rackcd bis brain tbat night In 
any case, he must write a füll account of 
what he bad seen, and of tbe inference 
be bad drawn therefrom, to Martin Gur- 
wood. Martin may not be able to give 
bim any ad vice ; but it was due to bim 
to let bim know wbat bad occurred. 
He, in bis simpHcity, may see nothing 
in it ; but, at all events, be must never 
be able to plead that he was unadvised 
and unwarned. So, before retiring to 
bis rcst that night, Humphrey Statnam 
sat down and wrote to bis friend a füll 
account of his visit, with a candid State- 
ment of thc fears and reflections which 
the presence of such a man as Mr. Wet- 
ter in Alice Claxton's housebold had 
arou^cd in him. 

"To you," he said, — "to you, who 
have nothing in your life to repair, all 
this may seem very strained ; but I, who 
have passe par lä t and have failed to save 
one whom I might have saved, know 
what a sting a failure may come to 
mean for all the days of a man's life." 

" Nothing in my life to repair I " 
cried Martin Gurwood,' after he had 
read the letter, claspin? his hands above 
bis head. " Great Heaven ! if there 
were but any place for repentance, any 
possibility of reparation I " 


CHAPTER IV. 

IffABTIN GUBWOOD'S BECKONIXO WITH 

HIMSELF. 

IT was füll time tbat Martin Gurwood 
returned to Lullington ; for his parish- 
ioners bad be^un to grow impatient at bis 
absence. Although, as we have already 
sbown, the vicar could not be called 
populär amongst them, having no tastes 
in common with theirs, and rathcr aw- 
ing them with his dignificd reserve, the 
good people of Lullington had become 
accustomed to their parson's ways, and 
were disposed to overlook what they 
thought the o'ddity of his manners in con- 
sideration of his bountiful kindness and 
the strict fidelity with which he dis- 
chargcd the duties of his office. He 


was not one of their own gort ; be was 
not a " good fellow ; " there was noth- 
ing at all free and easy about him ; no 
jokcs were cracked betöre him ; no har- 
vest-home suppers, no Christmas mcrry- 
makings, founa him amons tbe assembled 
Company. But the farmers, if they did 
not like their vicar, respected him most 
tborougbly, and thought it something to 
have amongst them a man on whose 
advice on all spiritual matters (and in 
all worldly matters, few indeed though 
they be, in which honor and bonesty 
are alone concerned) they could fully 
and firmly rely. So that when Martin 
Gurwood, on his mother's invitation, 
went up to London in tbe au tum n of the 
year, intending to stop there but a very 
few weeks, the eburchwardens and such 
otbers of bis parishioners as he deigned 
to take so far into his confidence, were 
sincere in expressing their wishes for 
bis speedy return. 

But if the inhabitants of Lullington 
were sorry for their pastor's departure 
at the time of his leaving them, much 
more bitterly did they regret it after 
they had had a little experience of his 
locum tenens. The gentleman who had 
temporarily undertaken the spiritoal 
caro of the Lullingtonians was a man of 
birth and ability, an old College friend of 
Martin Gurwood, and emphatically a 
scholar and a gentleman. He had raar- 
ried when very young, and had a large 
family ; he was miserably poor, and it 
was principally with the view of belp- 
ing him that Martin had requested him 
to fill his place during bis absence. Mr. 
Dill was only too giad to find some place 
which he could oecupy rent-free, and 
where be bad a better chance of being 
able to work, undisturbed by the racket 
of his children, than in the noisy lodg- 
ing in town. So be movcd all bis family 
by the tbird-class train : aiid, in less than 
an hour after their arrival, the boys 
were playing hockey on the lawn ; the 
girls were swinging m tbe orchard ; Mrs. 
Dill was in her usual State of uncertain- 
ty as to where she had packed away 
any of the " things ; " and Mr. Dill, 
inked up to his eyebrows, and attired in 
a ragged gray duffel dressing-gown, was 
seated in Martin Gurwood's arm-chair, 
hard at work at his Greek play. 

Although not much given to cnltivat- 
ing politeness, the Lullington farmers, 4 
out of respect for Martin Gurwood, 
thought itadyisable to tender a welcome 
to their vicar's representative, and ftp- 
pointed two of their number to carry 
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ont tbe determination. The deputation 
did not succeed in obtaining admittance, 
Mr % Dill's old servant, a kmd of fcmale 
Caleb Balderstone, meeting them in the 
Lall, and dcclaring her master to be " at 
▼ork," — a condition in which he was 
never to be interrupted. The depu- 
tation retired in dudgeon, and that 
evening, at the Dun Cow, described 
tbeir rcception amidst the sympathizing 
groans of their assembled friends. 1t 
was unanimously decided, that, whcn Mr. 
Dill called upon any of them, he should 
be accommodated with that species of 
ofttspoken candor which was known in 
those parts as " a piece of their mind." 
It is impossible to say what effect this 
intendcd frankncss would have had 
npon the temporary occupant of the 
Lullington pulpit, inasmuch as, during 
his whole tinic of residencc, Mr. Dill 
never called on one of the parishioners. 
Many of them never saw him except on 
Sundays ; others caught glimpses of ' him 

, — a smail, homely-looking man — strid- 
ing about the garden dressed in the be- 
fore-mentioned ragged morning-gown, 
very short pepper-and-salt trousers, white 
socks, — not too clean, — and low shoes, 
gazing now on to the ground, now into 
the ekies ; muttering to himself, and ap- 
parently cnforcing his argumenta with 
extended forefinger; but so entranced 
and enrapt in his cogitation as to be con- 
ßcious of nothing passing around him, 
or to gaze placidly into tue broad coun- 
tenanecs of Hodae or Giles staring at 
him over the beuge, without the least 
notion that they were there. On Sun- 
days, however, it was a Tery different 

. matter. Then Mr. Dill was any thing 
but pre-oecupied. He gave himself up 
entirely and earnestly to the duty of ad- 
dreesing his congregation ; but he ad- 
dressed them with such ferocity, and 
the doctrine which he preached was so 
stern and uncompromising, — so differ- 
ent from any thing that they had been 
accus tomed to hear from the eentle Ups 
of Martin Gurwood, — that the congre- 
gation, for the time Struck rigid with 
awe and dismay, no sooner found them- 
eelves outside the porch than they gath- 
ered into a knot in the churehyard, and 
determined on writing off at once to 
their vicar to request him to remove his 
Substitute. 

The letter, in the form of a round- 
robin, was duly signed and despatebed, 
and produced a reply from Martin, 
counselling moderation, and promising 
the exertion of his influence with Mr. 


Dill. That influence had a somewhat 
salutary effect ; and, on the next Sunday, 
the discourse was incomprchensible in- 
stead of denunciatory in its tone. But 
there was no sympathy between Mr. 
Dill and those with whom his lot was 
cast ; and spiritual matters in Lullington 
had come to a very low ebb, indeed, 
when Martin Gurwood returned to his 
parishioners. Then they rc\ ived at once. 
The vicar's arrival was hailed with the 
greatest delkjht : he was greeted with a 
cordiality which he had never before 
experienced ; and, aftcr the celebration 
of Service on the cnsuing Sunday, there 
was quite a demonstration of anection 
towards him on the part of the warm- 
hearted, if somewhat' narrow-minded, 
people, amongst whom he had not la- 
bored in vain. 

But, when the gloss of renewed con- 
fidence and regard began to wear off, it 
was noticed among the farmers that the 
vicar's reserve, which had been the 
original stumbling-block to his popular- 
ity with his parishioners, had, if any 
thing, rather grown than decreased smee 
his visit to London. Martin Gurwood 
did his duty regulär as heretofore, — at- 
tended schools, visited the sick, was al- 
ways accessible when wanted; but he 
seemed more than ever anxious to es* 
cape to his solitude : the Services of tho 
Irish mare were brought into constant 
requisition, and she was ridden harder 
than ever. All this was not lost upon 
the observant eye of Farmer Barford. 

"It's pride, that's what it is, my 
boy," said the old man to his son : " in 
was so when parson first came down 
here ; and, though he got the better of it, 
it is so again now. It's after having 
been up to London, and seeing the ways 
and wickedness and goings-on of the 
grand folks, that leaves the sting of 
envy behind, mebbe ; and he knpws it's 
not right, and flies from the temptation 
back to these quiet parts ; and then the 
thought of what he has seen, and what 
he has to give up, rankles and galls him 
sorely." 

Farmer Barford was by no means 
strictly correct in his impression. There 
was a temptation in London for Martin 
Gurwood, indeed ; but it was not of the 
kind which the worthy old churchwar- 
den imagined ; and though the vicar de- 
voted the greater portion of his thoughts 
to it, it had not, at first, at least, the 
effect of goading or harassing him in 
any way. Indeed, instead of attempt- 
ing to expel the subjeet from his mind, 
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he loTed to brood and ponder over it, 
tarning it hithor and thither, dwclling 
tipon it in its cvery phase, and parting 
from it to cntcr once more upon thc 
work-a-day dutics of thc world wilh the 
grcr.tcst reluctancc. 

Yes, howevcr much hc had attempted 
to dcccivc bimsclf whcn in her presence ; 
to toll bimsclf tbat (be interest be feit 
in ber mercly arosc from pity for tbo 
position in which, by a sad combination 
of cireumstanecs, sbc had been placed, 
Martin Gurwood no sooncr found him- 
self in tbo pcaceful retreat of his own 
home, — no longer surroundcd by tbo 
ibvcrisb excitement of London, no 
longer compcllcd to bo constantly on 
bis guard, lest be should botray the 
Claxton myntcry to bis mo'her, lest 
even bc should betray to bis friend 
Svatham tbo Beeret of bis beart, — tban 
be acknowlcdged to bimsclf tbat be 
loved Alice, — loved ber witb a depth 
and intensity sueb as noonc would bave 
aecredited bim with, — loved ber with a 
power of lovc such as he had never 
dreamed of possessing, and which as- 
tonisbed bim bv its force and earnest- 
ness. IIo, the man of saintly reputa- 
tion, loved wi.h bis wbole heart Ibis wo- 
man, whoso name and fame — innocent, 
and evea i^norant, of it as she was — 
were tarnished in the eyes of lhe world, 
and quitc humMy put to bhnself tbo 
emestion if be could win her. In the 
silent watches of the night, or whcn 
riding far away from home, he would 
britijr hij borse to a stand-still on wind- 
swept common or barren moorland, nnd 
ask bimself if hc dared — having refer- 
ence to bis own past life — to bope for 
such happincss. Surcly, there conld bc 
little to cause troublc or anxicty to such 
a man ? IIe,'if any onc, could afford to 
stand thc scrutiny of tbo world, could ig- 
norc or lau<;h at what the world might 
say respecting his choiee of a wifc ! And 
"what could the world say ? The secre- 
cy v*hich had been maintainod abont 
the whole matter had been perfect, — so 
perfect as to make bim easy about the 
tact tbat the dead man wbom Alice had 
believed to be her husband was hu 
btep-father. No one will ever know 
that but Statham, wbo is to be trusted, 
and — and Madame Du Tertre. He h?A 
forgotten her, and somehow, at the 
thonght of her, his heart turned chill 
witbin bim. She could be relied upon, 
however; and Alice would neverbe trou- 
bled by any one or any thing more when 
once he hau the right to protect her. 


To protect her, to watch over and 
tend her I To listen to the outpourings 
of her mind, rimple and innocent as 
thosc of any villagc girl I to mould her 
soft nature, and note the growtli and de- 
velopment, under bis tuition, of the com- 
mon-sense and right fecling wbich were 
her undoubted natural gifts ! To solace 
thc dead dull level of his daily life with 
her sweet companionsbip ; to listen, as 
he bad never hopod to listen, to words 
of love addressed to bim, — to bim whose 
celibate life had been so long unebeered 
by fond look or word of affection! 
Could it be possible tbat this girl, — of 
whom, as be rccollected witb something 
like dismay, hc had at first coneeived so 
distorted an idc.x ; of whom ho had 
spoken with so much harsbness ; and to 
whom he had so grudgingly extended 
the common Christian cbarity due from 
him in his position to any fellow-crea- 
ture, howevcr erring, — could she, bv 
the mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, be tbo ono woman reserved as 
his haven of rest from the bufiets of the 
world, as the bope and comfort of his 
dcclining days ? Could such a blessing 
come to bim ? Thc whisper of his fate 
within him seemed to answer, " No I " 

And yet why sbould such bappiness 
be denied him ? However lonely had 
been his own life, there were few men 
who had greater opportunities of study- 
injr the pleasures of domesticity ; fewer 
still more calculated to enjoy the calm 
blcssings of the married State, all suffi- 
eient, all engrossing in themsclves. 
And Alice, what response couli she 
make to this affection ? She was surely 
heart-wbole, so far as the present was 
concerned ; she loved no other man : her 
affection. such as it was, was buried in 
the grave. Such as it was I Yes, tho 
phrase was barsh-soundinir, but true. 
Communing with hiinself, Martin Gur- 
wood came to the conclusion that Alice, 
düring her life long, bad never known 
what it was really to love. There could 
bo no doubt, from* all he had heard, 
from all hc had seen, that she had been 
devoted to John C Iverley ; but it was 
the devotion of a young.girl to a man 
many years her senior, — to a man with 
whom their disparity of years prevented 
ber having much in common. The fcel- 
ing wbich she had entertained for John 
Calverley was respect, grati'ude, affec- 
tion, if you will ; but it was not love. 
Even if it had been ; even if those phi- 
losophers, aecording to whose dieta the 
first impression made upon a woman'fl 
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heart by a man, no matter of what age 
or position, remains forever branded 
and ineffaceable, were right, — if Alice 
had been devoted to John Calverley in 
a sensc other than that which he feit in- 
clined to believe, — Martin Gurwood , 
acknowledged that he would be oniy too 
glad to take her as she was. He would 
accept with infinite thankfulness such a 
love as she could give him ; and perhaps 
it would be better so. The dangerous 
paseion which might have been, he would 
not ask for, he would not dream of. A 
quiet, trusting love, such as her gentle 
nature could f eel so truly, could give so 
freely, would amply satisfy him; and, 
notwithstandW the never-ceasing whis- 
per of his fate, ne inclined to hope that 
he eventually might obtain it. 

This hope, not arrived at untii after 
many days anxious self-communing, 
brought with it a different train of 
thought, — a better train of mind. He 
was no longer inclined to be solitary 
now: he took a pleasure in going 
among his parishioners ; in chatting 
with the old dames and young lasses, 
in listening to the farmers, and discuss- 
ing future plans with them. That was 
to be the scene of his future labors; 
that was to be the place where his life 
with Alice would be passed. He pic- 
tured her to himself dispensing her 
charities, aiding him in his work, prov- 
ing herseif, as she was certain to do, 
kind, patient, active, exactly fitted for 
a parson's wife. Far removed from 
London and its temptations ; out of the 
reach of any who might chance to know 
her previous history; worshipped and 
protected by him ; the benefactress ot 
the poor and sick ; the kindly friend ot 
all, — her life at Lullington would be as 
it ought to have been from the first. 
And his life ? It was almost too much 
happiness to speculate upon it. With 
the new hope came renewed health, 
fresh brightness, unaccustomed genial- 
ity. His village friends had never before 
6een their vicar so radiantly happy; 
, and Farmer Barford bade his son Bill re- 
mark that all the direful effects of the 
visit to London had passed away, and 
that the Lullington air, and the return 
to his congregation, had made their par- 


son a man agam. 


This happy frame of mind was, how- 
cver, no*; destined to last long. One 
bright winter's morning, when Martin 
Gurwood was Walking briskly up and 
down tho long gravel-path leading to 
the garden-gate, now and then diver- 


ging for a moment to speak to the old 
gardener, who was pottering away in 
the conservatory, and who had as yet 
scarcely got over his grief for the dam- 
age done to his favonte shrubs by Mr. 
DiH's mischievous children, the heavily- 
laden village postman saluted the vicar 
and handed him two letter3 and his 
weekly copy of the Guardian. There 
was a time when Martin, in his eager- 
ness to plunge into his Journal, would 
have laid the letters aside for a more 
favorableopportunity ; but now the post- 
man had become a person of the great- 
est interest to him. On several occa- 
sions he had received a letter from Alice» 
quietly, simply, and naturally written, 
aescribing the domestic events of her 
daiiy life, and always speaking grate- 
fully of his kindness toward her. This 
morning, however, there was nothing 
from Alice : one of the letters was writ- 
ten in his mother's narrow, cramped 
characters ; the other in the bold, flow- 
in<j hand of Humphrey Statham. 

Martin now never recognized his 
mother's writing without a certain 
amount of nervous apprehension. How- 
ever cleverly their precautions had been 
taken, there was always the chance of 
Mrs. Calverley's discovering the story 
of the Claxton mystcry, and her son 
never opened one of her letters without 
tho dread of learnin» that that discov- 
ery had been made. The perusal of the 
first lines, however, re-assured him on 
that point; though the letter, on the 
whole, was not especially gratiiying. 

Thus it ran : — 

Great Walpole Street, Wednesday. 

My bear Martin, — >Although I 
have been gifted with a singularly pa- 
tient disposition, and with the power öf 
endurincr a large amount of weariness 
and sunering without complaint, yet, as 
a worm will turn, so do I at length lift 
up my voice to protest against my 
son's treatment of me. There are 
not, I ima<nne, many mothera in this 
world who have made such sacrifices for 
their offspring as I have for von, Mar- 
tin : there are certainly very few sons 
who have received such an offer from 
their parents as that made by me to you 
when last you were in London ; and yet 
the treatment which I receive at your 
hands is in exact conformity with what 
has been my lot during my ill-fated hfe. 
My lon^-suffcring has been overlooked, 
my kindness unappreciated, my actions 
misunderstood. 
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looked, my kindness unappreciated, my 
actions misunderstood. 

Martin, are you, or are yoa not, 
going ty take advantage of the offer 
which I made you to take your position 
in my establishment, give up your 
conntry parish, and become a shinin* 
light in the metropolis? One would 
have thought such an opprtnnity, 
combining, as it would, an admirable 
position in society, — not vain and 
frivolous, but solid and respectable, 
and eminently fitted for a clergyman, 
— with the command of wealth, which 
•would have placed you entirely atyour 
ease, would have been such a one as 
you would not have hesitatcd to avail 
yonnelf of ; and yet weeks, I may say 
months, have passed since I first 
broached the eubject to you, and I have 
as yet received no definite reply. I 
must ask you to let me hear from you at 
once,. Martin, upon this point. I always 
thought the late Mr. Calverley the 
most dUatory of men ; and I do not wish 
to see bis had example imitated by my 
own flesh and blood. 

I suppose, that, independently of 
other considerations, the son of any 
other woman would have thought of 
his mother' s loaeliness, and doue his 
best to console her, even under much 
lese agreeable circumstances ; but I am 
fated, I know, and 1 do not repine. 
One thing. however, I am determincd 
on; änd that iß, I will not bear this 
solitude any longer. I must have a 
companion of soine kind; and upon 
your answer will depend what steps I 
shall take. By the way, talking of 
companion s, Madame Du Tertre has 
called here ohce or twice lately. fc>he 
seems very comfortable in her new 
place, and* talked a great deal about 
you. But I have no fear but that my 
son will always know his proper position 
in society. Write to me at once, Mar- 
tin, and believe me, 

Your affectionate mother, 

Jane Calverley. 

A faint smile played over Martin's 
lips as he perused two or three portions 
of this letter ; and when he came to 
ite conclusion, he laid it aside with a 
shrug of the Shoulder. " Poor mother ! " 
he muttered, " she is right so far. I 
certainly ought to have given her an an- 
swer upon that matter long since. I 
will write to her to-night. Now let's 
soe what Statham lias to say." 

The letter from Statham was that 


described in the previous chapter. Mar- 
tin's ezclamation on reading it has 
been already recorded. After a little 
time, he placed both letters in -his 
pocket, clasped his hands behind him, 
and walked up and down the gravel- 
path. 

" I must go to London at once," he 
said. " I will answer this letter in per- 
son. Statham would not have written 
in this way if he had not imagined that 
there were some danger. This man 
must be paying Alice no ordinary atten- 
tion, if Humpnrey's suspicions are ex- 
cited : I will go to London at once, and 
take the opportun ity of seeing my 
mother at the same time." 

The next day Martin Gurwood pre- 
sented himself in Change Alley, and 
was told by Mr. Collins that Mr. Sta- 
tham was in and would see him. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN EXPLOSION. 


IN what he called his dreary solitude 
in South Audley Street (the land- 
lord was of a different opinion, and was 
accustomed to mention it as elegant 

Suarters fbr a nobleman or private gen- 
eman, and to charge three hundred a 
year for the accommodation), Mr. 
Henrich Wetter was Walking to and 
fro, just as Martin Gurwood, tired out 
by his night's journey, was beginning 
to open his eyes and to realize the fact 
that he was in the Great Northern Ho- 
tel. Now sipping his coffee, now nib- 
bling at his dry toast, while all the 
time achieving his toilet, Mr. Wetter 
communed with himself. His thoughts 
were of a pleasant character, no doubt ; 
for thcre was a smile upon his face, and 
he occasionally suspended his Opera- 
tions, both of breakfasting and dress- 
ing, in order to rub his hands softly to* 
gether in the enjoyment of some 
exquisite sly joke. 

u I think so," he said, as, pausing in 
his walk, he leaned his elbows on the 
velvet mantel-piece of the sitting-room, 
and revarded himself approvingly in 
the looking-glass. "I think the time 
has come for me to bring this little 
affair to a crisis. Dalliance is very de- 
lightful for boy8 : the bashful glances, 
the sidelong looks, the tremulous hand- 
clasps, and all that sort of thing, are 
very charming in one's youthful days ; 
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but, as one advances in life, one finds 
that procrastination in such affairs is a 
grana mi stake. Either it is to be, or 
it is not to be ; and it is advisable to 
know one's fate, — to 'put it to the 
touch, and win or lose it all/ as the 
poet says, as speedily as possible. I 
rather think it is to be in this instance. 
The young lady, who chooses to pass 
herseif oft as Mrs. Claxton, is remark- 
ably quiet and demure : I should al- 
most be inclined to characterize her as 
oneof those English bread-and-butter 
misses, if I had not been acquainted 
with her antecedents. 'Yes' and 
* No/ < Thank you,' and « O, indeed ! ' 
— that is about the average style of 
her conversation ; no apparent appre- 
ciation of any thing spirituel ; no smart 
reply ; nothing^ piquant or provocative 
about her. Compared to a French 
woman, or a New York belle, she is 
positively insipid ; and yet she has fas- 
cinated nie in a way that is quite inex- 
plicable to myself. It is not her 
beauty ; for, though she is undoubtedly 
pretty in her simple English style, I 
have known hundreds of more beauti- 
ful women. I think the charni must 
lie in that very want of manner of 
which 1 have just been complaining, — 
in her modesty and quiet grace, and in 
her utter unconsciousness of her own 
powers of attraction : but, whatever it 
miay be, it has had an enormous effect 
upon me ; and I believe myself to be 
more in love with her than I have been 
for many years with any woman. 

" She likes me, too, I think, if one 
can judge by the manner öf any one so 
thorougnly undemonstrative. She al- 
ways makes me welcome when I call at 
the house, and accepts — passively, in- 
deed, but still accepts — such small 
courtesies as I have thought it right to 
offer her. A woman like that, accus- 
tomed to affection and attention, — for 
1 have no doubt old Calverley was very 
fond of her in his way, — must neces- 
sarily want soinethinfr to cling to ; and 
Alice has nothing. For, though she is 
very fond of little Bell, the chüd is not 
her own flesh and blood; and here I 
have the whole field clear to myself, 
without any fear of rivalry ; for I do 
not count Humphrey Statham as a ri- 
val," continued Mr. Wetter, as a con- 
temptuous smile passed across his face, 
" though he is evidently deeply smitten, 
I can judge that by the manner in 
which he scowled at me the other even- 
ing when he found me comfortably 


seated there, and by the awkward, un- 
couth manners, mainly consisting of 
silent glaring, which an Englishman 
always adopts whenever he wants to 
ingratiate himself with a woman. No, 
no, Mr. Humphrey Statham, yours is 
not the plan to win little Alice's heart 1 
Besides, if I find you making too much 
play, I could command the Services of 
my dear cousin. 1 could insist that 
Madame Du Tertre, my old friend 
Mademoiselle Pauline Lunelle, should 
interest herseif on my side; and she 
has evidently immense influence over 
the little woman. 

" I think," said Mr. Wetter, softly 
stroking his long fair beard as he sur- 
veyed himself in the glass, — " I think 
I will go up to Pollington Terrace 
about midday to-day. I am looking 
very well, and feeling bright and in 
excellent spirits ; and, as my plan is 
well conceived and well matured, there 
is no reason why I should any longer 
delay putting it into execution. It 
would be advisable, however," said he, 
reflecting, " that my dear cousin should 
not be in the house at the moment of 
my visit. I will send down a note to 
her, begging her to conie and see me in 
the city, — a hint which I think she 
will not dare to disobey ; and, while 
she is making her way eastward, 1 will 
go over to Pollington Terrace." 

Mr. Wetter came to this determina- 
tion, and to the conclusion of his dress- 
ing and his breakfast simultaneously. 
He then called a cab, and proceeded to 
the city, having, on his way thither, the 
satisfaction of passing anotlier cab pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, in the 
occupant of which he recognized Hum- 
phrey Statham. The two gentlemen 
exchanged salutations, Mr. Wetter's 
being bland and courteous, Mr. Sta- 
tham's short and reserved: but Mr. 
Wetter was very much tickled at the 
thought of their having met on that 
particular day ; and the smile of satis- 
faction never left his face until he ar- 
rived at his office. Once there he 
threw himself into his business with 
his accustomed energy ; for no thought 
of pleasure past or gratification in störe 
ever caused him to be the least inat- 
tentive to the main chance. Foreign 
capitalists and English merchants, 
flashy promoters of fraudulent compa- 
nies, and steady-going, sober bank di- 
rectors, men from the West End, who, 
fiiled with stories of the fabulous ibr- 
tunes made by city speculations, be- 
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lieved in Henrich Wetter's widespread 
renown, came to him for advice and as- 
sistance ; members of parliament and 
peers of the realm, — all of these had 
Interviews with Mr. Wetter during the 
two hour8 which he chose to devote to 
business that day, and all found him 
clear-headed, and apparently without 
thought fbr any other matter than that 
which each submitted to him. But, 
when the clock on his mantel-piece 
pointed to the hour of one, there was 
scarcely any occasion for him to look 
to it ; for the great rush of pattering 
feet down the court, which his window 
överlooked, and in which a celebrated 
chop-house was situate, informed him 
that the clerks' dinner hour had ar- 
rived ; and Mr. Wetter rang his bell, 
suramoned his private seeretary, and 
intimated his intention of striking work 
for the day. The confidential young 
gentleman, too well trained to say any 
thing at this unwonted proceeding on 
his employer's part, found it impossible 
to avoid expressing his surprise by an 
elevatum of his eyebrows, — a move- 
ment which Mr. Wetter did not fail to 
observe, though he made no comment 
on it : but he closed his desk, and 
washed his hands leisurely, chattering 
to his companion meanwhile, and then 
effected his retreat by the private stair- 
case : for it was not advisable that the 
-Clerks should witness their chiefs de- 
parture. He stepped into the street, 
and hailin» a cab, was driven away to 
Pollington Terrace. 

Mr. Wetter's self-communings, while 
riding in the cab, were much of the 
flame kind as those which had occupied 
him during his morning's toilet. He 
had directed his driver to take a back 
route, so as to avoid the main thorough- 
fare, lest he should be seen by Paulme 
on her journey down to the city ; and 
there was comparatively so little traffic 
along the gaunt streets and in the grim 
old Squares through which he passed, 
that his attention was not distracted, 
and the current of his thoughts was lit- 
* tle disturbed. He would make his for- 
mal declaration that day ! he had de- 
termined upon that. He should teil 
Alice that he loved her ; that he had 
in yain struggled against the passion 
which she had inspired in his breast 
the fir8t time he accidentally saw her, 
now some time ago, in the garden at 
Rose Cottage ! She would listen, blush, 
and probably be moved to tears. She 
would talk about marriage, of course, 


— that was always the way with women 
in her position, — and he should fence 
lightly with the subject, giving her no 
positive assurance either way. Not 
that the idea of marrying Alice had 
ever entered into his mind, but that he 
thought it would be better to avoid the 
discussion, certainly to avoid the 
trouble of having to prove to her how 
impossible it would be for him to take 
such a step, until he had established 
himself more firmly in her favor. 
There would be little difficulty in the 
matter, he thought, though more than 
if she were a woman of expensive tastes 
and luxurious habits. That her man- 
ner of lue, simple and modest as it was, 
seemed to satisfy her, Mr. Wetter re- 
garded as the most adverse element 
to the success of his campaign ; but she 
would naturally desire to be once more 
the mistress of a pretty house, such as 
she had inhabited when he first saw 
her, and to be freed from the compan- 
ionship and supervision of Madame Du 
Tertre. To suggest, that, by accepting 
his offer, she could be released from 
the enforced Company of that lady was, 
Mr. Wetter thought, a great stroke of 
generalship. 

He alighted from the cab at the cor- 
ner of the terrace, accordincr to his cus- 
tom, — for his tact told Tum that the 
frequent arrival of gentlemen visitors 
in hansom cabs was likely to scandal- 
ize Mrs. Claxton in her neijjhbor's 
eyes, — and walked quietly up the 
street. To Mr. Wetter, such expedi- 
tions were by no means rare ; and, if 
any one had told him he would have 
been nervous, he would have laughed 
in his informant's face. But, to do him 
jnstice, he feit a certain inward trepi- 
dation; and, though a cool wintry 
breeze was blowing, he raised his hat 
and wiped the Perspiration from his 
brow as he stood upon the door step 
af ter ringing at the bell. He asked for 
Madame Du Tertre at first; and his 
surprise and slight annoyance at learn- 
ing that she was from home were ad- 
mirably feigned. Then he asked for 
Mrs. Claxton. The servant recognized 
him as one of the few regulär visitors 
to the house, as the only one, moreover, 
who had been in the habit of placing 
largess in her sooty palm, and as a 
nice, well-dressed, good-looking gentle- 
man at all times. " Mrs. Claxton was 
at home," she said. " Would he walk 
in?" 

Mr. Wetter's nervous trepidation in- 
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creased as he heard the street-door 
close behind him; and he was glad 
when he found himself alone in the 
room to which he was ushered, the ser- 
vant retiring and promising to let her 
mistress know of bis advent. Exam- 
ining himself in the glass, he saw that 
he was paler than usual, and that his 
nether lip trembled. 

" It's a deuced odd thing," he mut- 
tered ; " I never feit like this before. 
I wish there was a glass of brandy 
handy. What can there be in this 
woman to upset a man like myself, so 
perfectly accustomed to such matters ? " 

The next raoment Alice entered the 
room. Mr. Wetter had admired her 
from the first time he set eyes upon her, 
bat thought. he had never seen her 
looking so lovely as now, with her 
healthy red and white complexion set 
off by her black dress; her shining 
head, with its crisp rippies of dark- 
brown hair, and her hazel eyes, in 
which a deep, settled, somewhat mourn- 
ful look had succeeded to the ever-flash- 
ing, bright glances of yore. There was 
something of an air of constraint about 
her, as she bowed to Mr. Wetter, and 
timidly held out her hand. 

" You are surprised to see me, Mrs. 
Claxton, are you not ? " said Wetter, 
doing his best to conquer the nervous- 
ness which still beset him. " To see 
me at such a time of the day, I mean. 
I have hitherto availed myself of the 
privilege of calling upon you in the 
evenirig, which on account of my being 
a busy man, you were good enough to 
extend to me : but, having occasion to 
be in this neighborhood, I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inquire after 
your health." 

Alice murmured something to the 
efFect that she was rauch obliged to 
him : but Mr. Wetter's quick eye de- 
tected that she, too, was nervous and 
uncomförtable. And Mr. Wetter 
thought this was not a bad chance. 

"1 am sorry," said Alice, after a 
slight pause, " that Madame Du Tertre 
is not within." 

" I am also sorry to miss my cousin," 
said Mr. Wetter, " she is always so 
spirituelle, so amiable. But, to teil the 
truth, my visit of to-day was 'not to 
her ; < and, even had she been at home, 
I should have asked to see you." 

"To see me, Mr. Wetter? And 
why ? " 

" Because, Mrs. Claxton, I have some- 
thing to say to you, and to you alone. A 


woman, even of your small experience," 
he continued, with the faintest sneer 
playing round his mouth, " cannot fail to 
have observed that you have made upon 
me more than an ordinary impression; 
that even during our brief acquaintance 
you have inspired me with feelings 
such as we are not often permitted in 
our lives to experience." 

Alice was siJent. As she listened to 
his first words, as the tone in which he 
spoke feil upon her ear, the scene then 
passing seemed to fade away ; and 
there arose before her mind a vision of 
the river-walk along the banks of the 
Ouse, just abreast of Bishopthorpe, 
where, in th^ calm summer evening, 
Arthur Preston had insulted her witn 
his base proposal. Mr. Wetter augured 
well from this silence, and proeeeded 
more volubly. 

" I have known you longer than you 
imagine," he said, tl and have admired 
you from the first instant I set eyes 
upon you. I was so captivated that I 
determined at all hazards to make your 
acquaintance ; and, when I had done 
so, I discovered that you were more 
charming than ever, — that I was more 
hopelessly enslaved. And then came 
the fierce desire to win you, to take 
you all to myself, to hold you as my 
own, my only love." 

She was silent still, her eyes fixed 
pn vacancy, though her Ups trembled. 
Henrich Wetter bent forward and laid 
his hand upon her fingers, as they 
twitched nervously in her lap. " Al- 
ice," he whispered, " do you hear me ? " 

The touch roused her at once. 
" Yes," she said, quickly withdrawing 
her hand from his as though she had 
been stung, and rising from her chair. 
" I do hear what pains and grieves me 
in the highest degree." . 

" Pains and grieves you, Alice '* — 

" My name is Mrs. Claxton ; and I 
desire you will call me by it. Yes, 
pains and grieves me, Mr. Wetter," 
she continued, in a breaking voiee, and 
with a sudden abnegation of her dig- 
nity : " it is cruel of you ; it is not like 
a gentleman to speak to me in this way 
without the suchtest encouragement. 
and within six months of my husband's 
death." 

Kot like a gentleman ! That phrase, 
quietly spoken as it was, and without 
any attempt at dramatic emphasis, cut 
Henrich Wetter to the soul. He was 
not a gentleman by birth or breeding, 
by nature, or even by education ; and 
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he knew it. His life was one long 
struggle to deceive on this point those 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact. He was always suspecting that 
his position as a gentleman was bein" 
called in question ; and often he would 
sit with lowering brow and flaming 
cheek, construing the most innocent 
observations into personal reflections 
on himself. Not a gentleman ! For 
an instant he winced under the phrase ; 
and then, with his blood boiling he de- 
termined to be revenged. 

He had his voiee perfectly under his 
command, as he leant lazily back in his 
chair and looked up at her. 

" Your husband's death I " he ech- 
oed. "Don't you think, Mrs. — Mrs. 
Claxton, you had better drop all that 
nonsense with me ? " 

Alice scarcely understood his words ; 
but there was no mistaking the marked 
insolence of his tone. "I — I don't un- 
derstand you/' she said in amazement. . 

" Oh, yes, you do ! " said Mr. Wet- 
ter, with the same lazy air. " I am 
not Mr. Statham, you know, nor one of 
vour neigrhbors in the terrace here. I 
am a man of the world, and under- 
stand these matters. Don't talk about 
dead husbands to me I " 

For an instant Alice stood petrified. 
For an instant a vague idea flashed 
across her that John might not be dead, 
after all. She had never seen him 
after death. Could there by any possi- 
bility have been a mistake in his iden- 
tity? 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Wet- 
ter," she said, in a low, hurried voiee. 
" Do you mean to say that my hus- 
band, Mr. Claxton, is not dead ? " 

u I mean to say," said Wetter, " what 
you know very well, that the man with 
whom you lived in the cottage at Hen- 
don — I saw you there — was not your 
husband at all ! " 

Alice bent forward, leaning her 
hands upon the table, and looking at 
him for an instant with parted lips and 
heaving breast. Then she said, " Not 
my husband ! John Claxton not my hus- 
band ! " 

" John Claxton, indeed 1 " cried Wet- 
ter. " Now, how perfectly ridiculous it 
is in you to attempt to keep up this 
nonsense with me ! Call the man by 
his right name, acknowledge him in 
his proper position ! " 

She bent nearer to him, with her 
eyes fixed upon his, and said, in a low 
voiee, "Are you mad, or am I ? " 


In an instant Wetter* s intelligence 
showed him the real State of the case. 
This woman was not what he had sup- 
posed. She believed herseif what she 
professed to be, the widow of a man 
named Claxton, not the mistress of 
dead John Calverley. What should 
he do? His rage was over, his reason 
had returned ; and he was prepared to 
act in the way which would best serve 
his purpose. Should he withdraw 
from the position he had advanced, 
getting out of it as best he might, or 
should he point out to her how matters 
really stood, the fraud of which she 
had been the victim, involving her 
degradation and her shame? That 
would be the better plan, he thought, 
for the end he had in view. To de- 
stroy her worship of John Calverley's 
memory, to point out to her how low 
she had fallen, and then to offer him- 
self as her consoler. That was the 
best game in his power ; and he deter- 
mined to play it. 

His manner had lost all its inso- 
lence, all its familiarity, as he courte- 
ously motioned her to a seat, and said, 
" Sit down, madam, and hear me. 
Either you are wishing to deceive me, 
or, as I rather believe, you have your- 
self been made the victim of a gross 
deeeption. If the latter be the case, 
you will require all your nerve to bear 
what I am going to teil you. The 
man whom you knew under the name 
of Claxton, and whom you believed to 
be your husband, was in reality John 
Calverley, a married man, — married 
long since to a woman of double your 


age. 


She did not Start, she did not cry. 
She looked hard at him, and said in a 
voiee that seemed to fbree itself with 
difficulty through her compressed lips, 
"It is not true I It is a lie I " 

" It is true ; I swear it I " cried Hen- 
rich Wetter. "I knew Mr. Calverley 
in business years ago. • Some months 
before his death, I saw him Walking 
with you in the garden at Hendon, and 
recognized him at once. I determined 
to see you again ; but Mr. Calverley's 
death intervened, and " — He paused, 
as he saw Alice pomting towards the 
door. 

"Go," she said, "if you please. 
Leave me at önce : I must be left 
alone." 

Mr. Wetter rose. He had made his 
coup ; and he knew that then, at least, 
there was nothing further to be done. 
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So he took up his hat, made a quiet 
and respectiül bow, and leffc the room 
without utteriug a word. 

Then Alice flung her arms upon the 
table, and burying her head between 
them, gave way to the vioience of her 
grief. What wild exclamations of 
rage and despair are those which she 
utters amidst her bursts and sobbings ! 
What reproaches, what maledictions, 
against him now discovered to be the 
author of her misery ! 

The only distinguishable words are, 
" Oh, my poor dear John ! Oh, my 
dear old John 1 " 


CHAPTER VI. 

THOU ART THE MAN. 

HUMPHREY STATHAM looked 
up from his writing in astonish- 
ment at the sight of his friend. 

** Why Martin," he cried, rising and 
extendin^ his hand, *' this i* an unex- 
pected pleasure. I thought I might 
have a line from you some time during 
the day, but I never anticipated that 
the letter which I sent you would have 
the eflect of drawing you froin your 
peaceful retreat, more especially, as in 
your last you spoke so strongly in praise 

- of your tranquil existence, as contrasted 
with the exeitement and worry here." 

Martin Gurwood recollected that let- 
ter. lt was written but a few days pre- 
viously, when his hopes of winning Al- 
ice were at tlieir highes t, befbre this 
dement of discord, this stranger of 
whose presence Statham had warncd 
him, had come into the field. In Ins 
triend's remark, however, Martin found 
something which instinctly &et him on 
his guard. lt would not do, he thought, 
to let it be seen how acute was his in- 
terest in the subject on which Statham 
had written to him; mere friendship, 
mere regard for Alice's welfare would 
have contented itself with some far less 
active demonstration, and, tliough there 
was no reason that he knew of for con- 

' cealing the State of his feelings from his 
friend, as he had hitherto kept them to 
himseifj he thought it was better not to 
parade them until some more fitting op- 
portunity. 

So with something like a blush,for 
the smallest prevarication was stränge 
to him, Martin said : " You must not 
look upon your spells as so potent, my 


dear friend; the samc post which 
brought me your letter brought me one 
from my mother, requesrlng an imme- 
diate decision on a matter which has 
been for some time in abeyance, and as 
this rendered it necessary for me to 
come to town, I took advantage of the 
opportunity to drop in upon you." 

" I am too well pleased to see you to 
ask what has brought you here," said 
Humphrey, with a smile, " and am 
grateful to Mrs. Calverley for her mater- 
nal despotism. And now teil me, what 
did you think of the news I sent you ? " 

In spite of the strong effort to the 
contrary, the flush rose in Martin'* 
cheeks, contrasting ill with the assumed 
calmness of manner with which he said, 
" I hear it with great regret." 

" By Jove, Martin, regret is a mild 
term to express the feeling with which 
I am inspired in this matteY," said 
üumphrey Statham, vigorously. u You 
have seen nothing of what has been 
going on, nor do I think it likely that 
with your ignorance of the world and 
its ways you would have been able to 
understand it if you had; bur I think 
it desirable that you, whom we have all 
tacitlv placed in the position of Alice'« 
— of Mrs. Claxton'a — guardian, should 
take some immediate action." 

Martin colored afresh. " This — this 
gentleman," he said. 

" Do not misuse a good word," said 
Statham, interrupting him. " Henrich 
Wetter, the person of whom we are 
speaking, is by no means a gentleman 
in any sense of the term. He is a 
sharp, shrewd, clever knave, always 
keeping within the limits of the law, 
but within those limits thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. He is good-looking, too r 
and wonderfully plausible ; a more un- 
desirable visitor for our friend in Pol- 
lington Terrace could scarcely be imag- 
ined 1 " 

" And yet he is a cousin of Madame 
Du Tertre's, and came there through 
her introduction, I thought you said," 
remarked Martin. 

"Yes," said Humphrey, with some 
hesitation ; u that is a part of the busi- 
ness which I don't quite ilearly under- 
^'"^tand, and on which I have my doubts. 
There is one thing, however, certain ; 
that is, that he is there very frequently, 
and that it is advisable he should have 
a hint to discontinue his visits." 

" And by whom is that hint to be 
given to him ? " 

44 Of course by Mrs. Claxton. But if 
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her ignorance of the ways of the world 
prevents her firom seeing the necessity 
of taking such a Step, that necessity 
should be made clear by some one who 
has the right of advising her. In point 
©f fiict — by you ! " 

* " It is my ignorance of the ways of 
the world upon which you were speak- 
ing just now/' said Martin, with a half- 
smile. 

" And no one could have a finer 
theme on which to discourse ; but in 
certain matters you are good enough to 
be gaided by nie." 

" And you say that " — • 

" I say," interrupted Humphrey Sta- 
thaiu with vehemence, " that Mr. Hen- 
rich Wetter is the last man who should 
be on intimate visiting terms at Mrs. 
Claxton's house. He is known not 
merely to have, but to boast of a cer- 
tain unenviable reputation, which, not- 
withstanding his undoubted ieading 
Position in the business world, causes 
htm to be shunned socially by those 
who vaiue the fair fame of their woman- 
kind." 

u This is bad hearing, indeed," said 
Martin Gurwood, nervously. 

"Bad hearing," interrupted Statham, 
emphasizing his remark with out- 
stretched hand, " for any one to whom 
Alice is — 1 inean to say for any one 
who has Mrs. Claxton's interest at 
heart, it is, indeed, bad hearing." 

Something in the tone of Humphrey 
Statham's voice, something in the un- 
usually earnest expression of his face, 
caused Martin to keep his eyes fixed 
upon his friend with peculiar intensity. 
What was the reason of the thrill which 
passed through him as Humphrey had 
stumbled at. the mention of Alice's 
name ? What revelation to sting and 
overwhehn him was about.to be made 
by the man whose placid and unruffled 
nature he had otten envied, whose 
heart he had always regarded as a part 
of his anatomy which did its work weil, 
beating, indeed, warmly for bis friends, 
but otherwise giving him Httle or no 
trouble. 

Humphrey Statham did not keep 
tum very long in suspense. "Look 
here, Martin," said he, " if you were 
*° teil the people at Lloyd's, that I, 
Humphrey Statham, of Change Ailey, 
was in some respects a fatalist, they 
would surely laugh at you, and teil you 
wiat fatalism and marine insurance did 
not go very well together. And yet it 
w to a certain extent the fact. Your 


arrival here this morning was no chänce 
work, the spirit which prompted you to 
answer my appeal in person instead of 
by letter was — There, don't laugh. 
at me — I feit it when 1 saw you enter 
the room, and determined on my course 
of action, determined on making a clean 
breast of it, and telling my old friend 
what I have for some time now been 
wearing in my heart of hearts." 

He paused as though expecting his 
companion to make some remark. But 
Martin Gurwood sat silent, merely in- 
clining his head, with his hands ner- 
vously clutching at the table befbre 
him. 

" I hardly know how to teil you* after 
all," said Humphrey, with something 
like a blush on such portions of Iris 
cheeks as his beard left uncovered, 
'• and you do not give a fellow the 
slightest help. You will think it stränge 
in me, queer, odd sort of fish that I am, 
having lived for so many years — for 
all my life as far as you know — a eol- 
itary, self-contained, oyster-like exist- 
ence, to acknowledge that 1 am as vul- 
nerable as other men. But it is so ; 
and on the principle of there being no 
fool like an old fool, I imagine that my 
hurt is deeper and more deadly than 
in ninety-nine other cases. No need to 
beat about the bush any longer, Martin ; 
1 teil you, as my old friend, that I am 
in love with Alice Claxton I " 

Martin Gurwood started. From the 
time that Humphrey commenced to 
hesitate, a stränge expression had crept 
over the face of his friend listening to 
him, but he was so enwrapped in the 
exposition of his own -feelings that he 
scarcely noticed it. 

" You — Humphrey Statham — in 
love with Alice Claxton ? ' 

" Yes, I ! I, whom every one had 
supposed to be so absorbed in business 
as to have no time, no care for what my 
City friends would doubtless look upon 
as sentimental nonsense ! I knew better 
than that myself ; I knew that my heart 
had by nature been created capable of 
feeling love — I knew that from expe- 
rience, Martin — but I thought that the 
power of loving had died out never to 
come again. I was wrong. It has conie 
again, thank Heavenl Never in my 
life have 1 been under the intiuence of 
a feeling so deep, so true and tender, 
as that which I have for Alice Clax- 


ton. 


»t 


As Humphrey ceased speaking, Mr. 
Collins put his head into the room and 
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told his cliief that Mr. Brevoort was in 
his carriage at the end of the court, and 
desirei to see htm. In an instant 
Humphrey resumed his business-like 
mann er. 

M Excuse me an instant, Martin ; Mr. 
Brevoort is half paralyzed and cannot 
leave his carriage, so I must go to him. 
I shall be back in five minutes. Wait 
here and think over what I have just 
said to you 1 Now Coliins ! " And he 


was gone. 


Think over what had just been said 
to him ! Martin Gurwood could do that 
without a second bidding. The words 
were ringing in his ears, the sense they 
coveyed seemed clogging and deaden- 
mg his brain. Humphrey Statham . 
in love with Alice Claxton — with his 
Alice — with the woinan whom he had 
come to look upon as his own, and 
in whose sweet companrionship he 
had fondly hoped to pass the re- 
mainder of his life. Her attraction 
must be great indeed if she could win 
the affections of such a man as Statham, 
calin, shrewd, and practical, not likely 
to he influenced merely by a pretty 
face or an interesting manner. The 
news came upon Martin like a thunder- 
bolt ! In all the long hours which he had 
devoted to the consideration of his love 
for Alice, to self-probing and examin a- 
tion, the idea of any rivalry never en- 
tered into his mind. It was not that he 
had imagined himself secure, owing to 
Aiice's secluded life or peculiar posi- . 
tion ; the idea had never crossed his 
mind. She was there, and he loved 
her, that was all he knew. Something 
like a pang of jealousy, indeed, he ex- 
periencedon reading Humphrey's letter, 
telling of Mr. Henrich Wetter's visits to 
Pollington Terrace ; but that, though it 
had the effect of inducing him to start 
for London, was but a temporary trou- 
ble. He had guessed from what Hum- 
phrey wrote, he was sure from what 
Humphrey said, that this Wetter was 
not the style of man to captivate a wo- 
inan of Alice's rcfinement ; and he feit 
that the principal reason for putting a 
stop to his visits would be to prevent 
any chance of Alice's exposure to an- 
noyance or insult. 

But what he had just heard placed 
matters in a very different light. Here 
was Humphrey Statham avowing his 
love for Alice ; Humphrey, his own fa- 
miliär friend, whom he had consulted 
in his trouble when the story of the 
Claxton mystery was first revealed to 


him by Doctor Haughton. Humphrey, 
who had been the first to see Alice 
with a view of opening negotiations 
with her at the time when they so mis- 
judged her real char acter and position, 
and who, as Martin well recollected, 
was even then impressed with her 
beautv and her modesty, and returned 
to fignt her battles with him. Yes, 
Humphrey Statham had been her first 
champion, but that was no reason' he 
ßhould be her last. That gave him no 
monopoly of right to love and tend her. 
Was there any baseness, any treachery, 
Martin wondered, in his still cherisb- 
ing his own feelings towards Alice after 
having heard his friend's confession ? 
Let him think it out then and there, 
for that was the crowning moment of 
his life. 

He sat there for some minutes, his 
head bowed, his hands clasped together 
on his knees. All that he had gone 
through since he first heard in the 
drawing-room at Great Walpole Street 
the true story of John Calverley's 
death, his first feelings of repülsion and 
aversion to the woman whom he be- 
lieved to have been the bane of his 
mother's life, his colloquies with Sta- 
tham, his first visit to Hendon, his meet- 
ing with Pauline, and their plot for 
keeping Alice in ignorance of the fact 
that the funeral had taken place, all 
this passed through Martin Gurwood's 
mind during his reverie. Passed 
through his mind also a recollection of 
the gradual manner in which he soft- 
ened to the heart-broken, friendless 
girl, recognizing her as the victim in- 
stead of the betrayer, and finding in 
her qualities which were rare amongst 
those of her sex who stood foremost and 
fearless in the approbation of the world. 
Was the day-dream in which he had of 
late permitted himself to indulge, to 
vanish in this way ? Was he to give 
up the one great hope of gladdening 
his life, the mere anticipation of which 
seemed to have changed the current of 
his being ? No I That was his de- 
termination I Humphrey Statham was 
the best, the truest, the dearest fellow ^ 
in the world, but this was almost a 
matter of life and death, in which no 
question of sentimental" friendship 
should have weight. He would teu 
Humphrey frankly and squarely what 
were his own feelings for Alice Clax- 
ton, and they would go in then, in ran- 
corless rivalry, each to do his best to 
win her. And as he arrived at this 
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decision, the door opened and Hum- 
phrey Statham return ed. 

" \Vell, w ho cried, running up in his 
boisterous way with outstretched hands, 
"you have been lost in reflection, I 
suppose, chewing the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancy ! Not bitter though, I 
hope; there is no bitterness to you, 
Martin, in my avowal, nor to any one 
eise, 1 fancy, for the matter of that, 
unlesa it be that precious article, Mr. 
Wetter ! " 

"I haye been thinking over what you 
told me, Humphrey, and 1 was going 
to" — 

" No, no, not yet. I haven't told you 
half I have to say," interrupted Stat- 
ham, pushing his friend back into his 
chair, and seating himsclf. " Of*course 
you're astonished, living the life you 
do — ' celibate as a fly in the heart of 
an apple,' as Jeremy Taylor hae it — 
at any pne's falling in love, and at me 
more than any one eise. You think I 
am not formed for that sort of thing, 
that I am hard, and cold, and practica!, 
and that I have been so all my life. 
You little dream, Martin, for I have 
never said a word about it even to you, 
that somc years ago I was so devoted 
to a wo man as to be nearly heart-broken 
when she abandoned me." 

" Abandoned you ! " 

" Yes." He shuddered, and passed 
his hand across his face. " I don't like 
to think about it even now, and should 
not recur to it if the circumstances 
bad not a connection with Alice Clax- 
ton." 

"With Alice," exclaimed Martin, 
and bending for ward eagerly. 

u Yes. I must teil you the whole 
story, or you will not understand it, but 
I will teil it shortly. Some years ago, 
down in the North, I feil in love with 
a pretty girl below my own Station in 
life. I pursued the acquaintance, and 
speedily let her know the State of my 
feelings towards her. Not, as you will 
readily understand, with any base mo- 
tives, for I never, thank Heaven, had 
any desire to play the Don Juan — 
What's the matter, Martin ? How 
white you lookl Are you faint?" 

" A little faint — thank you, it's quite 
over now I You were saying " — 

"I was going to say that I meant 
fairly and nonorably by this girl. I 
• was not abie to marry her imniediately, 
however. I was poor then, and her 
frienda insisted, rightly enough, that I 
should show I was able to xnaintain her. 


I worked hard to that end," said Hnm- 

Fhrey, after a short pause, " but when 
went down in triumph to claim 
her, I found she had fled from Head- 
ingly." 

u From where ? " cried Martin, start- 
injj forward. 

" Headingly, near Leeds ; that was 
where she lived. She had fled.away 
from there no one knew whither. A 
week befbre I reached the place she 
was missed, had vanished, leaving no 
letter of explan ation, no trace of the 
route she had taken. And I never saw 
her more." 

He paused again, but Martin Gur- 
wood spoke not, bending forward still 
. with his eyes fixed upon his friend. 

" Poor girl, poor darling girl ! " mut- 
tered Humphrey, as though communing 
with himsetf. " What an awful f ate for 
one so young and pretty." 

" What fate ? " cried Martin Gur- 
wood. " Where is she now ? " 

" Dead I " said Humphrey Statham, 
solemnly. u Found killed by cold and 
hunger, with her baby on her breast 1 
It seems that my poor Emily, deserted 
by the scoundrel who had taken her 
away — may the eternal " — 

" Stay I " interrupted Martin Gur- 
wood, wildly throwing up bis arms. 
" Stay ! For mercy's sake do not add 
your c urses to the torture which I have 
been suffering under for years, and 
which eulminates in this moment ! " 

" You I " said Humphrey, starting 
back. " You I Are you mad ? " 

" I would to heaven I were, I would 
to heaven I had been, for I should have 
had some exeuse ! The girl you speak 
of was called Emily Mitchell. I was 
the man who entrapped her from Head- 
ingly ; I was the man who ruined her, 
body and soul 1 " 

Humphrey Statham feil back in his 
chair. His lips parted, but no sound 
came from them. 

*' It is right that you should hear all 
now," said Martin, in a dull, low tone, 
"though until this instant I never 
knew who was the man whom I had 
wronged so deeply ; never, of course, 
suspected it was you. She told me that 
there was a gentleman far above her 
Station in life who intended to marry 
her, but she never mentioned his name. 
I was on a visit to a College friend 
when I first saw Emily, and feil in love 
with her. I had no evil intentions 
then, but the thing went on from bad 
to worse, until I persuaded her to elope 
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with me. Ah, my God," he cried 
wildly, "bear witness to the one long 
protracted torture which my subsequent 
iife has been, to the struggles which I 
have made to shake off* the hypocrisv 
and deceit under whose dominion I 
have lived, and to stand confessed as 
the meanest of Thy creatures ! Bear 
witness to these, and let them plead for 
ine." 

Then he flung himself forward on the 
desk, and buried his face in his hands. 
There came a knock at the door. 
Humphrey Statham, all horror-stricken 
as he was, rushed forward to prevent 
any intrution. But he was too late, the 
door opened quickly, and Pauline en- 
tered the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SF.ALED PACKET. 

SEEING Martin Gurwood's attitude 
of despair, and the horror-stricken 
expression on Humphrey Statham's 
face, Pauline started back in amaze- 
ment. 

" Is it possible," she cried, " that 
some one has been beforehand with me, 
that you already know the news I bring ? 
But no, that could not be." 

She addressed herseif to Martin, but, 
after a bricf glance at her, he had re- 
sumed his former attitude, and it was 
Statham who replied. 

" You find us talking over a matter 
which has caused great surprise and 
pain to both of us ; lyut it is not one," he 
added quickly, seeing her start, " in 
which, Madame Du Tertre, you could 
be interested, or of which indeed, you 
could have any knowledge. You appear 
to have some communication to make 
to us — does it concern Mrs. Claxton. 

" It does indeed," cried Pauline , 
with a deep sigh, and more than ever 
disconcerted at a glimpse of Martin Gur- 
wood's tear-blurred face, which he lif'ted 
up as he heard her words ; " it does in- 
deed." 

Martin did not say a word, but kept 
his eyes upon her with a hard, stony 
gaze. But Humphrey Statham cried 
out : — 

" For God's sake, woman, speak, and 
do not keep us longer in suspense ! 
Is Alice ill — has anything happened 
to her ? " 

" What has happened to her you 


will be able to guess, when you read 
this slip of paper, which, on my return 
froni a false errand on which I had 
been lured, I found in an envelope ad- 
dressed to me." 

She handed him a note as she spoke. 
Humphrey Statham took it, and read 
the föllowing words in Alice's hand- 
writing : 

" I have found you and your accom- 
piiccs out ! I know my exact position 
now, and can guess why I was prevent- 
ed from seeing John after his aeath 1 " 

'• Good Heavens, what can this 
mean ? " cried Martin Gurwood, after 
Statham had read aloud the words of 
the note. 

" Mean ! " said Statham. " There is 
one portion of it, at all events, which 
is sufficiently intelligible. " I know my 
exact position now." She has learned 
what we have been so long endeavor- 
ing to hide from her I She knows the 
true relation in which she stood with 
Mi*. Calverley." 

" Merciful powers, do you think so ? " 
cried Martin. 

" What other meaning could that 
phrase convey ? " said Humphrey Sta- 
tham. " I have no doubt of it, and I 
think Madame Du Tertre is of my opin- 
ion ; are you not, madame ? " 

" l am, indeed," said Pauline. .'/W 

" But where can Alice have learned 
the secret V " said Martin ; " who can 
have told it to her ? " 

" I have no doubt on that point 
either," said Pauline ; u it must have 
been told to her by Mr. Wetter." 

" Wetter 1 " cried Martin and Hum- 
phrey both at the same time. 

" Mr. Henrich Wetter I " repeated 
Paul ine. " It was he who beguiled me 
into the City upon a false pretence, 
and on my return home I learned from 
the servant, that he had been at the 
house during my absence, and had a 
long interview with her mistress. Then 
I perccived at once that I had been 
got out of the way for this very pur- 
pose." 

" Your suspicions of this man seem to 
have been right," said Martin, turning 
to Humphrey Statham, and speaking 
slowly, u though they did not point in 
that direction." 

" Yes, as I told you before, I knew 
' him to be a bad fellow, and a particu- 
larly undesirable acquaintance for Mrs. 
Claxton," said Statham. " But I con- 
fess, Madame Du Tertre, that I do not 
yet see why you should fix upon Mr. 
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Wetter as the gnilty person in the pres- 
ent instance. independently, that is to 
say, of the fact that he was with Mrs. 
Claxton in the interval between your 
leaving home and your return, du ring 
which shc seems to have acquired 
this Information. I should not have 
thought that Wetter could have known 
any thing about the Calverley and Clax- 
ton mystery I " 

" He knows every thing that he wants 
to know," cried Pauline with energy ; 
" he is a fiend, a clever, merciless fiend. 
If it were his interest — and it was, as 
I happen to know — to make himself 
acquainted with Alice's history, he 
would learn it at whatever cost of 
money, patience, and trouble 1 It is he 
that has done this and no one eise, be 
sure of that." 

" We must allow then, I suppose," 
said Humphrey Statham, referring to 
the paper which he still held in his 
hand, " that the discovery which Mrs. 
Claxton claims to have made is that of 
her rclations with Mr. Calverley, and 
it seems likely that she gained the In- 
formation frora Mr. Wetter, who gave 
it her for his own purpose. I take only 
a subordinate part in the matter, Mar- 
tin, as your friend, but it strikes me that 
it is for you, as Alice's guardian, to ask 
Madame Du Tertre, who has evideutly 
a bad opinion — worse than mine al- 
most — of Mr. Wetter, why, havingthat 
opinion, she introduced this man to 
Alice, and suflered him to become in- 
timate at Pollington Terrace." 

" Why did you do this ? " cried Mar- 
tin, turning almost fiercely lipon her. 
" You say yourself that this is a bad 
man, and that nothing will stop him 
when his mind is once made up to the 
commission of no matter what crime, 
andyet you bring him to the house and 
present him to this girl, whom it was so 
necessary to shield and protect." 

He spoke so wrathfully that Statham 
looked up in surprise at his friend, and 
then glancing with pity at the shrink- 
ing figure of Pauline, said in mitiga- 
tion : — 

" You must recollect that Mr. Wetter 
discovered Madame Du Tertre's address 
by accident, and that he was her Cous- 
in 1 " 

" He is not my cousin," said Pauline, 
in alow subdued voice, gazin g at Mar- 
tin with tearful eyes. "I deceived you 
in that Statement, as in many others 
about Mr. Wetter, and about myself." 

" Not your cousin," said Martin ; 


" why then did you represent him to be 
so?" 

" Because he insisted on it," said 
Pauline, gesticulating freely ; " because 
he had a certain hold over me which I 
could not shake off, and which he 
would have exercised to my detriment 
if 1 had not implicitly obeyed him." 

" But how could he have done any- 
thing to your detriment so far as we 
were concerned ? " asked Martin. 

" Very easily," replied Pauline. " It 
was my earnest desire for — for several 
reasons, to live in the house with Alice 
as her companion. Mr. Wetter would 
have prevented that." 

" How could he have done so ? " 

" By exercising the influence which 
he possessed, and which lay in his 
acquaintance with a portion of my early 
life. He would have told you what he 
knew of me, and you would not have 
suffered me to remain with Alice." . 

" You mean to say " — cried Martin, 
with a certain shrinking. 

" Oh, don't mistake me," she inter- 
rupted ; " I was never wicked as you 
seem to imagine, only the manner of 
my bringing up, and the associations of 
my youth were such that, if you had 
known them, you might not have 
thought me a desirable companion for 
your friend." 

" Let me ask you one question, Mad- 
ame Du Tertre," said Humphrey Sta- 
tham. " Up to this crisis you have 
undoubtedly discharged your duties 
with fidelity, and proved yourself to be 
Alice Claxton's warm and excellent 
friend. But what first induced you to 
seek for that post of companion — what 
made you desire to ally yourself so 
closely with this young woman ? " 

" What first influenced me to seek 
her out V " said Paul ine ; " not love for 
her, you may be assured ofthat. When 
first I saw this girl who has piayed such 
a part in my life, her head was resting 
on the Shoulder of a n»an who, in bid- 
ding her adieu, bent down to kiss her 
upturned face, down which the tears 
were rolling. And that man was my 
hnsband." 

" Your husband 1 " cried Martin. 

" My husband, who is now dead. I 
knew not who the girl was ; I had never 
seen her before ; I had never heard of 
the existence of any one between whom 
and my husband there could properly 
exist such familiarity, and I at once 

i'umped to the conclusion that he was 
ier lover, and I hated her accordingly." 
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u But you have satisfied yourself that 
that was not the case ? " asked Hum- 
phrey Statham, burriedly. 

u Oh, yes," said Pauline ; " but not 
until a long time after I first saw thom 
together; not until, so far as one of 
them was concerned, any feeling of 
mine was useless. I determined that 
if ever I saw this woman again I would 
be revenged upon her 1 Fortune stood 
my friend ; I did see her ; 1 became 
acquainted with the mystery of her 
story, and thus' supplied myself with a 
weapon which could at any time be 
made fatal to her ; I won your confi- 
dence," turning to Martin, " and made 
myself necessary to you all, and then, 
and not tili then, did I discover how ill- 
foonded and unjust had been my fus- 
picions; not tili then did I learn, by the 
merest accident, that Alice was my hus- 
band's sister." 

"Alice your husband's sister ? " cried 
Martin Gurwood, in amazement. "And 
you were not aware of that fact until, 
animated by false suspicions, you had 
laid yourself out for revenge upon 
her ? * 

" Not until I had gained your confi- 
dence," said Pauline, " or at least taken 
the first steps towards gaining it. Not 
until that night at Hendon, when I was 
left alone with her, and when, while she 
was under the influence of the narcotic, 
I looked through her papers — you see 
I am speaking frankly now, and am 
desirous of hiding nothing, however 
much to my own disad van tage it may 
be — and discovered her relationship 
to my dead husband." 

" Who was your husband »? " said 
Martin Gurwood, in a soflened yoice. 

" It is not likely that you ever heard 
of him," repiied rauline. " His name 
was Durham. In his last days he had 
Borne connection with the house of Cal- 
verley and Company, being sent out 
as an agent to represent them in Cey- 
lon." 

" Durham ! " cried Martin Gurwood. 
u Surely I have some recollection of 
that name. Yes ; I remember it all 
now. He was the man who mysteri- 
ously disappeared from on board one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany^ ships, and who was supposed 
to have fallen overboard and been 
drowned on his passage out." 

" The same," said Pauline ; " he was 
my husband." 

" Durham I " cried Statham. « What 
was his Christian name ? " 


" Thomas. All his friends knew him 
as Tom Durham." 

" Tom Durham ; I knew him well, 
at one time intiniately ; but I had no 
idea that he was married, much less 
that you wcre his wife. I recollect now 
read in? the paragraph about his sup- 
posed drowning the last time I left Lon- 
don on my holiday." 

" You knew Tom . Durham well ? " 
cried Pauline, clasping her hands. 
" Mon Dieu, I see it all 1 You are the 
H. S., whose letter I have here I " 

As she spoke she took a pocket-book 
from the bosom of her dress, and from 
it extracted a paper, which she handed 
to Statham. 

" That is my handwriting, surely," 
said Humphrey, running his eyes over 
the document. " In it I acknowledge 
the receipt of a packet which I prom- 
ised to take care of, and declare 1 will 
not give it up save to Tom himself, or 
to some.person dulv accredited by him. 
The packet is in that iron safe, where 
it has remained ever since." 

" What do you imagine it contains V " 
asked Martin. 

" I have not the remotest idea," re- 
piied his friend. " As you will see by 
a perusal of this paper, Tom Durham 
offered to inform me, but 1 declined to 
receive his confidence, partly because I 
thought my ignorance might be of Ser- 
vice to him, partly to prevent myself 
being coinpromised." 

"Do you think it could have any 
bearing upon Alice ? " asked Pauline. 

" If I thought so, I should not hesi- 
tate for an instant to place it in your 
hands 1 Whatever may have been the 
motive by which you were actuated at 
first, you have been a sure and steady 
friend to, that poor girl, and I have 
perfect reliance on you." 

" This poor man, Durham, will now 
never come to claim the packet him- 
self," said Martin Gurwood, " and his 
widow is plainly his nearest represen- 
tative. If there be anything in it which 
concerns Mrs. Claxton, we should never 
forgive ourselves for not having taken 
advantage of the Information which it 
may contain." 

44 You think then, perhäps, on the 
whole, I should be justified in handing 

it to Madame Du . 1 mean to this 

lady," said Statham. 

" Certainly, I think so." 

" So be it," said Statham, Walking 
round the desk at which Martin was 
seated, and taking from the top drawer 
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a key, with which he proceeded to un- 
lock the iron safe. " There it is," he 
added, " duly marked 4 Akhbar K/ 
and exactly in the same condition as 
when I received it from poor Tom'8 


mes senger. 


And with these words he placed a 
packet in Pauline' s hands. 

She broke the seals, and the outside 
cover feil to the ground. Its content 8 
were two sheets of paper, one closely 
written. 

** There is nothing but this," ehe 
said, looking through it, then turning 
to Mr. Statham, "it will be as well, 
perhaps," she said, "if you were to 
read it aloud." 

Humphrey took the paper from her 
hand and read as ibllows : — 

" Mt dear Humprrey Statham : 
Within a week after this reaches you I 
shall have left England for what may 
possibly prove a very long abseace, and 
althongh I am pretty well aecustomed 
to a roving life, and have been so busy 
that I have never had time to be super- 
stitious, I, for the first time, feel a de- 
sire to leave my affairs as much' in Or- 
der as possible, and to put as good a 
polish on my name as that name will 
bear. 

" After all, however, I do not see 
that I need inflict a true and particular 
history of my life and adventures upon 
a man so busied as yourself. It would 
not be very edifying reading, my dear 
Statham, nor do I imagine that being 
mixed up in any way with my affairs 
would be likely to do you much good 
with the governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land or the directors of Lloyd's. I 
scarcely know how you, a steady, pros- 
perous man of business, ever managed 
to continue your friendship with a 
harum-scarum fellow like myself ! It 
was all very well in the early days 
when we were lads together, and you 
were madly in love with that Leeds 
milliner-girl " — Humphrey Stathamls 
voiee changed as he read the passage — 
" but now you are settled and respect- 
able, and I am as great a ne'er-do-weei 
as ever ! 

44 Not quite so great, perhap?, you 
will think, when you see that 1 am go- 
ing to try to make amends for one 
wrong which I have done. I shall not 
bother you with anything eise, my dear 
Statham ; but I will leave this one 
matter in your hands, and I am sure 
that if an) question about it ever arises, 


you will look to it and see it put 
straight for the sake of our old friend- 
ship, and don't break down or give it 
up because I seem to come out rather 
rough at the first, dear old man. Read 
it through and stand by me. 

44 You do not know — nor any one 
eise scarcely for the matter of that — 
that I have a, half-sister, the sweetest, 

f>rettiest, dearest, and most innocent 
ittle creature that ever shed sunshine 
on a household ! She didn't shed it 
long on ours thongh, for as soon as she 
was old enou<|h she was sent away to 
earn her own living, which she dia by 
becoming governess in a Quaker's fam- 
ily at York. I was fbnd of her — very 
fond in my odd way — but I never saw 
much of her, as I was always rambling 
about, and when, after a return from 
an absence of many months, I heard 
that Alice was married to an elderly 
man, named Claxton, who was well off, 
and lived in comfort near London, I 
thonght it was a good Job for her, and 
troubled myself but little more about 
the matter. 

44 But one day, no matter how, my 
snspieions were aroused. I made in- 

?uiries, and — to cut the matter short — 
discovered that the respectable Mr. 
Claxton, to whom I had heard Alice 
was married, was a city merchant, 
whose real name was Calverley, and 
who had already a wife. I never doubt- 
ed Alice for a moment ; I knew the 
girl too well for that. I feit certain 
this old scoundrel had deeeived her, 
and, as they say in the states, ' I went 
for him'.' 

44 Thene's no use denying it, Hum- 
phrey, I acted like a mean hound; but 
what was I to do? I was always so 
infernally hard up 1 I brought the old 
boy to his bearings, and made Lim con- 
fess that he had acted a ruffian's part 
And then I ought to have killed him I 
supposel But I didn't. He pointed 
out to me that Alice was in perfect ig- 
norance of her real position, that to be 
inforrned of it would probably be her 
death. And then — he is a tremendous- 
ly knowing old bird — he made certain 
suorgestions about improving my finan- 
cial position and getting me regulär 
employment, and giving me a certain 
snm of money down, so that somehow 
I listened to him more quietly than I 
was at first disposed to do. Not that 
I wasn't excessively indignant on Al- 
ice's aecount 1 Don't make any mi»- 
take about that. I told old Calverley 
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that he had done her a wrong which 
must be set right so far as lay in his 
power, and I.made him write out a 
paper at my dictation and sign it in 
fall, with his head-clerk as witness to 
the signature. Of course the. clerk 
did not know the content« of the doc- 
ument, but he 'saw his master sign it, 
and put his own name as witness. This 
was done two days ago, just at the 
time when they had been writing a lot 
of letters in the Office about my taking 
up thcir agency in Ceylon, and no 
doubt he thought it had something to 
do with that. I shall inclose that 
paper in this letter, and you can use 
it in case of need. Kot that I think 
old Calverley will go away from his 
word ; in the first place, because not- 
withstanding this rascally trfck he has 
played poor Alice, "he seems a decent 
tind of fellow, and in the next, be- 
cause he would be afraid to, so long as 
I am to the fore. But something might 
happen to him or to me, and then the 
paper would be usefnl. 

•* Here is the whole story, Humphrey, 
confided to your common sense and 
jadgment, to act with as you think 
best, by Your old friend, 

" Tum Durham." 

" Something has happened to both 
of them," said Humphrey Statham, 
»lemnly, picking up the paper which 
had fluttered to the ground» " Now 
let us look at the inclosure : — 

*' I, John Calverley, merchant, of 
Mincing Lane and Great Walpole 
Street, do hereby freely confess that 
having made the acquaintance of Alice 
Durham, to whom I represented myself 
as a bachelor of the name of Claxton, 
I married the said Alice Durham at 
the church of Saint Nicholas, at Ouse- 
gate, in the city of York, I being, at 
the same time, a married man, and 
having a wife then, and now, living. 
And I solemnly swear, and hereby set 
forth, that the said Alice Durham, now 
known as Alice Claxton, was deceived 
by me, had no knowledge of my former 
marriage, or of my name being other 
than that which I gave her, but fully 
and firmly beiieves herseif to be my 
true and lawful wife. This I swear, 

"John Calverley. 

" Witness, Thomas Jeffreys, 

" Head clerk to Messrs. Caltertey and Co." 


« 


That appears to me decisive as au 
Ttion of Aliee's innocence," said 


assertion 


Martin Gurwood, looking round as 
Humphrey finished reading. 

" 1 o most persons it would be so," 
said Statham; "but Mrs. Calverley, 
with whom we chiefly have to deal, is 
not of the ordinary stamp. It will be 
advisable, however, I think, that we 
should see her at once, taking this doc- 
ument with us. If Madame Du — if 
Mrs. Durham's suspicions of Mr. Wet- 
ter are well founded, he will not have 
uttered his bark without being pre- 

Sared to bite, and it is probably to 
Irs. Calverley that he will first ad- 
dress himself." 

" Do you wish me to accompany 
you ? " asked Pauline. 

" No," said Statham, " I think you 
had better return honie." 

" I think so too," said Martin ; " your 
sister may be expecting you." 

Her sister 1 In her broken oondition 
it was some small comfort to Pauline to 
hcar the acknowledgment of that con- 
nection from Martin's Ups. 


CHAPTER VIH. 

HAGAR'S VISIT. 

IN the house in Great Walpole Street 
there was but little change, and 
things went on in pretty much the same 
manner as when John Calverley was in 
the habit of creeping back to his dismal 
home with sorrow in his heart, or when 
Pauiine sat watching and plotting in 
the solitude of her Chamber. Since 
her second husband's death, Mrs. Cal- 
verley seemed to have eschewed even 
the small amount of society which she 
had previously kept ; the heavy dinner 
parties were given up, and the only 
signs of so-called social intercourse 
were the fortnightly meetino-sof a 
Dorcas Club which was held under 
*Mrs. Calverley's auspices, and at which 
several elderly ladies of the neigh- 
borhood discussed tea and scandal 
under the pretence of administerin^ to 
the necessities of the poor. At other 
times, the mistress of the house led 
a life which was eminently solitary, 
and self-contained. She read occa- 
sionally, it is true, but when she 
called at the circulating library, she 
brought away with her, for her amuse- 
ment or edincation, no story in which 
under the gui^e of fiction the writer 
had endeavored to portray any of tlie 
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Tariertes of shifting human nature which 
had i'orac beneath his ken, no poem 
glowing with p&ssion and ardor or 
sweetly musical with melodious num- 
bers. Hard story-books of travel 
through districts with immense unpro 
nounceable names, tales of missionary 
enterprise set forth in the coldest, 
baldest, and least educated style, re- 
lieved with frequent interpolations of 
theological vernacular, reviews which 
had once been potential but whose 
feeble echoes of former trumpet- 
fanfarons now feil idly on inattentive 
ears, polemical discussiöns on reiig- 
ious questions and priestly biogra- 
phies — lives of small men containing 
no proper precept, setting no worthy 
example — • these were Mrs. Calverley's 
favorite reading. The butler declared 
that she read nothing at all, that 
though these books were brought from 
Mudie's on the back seat of the car- 
riage and were afterwards displayed on 
the drawing-room table, one at a time 
occupying the post of honor on his 
mistress' lap she never so much as 
glanced at them, but sat staring with 
her steely blue eyes straight in front of 
her ; a State of things which, rigor- 
ously persisted in, afflicted the butler 
on his own Statement, with a disease 
known to him as " the crecps," and 
which was considered generally so un- 
canny throughout the lower regions, 
that, had not the wages been good and 
the table liberal, the whole household 
would have departed in a body. 

About föur o'clock on a du 11 after- 
noon in the very early spring, Mrs. Cal- 
verley was seated in her drawing-room 
in that semi-comatose state, which in- 
spired her domestics with so much 
terror. Some excuse, however, was to 
be made for ner not attempting on the 
present occasion to read the book 
which lay idly in her lap, the time be- 
ing " between the lights " as the phrase 
goes, when the gathering gloom of 
night aided by the ever present thick- 
ness of the London atmosphere blots 
out the sun's departing ra-ys before the 
time recorded in the almanac. It was 
very seldom indeed that Mrs. Calveriey 
suffered her thoughts to dweli upon 
any incident of her immediately passed 
life. On what had happened during 
her girlhood, when she was the spoiled 
and petted heiress, on certain episodes 
in the career of jolly George Gurwood, 
her first husband, in which she had 
borne a conspicuous part, she was in 


the habit of bestowing occasional re- 
membrances; but all that concerned 
her later life she wilfully and deliber- 
ately shut out from her mind. And this 
not from any sting of conscience, for 
Mrs. Calveriey considered herseif far 
too immaculate to be open to any such 
vulgär consideration, but as she said 
to herseif, because everything of that 
kind was too ncar to allow her to form 
an impartial judgment upon it. It 
chanced, however, that upon this partic- 
cular day, the deceased John Calveriey 
had been frequently present to his 
widow's recollection. There was noth- 
ing extraordinary in this ; it aro?e from 
the fact that that \ery morning in 
looking through the content» of an old 
trunk which had long since been con- 
signed to the lumber-room, Mrs. Cal- 
verley had come upon an old fly-blown 
water-color drawing of a youth with a 
falling linen collar, a round jacket and 
white duck trowsers, a drawing which 
bore some faint general reseinblance to 
John even as she remembered him. 
Pondering over this work of art in a 
dreamy fashion, Mrs- Calveriey found 
herseif wondering whether her late 
husband's mental condition in youth 
had been as frank and ingenuous as 
that to be gathered from his physical 
portrait, and secondly, whether she 
had not either faultily misapprehended 
or wilfully misconstrued that mental 
and moral condition even during the 
time that she had been aequainted with 
him. Two or three times later in the 
day her mind had wandered to the 
same topic, and now as she sat in the 
dull drawing-room in the failing light, 
her thoughts were füll on him. It was 
pleasant, she remembered, though she 
had not thought so at the time, to be 
looking forwanl in expectation of his, 
return home at a certain hour ; pleas- 
ant to know that he would probably be 
detained beyond the appointed time, 
thereby giving her opportunity for com- 
plaint, pleasant to have some one to 
vent her annoyance upon who would 
feel it so keenly and reply to it so 
little. She had not hitherto looked at 
her loss from this point of view, and 
she was much Struck by the novelty of 
it, though she had never had anv 
opinion of Mr. Calveriey, she was will- 
ing to admit, that he was not abso- 
lutely bad-hearted; nay, there were 
times when — 

Her reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of the butler, who announced 
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that a young lady .was below desiring 
to speak to Mrs. Calverley. 

" A lady, what kind of a lady ? " 

"A — a widow, mum, replied the 
butler, pointing in an imbccile way 
tirst at Mrs. Calverley's cap and then 
at liis own head. 

*' Ah," said Mrs. Calverley, with a 
deep groan, and shaking her head to 
and fro, for she never missed an op- 
portunity of making capital out of her 
eondition before the servants ; " one 
who has known grief eh, James ? And 
she wants to see me ? " 

u Asked first if you lived here mum, 
and then was very particular in wish- 
ing to see you. A pleasant-spoken 
young woman, mum, and not like any 
begging-letter impostor or coves — or 
people, I mean, of that sort." 

" You can light the gas, James, and 
then show the lady up. No, stay, 
show her up at once, and do not light 
the gas until I ring." Since she had 
known Madame Du Tertre, Mrs. Cal- 
verley had taken some interest in 
her own personal appearance, and not 
having seen her toilet glass since the 
morning, she' had an idea that she 
might have become somewhat dishev- 
elled. 

The butler left the room and pres- 
ently returned, ushering in a lady who, 
so far as Mrs. Calverley could make out 
in the uncertain light, was younjj, of 
mlddle height, and dressed in deep 
mourning. 

The mistress of the mansion mo- 
tioned her visitor tö a seat, and mak- 
ing her a stiff bow said, " You wish to 
speak to me, I believe." 

"I wish to speak with Mrs. Cal- 
verley." 

" I am Mrs. Calverley. What is your 
business ? " 

" Your — your husband died re- 
cently ? " 

" About six months ago. How very 
corious I What is your object in ask- 
ing these questions ? " 

" Bear with me pray ! Do not think 
me odd, only answer me what I ask 
you, my reasons ibr wishing you to do 
so are so urgent." 

The lady's voice was agitated, her 
manner eager and unusual. Mrs. Cal- 
verley did not quite know what to 
make of her visitor. She might be a 
maniac, but then why her interest in 
the deceased Mr. Calverley? An- 
other and, to her idea, a much more 
likely explanation of that mystery 

11 


arose in Mrs. Calverley's mind. Who 
was tbis hussy who was so inquisitive 
about other women's husbands ? She 
should like to see what the bold-faced 
thing looked like. And she promptly 
rang the bell to sunimon James to 
light the gas. 

44 You will answer me, will you not ? 
said the pleading voice. 

44 It depends upon what you ask," 
replied Mrs. Calverley, with a sniff. 

44 Teil me then — Mrs. Calverley — 
your husband, was he very fond of 
you ? " 

The few scattered bristles which did 
duty as Mrs. Calverley's eyebrows, rose 
half an inch nearer her forehead with 
astonishment. 

44 Yes," she replied, after a moment's 
reflection, " of course he was — de- 
voted." 

Something like a groan escaped frorn 
the stranger. 

44 And you, vou loved him ? " 

44 Very much in the same way," said 
Mrs. Calverley, feeling herseif for the 
first time in her life imbued with a cer- 
tain amount of grim humor — " quite 
devoted to him." 

44 Yes," said the visitor, sadly, 44 that 
I can fully understand. Did you ever 
see or hear of his partner, Mr. Clax- 
ton?" 

44 1 never saw him," said Mrs. Cal- 
verley. "Tve heard of him often 
enough, oftener than I like. It was he 
that persuaded Mr. Calverley to going 
into that speculation about those iron- 
works which Mr. Jeffreys can make 
nothing of. But he wasn't a partner in 
the house, there are no partners in the 
house, only some one that Mr. Calver- 
ley knew in the City, and probably a 
designing swindler, for Mr. Calverley 
was a weak man, and this Claxton " — 

44 Mr. Claxton was the best man that 
ever walked this earth 1 " cried Alice, 
breaking forth, " the kindest, the 
dearest, and the best." 

44 Hey day," cried Mrs. Calverley 
with a snort of defiance. " And who 
may you be who know so much about . 
Mr. Claxton, and who want to know 
so much about Mr. Calverley ? That 
is rieht, James," she added, u light the 
gas, and then, she said, in a lower 
tone, " I shall be better able to judge 
the kind of visitor I have." 

The gas was lighted and the servant 
left the room. Mrs. Calverley rose 
stiffly from her chair and advanced 
towards Alice who remained seated. 
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44 What is this," she said, in a stony 
voice, " and who are you ? Coming here 
tricked out in these weeds, to make in- 
qiiiries and to utter sentiments at 
which modest women would bluah. 
Who are you, I say ? " 

But while Mrs. Calverley had been 
npeakin?, Alice had looked up, and her 
eyes had fallen upon a picture hanging 
against the wall. A big crayon head 
of John, her own old John, just as she 
had known him, with the large bright 
eyes, the heavy thoughtful brow, and 
the lines round the mouth somewhat 
deeply graven. For an instant she 
bent her head before the picture, the 
next with the tears welling up into 
her eyes, änd in a low soft voice with- 
out the slightest exaggeration in tone 
or manner, she said, — 

<4 You ask me who I am, and I will 
teil you/' Then pointin g up to the 
portrait, " I am that man's widow." 

14 What 1" screamed Mrs. Calverly. 
44 Do you know who thät was ? " 

"No," said Alice, "except that he 
was my husband." 

44 Why, woman ! " exclaimed the 
outraged mistress of the house, in a 
torrent of rage, " that was Mr. Calver- 
ley 1 " 

"I know nothing," said Alice, " save 
that, in the sight of Heaven, he was 
my husband. Call him by what name 
you will, he had neither lot nor part 
with you I You teil me that he loved 
you, was devoted to you — it is a lie 1 
. xou talk of your love for him, and that 
may be indeed, for he was meant to be 
loved 1 But he was mine, all mine — 
ah, my dear John ; ah, my darling old 
John ! " 

She broke down utterly here and 
feil on her knees before the picture, in 
a flood of tears. 

44 Well, upon my word," cried Mrs. 
Calverley, " this is a little too much ! 
No one who knows me would imagine 
for a minute that I should condescend 
to quarrel about Mr. Calverley with 
any trolloping miss who chooses to 
• come here ! And no one who knew 
Mr. Calverley, selfish and neglectful 
as he was, and without the least con- 
sideration for me, would suspect him 
to have been such a Blue Beard or a 
Mormon as you endeavor to make him 
out 1 How dare you come here with a 
tale like this ! How dare you present 
yourself before me with your brazen 
face, and your well prepared story, un- 
tess i( is an 1 suppose, to induce me to 


give you hush-money to stop your 
mouth. Do you imagine for an instant 
that I am to be taken in by such a 
ridiculous plot? Do you imagine for 
an instant that " — 

She stopped, for there was a sound 
of voices outside, and the next moraent 
the door opened, and Martin Gurwood 
closely followed by Humphrey Sta- 
tham, entered the room. 

Mrs. Calverley dropped the arm 
which she had extended in monition, 
and Alice ran to place herseif by Mar- 
tin Gurwood's side. 

44 Save me from her I " she cried, 
shrinking on his arm, " Save me from 
this woman 1 " 

44 Do not be afraid, Alice," said Mar- 
tin, endeavoring to talm her. 44 We 
thought to find you here, but hoped to 
be in time to prevent your sunering 
any annoyance. Mother," he added, 
turning to Mrs. Calverley, " there is 
some mistake here." 

44 There must be some mistake in- 
deed," observed Mrs. Calverley, with 
great asperity, 44 when I find my son, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
taking part against his mother with a 
womau who, take the most charitable 
view of it, is .only fitted for Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum." 

44 Not to take part against you, 
mother ? Sureiy " — 

44 Well, I don't know what you call 
it," cried Mrs. Calverley, 44 or whether 
you consider it quite decorous to keep 
your arm round that young person be- 
fore your mother's face 1 Or whether * 
— here the worthy lady gave a short 
nod towards Statham — 44 gentlemen 
with whom I have but slight personal 
acquaintance think themseives justified 
in coming into my house uninvitedl 
I am an old-fashioned person and I dare 
say don't understand these matters, 
but in my time they would not have 
been tolerated." 

44 See, dear mother," said Martin, 
quietlv, 44 you do us all, and more es- 
pecially this lady, great injustice 1 " 

44 Ob, very likely " said Mrs. Calver- 
ley, sarcastically, "very likely sh« *■ 
ri^ht and I am wrong 1 She has just 
told me that she was Mr. Calverley'» 
wife, and no doubt you will bear her 
out that that is correct and that I have 
been dreaming for the last twelve 
years." 

44 If you will permit me to speak, 
madame," said Humphrey Statbam in 
his deep tones, 44 1 think I can pro*© *° 
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you that this lady Las, or imagines she 
has, grounds für the Statement which 
she has made; and that while you 
have been deeply injured, her inju- 
ries are worse, and more serious than 
yours." 

" You will hear Mr. Statham, if you 
please, mother," said Martin Garwood. 
"I am here to attest the truth of all 
that he will say." 

And then, with homely natural elo- 
quence springing from the depth of his 
feeling, Humphrey Statham told in 
nervous unadorned language the story 
of the betrayal of the woman whom he 
loved. On the dead man 's perfidy he 
dwelt as Hghtly as he could, more 
lightly still on the probable causes 
which had induced the dead man to 
waver in his. faith and to desert the 
home which had been rendered so unat» 
tractive to him, but he spoke earnestly 
and manfully of the irremediable 
wrong done to Alice, and of the man- 
ner iu which her life had been sacri- 
ficed ; and final! y he produced the 
document in John Calverley's hand- 
writing, which had just been dis- 
covered, to show how completely she 
had been made the victim of a fraud. 

Sitting bolt upright on her chair and 
slowly rubbing her mittened hands 
one over the other, Mrs. Calverley 
listened to Statham's speech. When 
he stopped she bridled up and said 
with asperity, " A very pretty story 
indeed, very well concocted and ar- 
ranged between you all. Of course, I 
may believe as much of it as I choose I 
There's no law, I ima^ine, to compel 
me to swaliow it whole, even though 
my son, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, sits by and nods his head in 
confirmation of his friend. And don't 
imagine, please, that I am at all sur- 
prised at what I hear about Mr. Cal- 
verley 1 I hear it now for the first time, 
but I always imagined him to be a bad 
and wicked man, given up to selfish- 
ness and debauchery, and quite without 
the power of appreciating the bless*- 
ings of a well-ordered home. The 
young woman needn't Start I I am not 
going to demean myself by engaging 
in any controversy with her, and wish 
rather to ignore her presence. But 
I will say," said Mrs. Calverley, draw- 
ing herseif up, — " but I will say that I 
had not expected to find that my son 
was sanctioning these proceedings and 
conniving at the disgrace which was 
being heaped upon me 1 " 


" Mother I" cried Martin Gurwood, 
appealingly. 

" It mignt," continued Mrs. Calver- 
ley with great placidity, — "it might 
have been imagined that as my son, 
and leaving out all question of his der- 
ical position, he would have adopted 
another course ; but such do not appear 
to have been his views. Let me teil 
him," she cried, turning upon Martin 
with sudden fierceness, u that hence- 
forward he is no son of mine ! That I 
renounce him and leave him to shift 
for himself ; he has no longer any ex- 
pectations from me ! On certain con- 
ditions I promised to share all with 
him now, and leave him my sole neir 
at my death. But I revoke what I 
said ; I am mistress of my own fortune 
and will continue to be so. Not one 
penny of it shall go to him." 

" You are of course at liberty to do 
what you like with your fortune, 
mother," said Martin quietly, " and it 
would never occur to me for -an in- 
stant " •-— 

" Stay," interrupted Statham, taking 
his friend by the arm and pointing to 
Alice, ,4 there is no use in prolonging 
this painful discussion, and Mrs. Clax- 
ton is completely exhausted." 

" You are right " said Martin, rising 
from his seat, u we have been some- 
what thoughtless in thus overtaxing 
her strength, and will take her home 
at once ! " Then advancin^, he said, 
in a low tone, " Mother, will you ' see 
me to-morrow ? " 

" Mr. Martin Gurwood " said Mrs. 
Calverley, in a clear, cold voice, " with 
my own free will I will never look 
upon you again ! And though the 
name that I bear is that of one who 
was a scoundrel, I am glad that it is 
not the name which is disgraced by 
you I " 

And thus those two parted. 


CHAPTER IX. 

MR. WETTER 18 INTERVIEWED. 

WHEN they reached the street Hum- 
phrey Statham stopped short, and 
turning to Martin, said, " You had bet- 
ter see Mrs. Claxton to her home. The 
excitement of the day 4 has been too 
much for her, and the sooner she is 
under the fostering care of Madame 
Du Tertre — it seems impossible for 
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me to call her by any other name — the | 
less chance there will be of her suffer- 
ing any ill effects." 

" Will you not go with us ? " asked 
Martin, looking directly at his fricnd 
for the first time since the dread expla- 
nation concerning Eraily Mitchell nad 
passed between them, and still speaking 
with nervous trepidation, — " Will you 
not go with us ? " 

" No," replied Humphrey, " not now ; 
there is so mething which I think ought 
to be done, and I am the proper person 
to do it." 

His manner was so odd that both 
Alice and Martin were Struck by it at 
once, and the latter takin<? Humphrey 
by the arm drew him aside for a mo- 
ment, and said, — 

"I have an idea of what now fills 
your mind and of the errand on which 
you are going ! You will not suffer 
yourself to run into any danger." 

" Danger ! " 

" I repeat the word — danger ! Life 
has a new happiness in störe for you 
now, Humphrey Statham, and should 
üonsequently be more precious than 
you have ever vet considered it. 

His voice had re^ained its usual clear 
tone, and as he spoke he looked frankly 
in his friend's eyes. In the gaze which 
met his own Martin saw that the dead- 
ly wrong which he had unwittingly 
wrought upon his companion was for- 
given ; and had he doubted it, the grasp 
with which his hand was seized would 
have been sufficient proof. 

" Don't fear for me, old friend," said 
Humphrey, his face glowing with de- 
light at the idea which Martin's words 
had aroused ; depend upon it I will run 
no risks, and neither by word or act 
give a chance by which I or others 
could be compromised. But it is nec- 
essary that a word of wärning should 
be spoken in a certain quarter, with 
energy and promptitude. So for the 
present farewell." 

He turned to Alice as he finished 
speaking, and raising his hat, was about 
to move away. But she put out her 
hand to him, and said, with pretty,be- 
coming hesitation, "I' cannot thank 
you as I ought, Mr. Statham, for the. 
manner in which you have just pleaded 
my cause with — with that lady, any 
more than I can show my gratitude for 
the constant kindness I have met with 
at your hands." 

Humphrey Statham attempted to 
make a reply, but gave utterance to 


nothing. The words failed him/ and 
for the first time in his life, perhaps, 
he was fairly nonplussed. As the sweet 
young voice rang on his ear, as he feit 
the pressure of the warm soft hand, a 
stränge Vibration ran through him, and 
he knew himself on the point of giving 
way to an exhihjtion of feeling, the 
possibility of which a few months pre- 
viously he would have laughed to 
scorn. So with a bow and a smile he 
turned on his heel and hurried rapidljr 
away. 

Martin watched his friend' s departincr 
figure for a moment, then with a haß 
sigh he said to his companion, " I am 
glad that you spoke your thanks to 
Humphrey so warmly, Alice ; for he has 
been your truest and best friend." 

*' Rather say one of them," said AJice, 
laying her hand lightly on his arm, 
"you take no credit to yourself, Mr. 
Gurwood." 

The colorhad faded from his cheeks, 
and from his compressed lips ere he re- 
plied, coldly, " I take as much as is my 
due. Now let me call a cab and take 
you home, for on our way there I have 
something more to say to you." 

" Something more," she cried, with 
a frightened air, " Oh, Mr. Gurwood ; 
nothing more dreadful, I hope, nothing 
that " — 

" Do vou imagine for an instant that 
I would put you to unnecessary suffer- 
insr, " he said, almost tenderly, looking 


'o» 


down into her pleading, upturned eyes ; 
" that I — or any of us, would not 
shield you from any possible annoy- 
ance ? No ! what I have to say to you 
will, I think, be rather pleasant to you 
than otherwise. Here is the cab ; I will 
teil you as we go along." 

When they were seated in the vehi- 
cle, Martin said to his companion, " You 
have now, Alice, had Madame du Ter- 
tre for your friend quite long enou^h to 
judge of her disposition, and to know 
whether the desire to serve your inter- 
ests which she originally professed, was 
dictated by a spiritof regard for you, or 
merely adsumed to serve her own pur- 
poses." 

"There can be no question in the 
matter," said Alice, almost indi<mantly ; 
"nothing can exceed the devotion 
which Pauline has exhibited to me 
ever since we came together. She is 
infinitely more like an eider sister to 
me than a person whose acquaintance 
I seem to have made by die merest 
chance." 
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"There is oflen more than chance 
in these mattere," said Martin, gravely ; 
" more than there seems to be in tne 
chance use of a word. You have said 
that Pauline has seemed to you as an 
eider sister ; suppose she really stood to 
you in that position ? " 

" That could scarcely be," said Alice, 
for years and years I had no relation 
but my • poor brother, and since his 
death " — 

" Since his death, Providence has 
sent some one to fill his place much 
more efficiently than he ever filled it 
himself, so far as you are concerned, 
my poor child," said Martin. 

And then he told her what had oc- 
curred between them and Pauline at 
Statham's office, omitting, of course, all 
reference to the jealous feelings by 
which the French woman had at first 
been actuated, and dwelling upon the 
self-sacrifice and devotion with -which 
she had espoused her kinswoman's 
cause. 

Alice was much touched at this nar- 
rative, and when they reached home 
she embraced Pauline with such ten- 
derness that the latter knew at once 
that her story had been told ; knew, 
too, that Martin had been silent about 
the incidents of her early life and the 
reasons which had originally prompted 
her to throw herseif in Alice's way; and 
was proportiohately grateful to him. 

Late that night when they were 
together, Alice lying in her bed and 
Pauline sitting by her side, the two 
women had a long, earnest, and affec- 
tionate talk, in the course of which, 
the stränge events which the day had 
brousrht to light came under discussion. 
It was evident to Pauline that Alice 
had braced herseif up to talk of her 
own position and the deception of 
which she had been the victim ; but the 
French woman saw that her companion 
was in no condition to bear the excite- 
ment which such a topic would neces- 
sarily evoke, and gradually but skil- 
fuliy drew Jier away from it. The case, 
however, was different when Alice de- 
picted the rage and consternation of 
Mrs. Calverley at learning the part 
taken by her son in the concealment of 
the Claxton mystery. This was a 
point on which Pauline took the keen- 
est interest, and she induced Alice to 
dilate on it at her will, framing her 
questions with much subtlety, and 
pondering over each answer she re- 
ceived. When Alice stated Mrs. Cal- 


verly's intention of disinheriting her 
son and leaving him to struggle on in 
the comparatively obscure position 
which he then occupied, something 
like a ray of light shot into Pauline's 
darkened soul. Should the intention 
thus announced be carried out, should 
Martin be left to his own resources, 
she might then have the chance, such 
as never could occur to her under other 
circumstances, of proving her disinter- 
ested love for him. For the man of 
wealth, for the man even with great 
expectations she could do nothing ; 
any advances which she might make, 
any assistance which she might offer, 
the world would but regard as so much 
small bait thrown out for the purpose 
of securing a greater booty, and he, 
knowing as he did the circumstances 
of her previous life, the scheming pred- • 
atory manner of her early existence, 
would too surely be of the opinion of 
the world. But if he were poor and 
broken and humbled, grieving over the 
alienation of his mother, and feelin^ 
himself solitary and shunned, her self- 
appointed task in winning him, in 
proving tb him her devotion, in placing 
at his disposal the small means which 
she had, the worldly talent, which even 
he acknowledged.sne possessed, would 
be a very much easier one. 

"Mistress of her own fortune, and 
would continue to remain so, that is 
what she said, is it ? " Pauline asked, 
after a pause. 

" That is what she said, and that she 
renounced her son and revoked all the 
declarations she had hitherto made in 
his favor," said Alice. " Was it not 
dreadful for poor Mr. Gurwood Y I do 
pity him so." 

44 Do you," said Pauline, turning her 
searching gaze füll upon the girPs face. 
" Yes, I dare say you do ! It is natural 
you should ; Mr. Gurwood has been a 
good friend to you." 

" The best — almost the best, — I 
had in the world." 

" Almost the best ? Why, who 
could rank equal with him ? " 

" Mr. Gurwood himself said Mr. 
Stathara," cried Alice, with downcast 
eyes. 

" Aye, aye," said Pauline, quickly. 
Then after an interval of a few min- 
utes, the old cynical spirit Coming over 
her, she added, more as if talking to 
herseif than to her companion, " I don't 
think we need trouble ourselves much 
for Mr. Gurwood's sake about that old 
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woman*8 threat 1 I know her well ; she 
is hard and cold and proud, but with 
all those charming qualities, and like 
niany of your rigid English pharisees, 
she is superstitious to a degree. She 
dare not make a will for fear of dying 
immediately she had signed her name 
to it, and if she dies without a will, her 
8on inherits all her property. Vogue 
la galere 1 Mr. Gurwood's chances are 
not so bad af ter all. There," she added, 
in a sof tened voice, seeing Alice gazing 
at her in astonishment, " get to sleep 
now, child, you have had a long and 
trying day and must be quite wearied 
out ! " 

Alice feil asleep almost immediately, 
but for more than an hour afterwards 
Pauline sat with herfeet on the fender, 
gazing into the slowly dying embers 
and pondering over the circumstances 
ly which she was surrounded. " What 
was that Alice had said, that she so 
pitied Martin Gurwood ? Yes, those 
were the" words, and pity was akin to 
love ; " but the expression on her faoe 
when she spoke had, as Pauline had 
noticed, nothing significant or tell-tale 
in it. " Was there anything in the sus- 
picion concerning Alice and Martin 
which had once crossed her mind ? " 
She thought not, she hoped not ! and 
yet what interest had she in that? 
There was but little chance that this 
one real passion of her life, her love 
for this quiet, sedate young clergyman, 
this man so different in manner, 
thought, and profession from anyother 
she nad ever known, there was but 
little chance that her devotion would 
be recognized by or even known to him. 
Well, even in this world, justice is 
sometimes meted out, as Pere Gasselin 
used to teil her — Ah Grande Dieu, 
how far away in the miste of ages seem 
Pere Gasselin and the chapel of Notre 
Dame ; de la Garde and all the old 
Marseilles life ! — and so she supposes 
she ought not to expect much happi- 
ness, and with a shrug of her Shoulders 
and a wearied sigh, Pauline crept 
silently to her bed. 

When Mr. Wetter, at the conclusion 
of his interview with Alice, took hia 
departure from Pollington Terrace, he 
found himself unexpectedly with some 
spare time upon his hands. The result 
of that interview had been so different 
to what he had anticipated, his precon- 
ceived arrangjement had been so rudely 
overthrown, that he was almost unable 


at first to realize his position, and was 
in some doubts as to the nature of the 
next steps it would be best for him to 
take. 

" A most unsatisfactory and ridicu- 
lous conclusion," said he to himself, 
dropping from the hurried pace at which 
he had quitted the house, into a leisurely 
amble, " most unsatisfactory and highly 
ridiculous, to think that a man of my 
experience who has been in the habit 
of treating matters of this kind for so 
many years and with so many different 
sty|Qs^of persons, should allow himself 
to be shut up and put down by that 
mild spoken innocent, is beyqnd all pow- 
ers of comprehension. I suppose it was 
because she was innocent that I gave 
way. I had expected something so com- 
pletely different that when it dawned 
upon me that she was speaking the 
truth, and that she actually had be- 
lieved herseif to be that old rascal's 
wife, I was so taken aback that my 
usual savoir faire completely deserted 
me. No doubt about the fact though. I 
think ; women's attempts at innocence 
are generaily spoiled by being over- 
done ' r but this seemed in every way to 
be the genuine article. What a scoun- 
drel must that Calverley have been! 
This is just another instance of those 
men who are so highly respectable and 
looked up to as patterns of all the do- 
mestic virtues, turning out after death 
to have. been the most consummate 
hypocrites and shains, and infinitely 
worse than most of us who, because 
we are less cireumspect, have obtained 
the reputation of being black sheep. 
I myself never went for being. particu- 
larly straight-laced, but certainly 1 was 
never guilty of such a cold-blooded 
piece of villainy as that perpetrated by 
the respectable patriarch of Great Wal- 
pole Street. 

" What an idiot I was not to have 
recognized at once that a person of her 
appearance and nianner could not be 
what she seemed, not to have discov- 
ered that she was in a fälse position and 
ignorant herseif of what must have been 
thought about her I Thcn, of course, 
I should have approached her in a 
different manner, made other plana 
equally easy of execution and far more 
certain of success. • What an idiot I 
am," he continued, striking his cane 
with vehemence against the ground, 
". to think about her any more. liiere 
are hundreds of women quite as pretty 
and far more fascinating who wouli be 
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only toö well pleäsed to receivo any 
attention from me, so why do I worry 
myself about one who has given ine 
such a decided rebuff. Why? most 
likely from the fact that that very re- 
buff has given piquancy to the ad ven- 
ture, that I am disinclined, because un- 
accustomed to sit down under a sense of 
failure, and because — therel because 
she seems to have bewitched me, and 
at my time of life, with all my experi- 
ence, I am as much in love with her as 
if I were a boy suffering under my first 
passion." 

With a gesture of contempt for his 
owa folly. Mr. Wetter called a eab 
and caused himself to be conveyed to 
his lodgings in South Audley Street, 
whence, at the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour, he issued to mount his horse, 
which he had ordered to be brought 
round to him, and to ride off at a sharp 
pace. Whither ? With the one idea of 
Alice dominant in his mind, he thought 
he would like to see once more the 
spot to which his attention had once 
been attracted to, and though he had 
not much daylight before him he turned 
his horse's head in the direction of 
Hendon. 

Daylight was in truth beginning to 
wane, and Miss McCraw, who was true 
her to old habits and kept up as strict 
a System of espionage upon the family 
of the American gentleman then domi- 
ciled in Rose Cottage, as ever she had 
upon Alice and John Calverley, was 
thinking of retiring from her post of 
Observation at the window, when the 
figures of the horseman and his chest- 
nut thoroughbred, which had formerly 
been so familiär to her, once more met 
her view. 

Miss McCraw strained almost out of 
the window with astonishment. " What 
on earth has brought him back after so 
long an absence," she said to herseif; 
"he cannot possibly be gpinjr to call 
upon those horrible American peo- 
ple." 

From her employment of this adjeo- 
tive it will be gathered that Miss Mc- 
Craw did not cherish a partioularly 
friendly feeling towards the new qocu- 
pants of Böse Cottage. The ftvot was 
that her inquisitiveness and propenslty 
to soandal oame speedily under the Ob- 
servation of Mr. Hiram B. Cracker, 
the American gentleman in question, 
who described them under the head of 
" general cussedness," declined the ao- 
quaintance of Miss McCraw, and had 


hu<re boardings built up in the corners 
of nis grounds for the purpose of in- 
tercepting her virgin gaze. No ! the 
equestrian was not going to call at 
Böse Cottage, did not stop at the gate, 
but rode sfowly on until he reined in 
his horse in the accüstomed spot on 
the brow of the hill, and raising him- 
self in his stirrups stood for an instant 
looking into the garden. He remein- 
bered then how he had first seen her 
tending her flowers and looking eagerly 
out, evidently awaiting the arrival of 
some one, and how in a subsequent 
ramble he had discovered that some 
one to be John Calverley of Great 
Walpole Street, and all that had hap- 
pened therefrom. 

" How well the cards lay to my hand 
at one time," he said to himself with 
an impatient gesture, " and what a mess 
I have made of the Mine." And with 
that he shook his horse's bridle and 
cantered away. 

When Mr. Wetter reached South 
Audley Street he found his groom 
standing on the curbstone and a gentle- 
man in the act of knocking at the door. 
Alighting, he found this gentleman, to 
his great astonishment, to be Mr. Huni- 
phrey Statham, and at sight of him 
an uneasy pang shot through Mr. 
Wetter's mind. Humphrey Statham 
was, as he knew, an intimate friend of 
Mrs. Claxton's, and his visit there was 
doubtless on business connected with 
her. If she had described the scene 
which had passed between them that 
morning, that business would doubtless 
be of a very unpleasant character, and 
Mr. Wetter was not a brave man phys- 
ically. He had borne in his time a 
vast amount of moral obloquy, and 
borne it well ; but he had a narrar of 
any thing like physical pajn, and Hum^ 
phrey Statham was a big, sträng, an4 
resolute man« Na wander, tberefhre, 
that the article which did Mr, Wetter 
duty for a oonsclenoe, quailed within 
him, or that he felt^ sorely qaeomfort« 
able when he reoognized the visitor 
on his door step. 

But he was the last man to give 
any early outward sign of such emo- 
tion, and it was In sprightly tones and 
with an air of easy jauntlnoss that he 
said, — 

** My dear Mr. Statham, I oongrat- 
nlate myself immensely on having re- 
turned so exaotly in the nick of time, 
|f, as I imagine, you were about to do 
me the honor of paying me a visit," 
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"I was Coming to call upon you, 
Mr. Wetter," said Statham, simply. 

" Theo pray walk in," said Wetter, 
opening the door with his key, and fol- 
lowing closely afler him up the stairs. 
" Take that chair ; you will find it, I 
think, a particularly comfortable one, 
and " — going to an old oak sideboard — 
" let me give you an appetizer, a petit 
verre of absinthe or vermouth. They 
are both here, and either of them is a 
inost delieious ante-prandial specific." 

" No, thank you," said Humphrey 
Statham, " I will not drink with yoü." 
. Whether intentionally or not, he laid 
such stress on the last words that Mr. 
Wetter looked up at him for an in- 
stant with flashing eyes. Buthisvoice 
was quite calm when, a minute afler 
he said, " I will not attempt to over- 
persuade you against your will. There 
is no such mistaken hospitality as that. 
And now, as a man of your business 
habits does not waste his time without 
a purpose, I will inquire the object of 
this visit." 

." It is not one into which business 
enters in the strict sense of the word," 
said Statham. 

" So much the better," said Mr. 
Wetter, with a gay smile. " What is 
not a visit of business must be a visit 
of pleasure," 

" I hope you will find it so," said 
Statham grimly. " Its object, so far 
as I am concerned, is very easily stated. 
You were at Mrs. Claxton's to-day ? " 

" I was," said Wetter, putting a 
bold face on the matter. 

" And when there you thought it ex- 
pedient to~ your purpose, and being 
expedient to your purpose, not below 
your dignity as a man to subject your 
hostess for the time to the grossest in- 
sult that could be passed upon any one." 

" Sir," cried Wetter, springing up. 

"Be patient, Mr. Wetter, please," 
said Humphrey Statham, calmly. " I 
have a great deal more to say. This 
lady had been made the victim of a 
inost shamefui, most diabolioal fraud — 
the innocent victim, mind, of a fraud 
which robbed her of her good name 
and blasted her position among hon- 
est men and women. She was ignor- 
ant as well as innocent ; she knew not 
how basely she had been deceived ; 
her friends kindly conspired to hide 
from her the blackness of her sur- 
roundings, and to keep her, poor child, 
in a fool's paradise of her own ! And 
they succeeded until you canie." 


" I was the serpent, in point of fact, 
in this fool's paradise that you speak 
of." 

" The character fits you to a nicety, 
Mr. Wetter, and you kept up the alle- 
gory by opening the eyes of the 
woman and causing her to know the 
position she occupied ! Which was a 
genial, gentlemanly, generous act I " 

"Look here,'* said Mr. Wetter, 
" there is a certain amount of right in 
what you say, though you are suffi- 
ciently hard upon me 1 But you know 
all is fair in love " — 

" Love ! " cried Statham, scornfully. 

" Well," said Mr. Wetter, " it is the 
most euphonioug name for the feeling ! 
All is fair in love or war, and I give 
you my word that when I spoke to Mrs. 
Claxton, I fully believed that she 
knew perfectly well the position she 
was occupying, and had accepted it 
of her own free will." 

" Do you believe that now ? " 

"No, I do not. I am a tolerably 
good hand at reading character, and 
there was something in her look and 
manner which convinced me that her 
Statement that she really believed Cal- 
verley to be Claxton, and imagined 
herseif to be his wife, was true." 

" And yet you had the insolence to 
offer her " — 

" Don't let us use harsh words, please, 
Mr. Statham I This is all very fine 
talking, but the fact remains the same 1 
This lady was John Calverley's mistress 
— nothing can put that aside or blot 
that out ! What I proposed to do was, 
to make her very rieh and happy and 
» comfortable ! Could a man be found 
who would do any more ? Is there 
any one who would be such a fool as 
to marry her ? 

"Yes," said Humphrey Statham, 
rising from his seat and confronting bis 
companion, — "Yes, Mr. Wetter," he 
said, speaking very slowly, "there is 
one man whose dearest hope in life it 
is to marry Alice Claxton. You are a 
man of the world, Mr. Wetter, and 
having said that much I need add 
nothing to make you understand that 
it will be best and safest for you to 
respect her for the futurel I came 
here this evening to impress this upon 

}rou, and having done so I take my 
eave I Good night." 

And as he walked out he saw by the 
expression of Mr. Wetter's face that no 
further interference on the part of that 
gentleman was to be looked for. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RECOMPEN8E. 


THE next morning at about twelve 
o'clock, Martin Garwood arrived 
in Pollington Terrace and found Alice 
alone in the drawincr-room. 

" I came special!/ to see you," he 
said, after the first greeting, and yet 
I scarcely expected to find you had 
left your room so early. Yesterday 
was a day of severe trial to you, dear 
Mrs. Claxton, but you seem to have 
gone through it bravely." 

«If I did," said Alice, with a half 
mournful smile, " I think it must have 
been owing to my pride. I did not 
know I possessed any of that quality 
until there came occasion for its dis- 
play. But I suffered dreadfully froui 
reaction during the night, and was as 
low and as hysterical as my worst 
enemy could wish me." 

" But that feeling has passed away 

" Oh yes I With the morning light 
came brtehter thoughts and better 
sense, and when your name was an- 
nounced I was tninking, seasonably 
enough as it seemed to me, of the 
mercy of Providence in giving me such 
kind friends in the midst of my afflic- 
tion." 

" I am glad to find you in this frame 
of mind, dear Mrs. Claxton, as I have 
come to talk to you on a subject which 
will require your particular attention." 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and 
the color forsook her cheeks as she 
listened to him. 

"My particular attention," she re- 

Eeated with a forced smile. " It must 
e something serious, then ? " 

" It is serious, but not, I hope, dis- 
tasteful," said Martin. "I have been 
with Mr. Statham this morning. I 
went to him to give him the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me upon a matter 
which I knew he had most deeply at 
lieart, and which must sooner or later 
have been broached by him." 

He looked at her keenly, watching 
the effect of his words. Her face ex- 
pressed great interest, but no alarm, 
no regret. He was glad of that, he 
thought to himself. 

" I was with Humphrey for an hour, 
and when I left him I told him I 
should come straight to you. Mine is 
a stränge errand, Alice " — it was per- 


haps the first time he had addressed her 
by her Christian name, and the word 
as spoken by him, rang musically but 
mournfully on her ear — " a stränge 
errand for a confirmed old bachelor 1 " 

Alice stavted at the word. 

" Yes," continued Martin, very pale, 
but striving hard to smile and to com- 
mand the inflections of his voice, " it 
is the old story of people preaching 
what they never intend to practice 1 
Dear Alice, Humphrey Statham loves 
you, and I am here to ask you to 
marry him 1 " 

Bravely done, Martin, at last 1 Brave- 
ly done, though you were asking for 
what you knew was equivalent to your 
«leath-warrant ; bravely spoken with- 
out a break in your voice, though her 
dear eyes were fixed upon you, and 
you had taken into yours that little 
Land which you were urging her to 
bestow upon another 1 

Alice was motionless for a moment. 
Then she drew back, shuddering and 
crying, " I cannot, I cannot." 

" Stay, Alice," said Martin, in his soft, 
soothing tone. " Humphrey Statham 
is a great and a good man and you 
owe him rauch I You know that I 
would not unnecessarily wound your 
feelings, dear Alice, but I must teil 
you that when we first discovered who 
you were, it was entirely owing to Hum- 
phrey Statham's chivalry, patience, and 
good sense that matters were arranged 
as they were, and that you were up to 
yesterday, kept in ignorance of the 
fraud which had been practised on you. 
I, misinformed and bigoted as I was, 
had intended to take other steps, but 
I yielded to Humphrey's calm counsel. 
Ever sjnce that hour he has watched 
over your best interests with the 
keenest sympathy. Any comfort you 
have experienced is due to his foster- 
ing care and iörethought, and so late 
as yesterday you yourself heard him 
plead your cause with eloquence which 
was inspired by his affection for you." 

He paused for a moment, and Alice 
spoke. " It is not that," she said, " it 
is not that. I know all I owe to Mr. 
Statham ; I have long since acknowl- 
edged to myself how kind and good 
he has been to me. But," she added, 
with dowucast eyes and fiushing 
cheeks, " how can I let a man like that 
take me for his wife 1 He thinks he 
loves me now, and doubtless he does. 
He is not the man to be led away by 
his feelings, but the love of any man 
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for me would be exposed to a worse 
fcrial than that of time or use. Could 
Mr. Statham bear to know that the 
world was talking of his wife, to guess 
what it said. Is not the world filled 
with persons like Mr. «Wetter, and 
should I not, by marrying any honest 
man, expose him to the sneers and 
gibes of such a crew ? I could not do 
it 1 I would not do it 1 " 

"There would be no question of 
that," said Martin Gurwood. "Rec- 
ollect that your story in its minutest 
details is known to Mr. Statham, and 
that he is the last man in the world 
likely to act upon impulse, or without 
a calm analysis of the motives that 
prompt him. There is no one who 
can testify to this so strongly, and I 
can declare to you solemnly that it was 
made clear to both of us long since 
how blameless you were and how 
grievously you had been sinned against. 
Do not abide by that hastily sppken 
decision, Alice, I beseech you. Think 
of what a noble fellow Humphrey is ; 
recollect how true and steadfast and 
triumphant has been his advocacy of 
your cause ; recollect that he is no 
•longer young, and that on your reply 
to the question I have put to you, 
hangs the hope of his future life." 

Bravely spoken, Martin 1 The work 
of expiation progresses nobly now ! 

Alice was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, " If I could think this " — 

"Think it, believe it, rely on itl 
Standing to you in the relation which 
was haß* self-assumed. half imposed 
upon me by the force of circumstances, 
loving you as I do with a brotherly re- 
gard, — his voice faltered for an instant 
here, but he quickly regained jts com- 
mand, — I could not be blinded in a 
matter in which your future happiness 
is involved, even by my aftection for 
Humphrey Statham. Hearing this, you 
need have no f urther fear. See, Alice, 
I may go back to Humphrey and make 
him happy, may I not? I may teil 
him at least that there is hope ? " 

Again a pause. Then the low, but 
clear reply, a You may ! " 

" God bless you, dear, for those 
words," said Martin, bending down 
and touching her forehead with his 
lips. " They will give new life to the 
noblest fellow in the world 1 " Then, 
as he drew back, he muttered to him- 
seif, " It is all over now ! " 

" And you," said Alice, layincr her 
hand genüy on his arm» " you spoke of 


yourself just now as a ' confirmed bach- 
elor,' but I have had other hopes for 
you." 

" What do you mean ? " he cried. 

" Women's eyes are quick in such 
matters/' she said. " Have you been 
too absorbed to perceive that there is 
one by whom your every movement is 
watched, your every thought antici- 
pated ; one for whose first proofs of 
kindness to me I was indebted to the 
interest she takes in you, one who " — 

" I think you muat be mistaken, my 
dear Alice," said Martin coldly. "It 
has been ordained that my life is to be 
celibate and solitary, and what pleasure 
I am to have is to be derived irom the 
contemplation of your happiness. So 
be it, I accept my fate. Now I must 
hasten back to Humphrey with the good 
news." 

He kissed her forehead again and 
left the room. 

As he passed down the stairs, he 
saw through the open door, Pauline 
seated at the table in the dining-room, 
writing. She looked up at his ap- 
proach, and though he had intended 
going straight out, he could not resist 
her implied invitation to speak to her. 

" After all it will be better so," he 
said to him seif. 

"I thought 3'ou would be here this 
morning, Mr. Martin," said Pauline, 
timidly. " You have seen Alice, and 
you find her better than we could have 
hoped for, do you not ? " 

"Yes," said Martin, "I certainly 
found her better. But it was my good 
fortune to be the bearer of some news 
to her which I think has left her better 
still." 

The idea which had haunted her 
previously — was it true, had he come 
to make the announcement ? 

" You — the bearer of news ? " she 
asked in tremulous tones. 

"Yes," he replied, cheerily, "good 
news for Alice, and news in which you, 
dear Mrs. Durham, will consequently 
rejoice. There is every reason that 
you, who have been so faithful to the 
trust reposed in you, so staunch a 
friend to us all, should be the first to 
hear it. Dear Alice is going to be 
married to Humphrey Statham." 

The tension of suspenso had been 
so great that Pauline had scarcely 
strength to express her delight. 

" Yes," said Martin, speaking slowly, 
and with empliasis, but purposely averfc- 
ing his eyes from his companion, " it is * 
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great blessing to me to know that two 
persona whotn I löve so dearly, will be 
nappy. I dare say it seems stränge to 
other persons, and indeed it does some- 
times to myself, to think that I, who am 
a confirmed bachelor, and who, from 
very early youth determined to lead a 
single life, can take interest in settling 
the domestic matters of my friends. 
But in this instance at least, I take the 
greatest interest, and I am sure that 
you will have the good sense to under- 
stand and appreciate my motive." 

" You pay me a great compliment by 
saying so, Mr. Martin," said Pauline in 
a low, constrained voice. Then, after a 
little pause, she asked, " Have you five 
minutes to spare, Mr. Martin, while I 
talk to you about myself ? " 

" Certainly." said Martin, " I was on 
my way to Humphrey with the news." 

" It is good news, and he can wait for 
it five minutes. If it were bad it would 
go to him quickly enough," said Paul- 
me. " I will not detain you longer 
than the time I have mentioned. I told 
you I wanted to talk to you about my- 
self, and the subiect is therefore not 
one in which I take much pleasure, or 
indeed much interest." 

" You should not speak so bitterly," 
said Martin, kindly. " There are two 
or three of us whose best regards you 
have won and retain." 

" I did not mean to be bitter, Mr. 
Martin," said Pauline humbly ; " I will 
put what I have to say in very few 
words. It will be obvious to you that 
the time has now arrived when the 
manner of my life must be again altered. 
Alice will find, or rather has found, a 
guardian better able to watch over and 
protect her, and my part, so far as she 
is concerned, is played out. You know 
all my story, Mr. Martin, and you know 
human nature sufliciently well to recog- 
nize me as a woman of activity, and to 
be sure that it would be impössible for 
me to endure the nullity of this English 
life in which I have no place, and, now 
that Alice is safe and going to be 
happy and respectable forever, no oc- 
cupation. I must be kept from thought 
too, Mr. Martin, from thinking of the 
past ; you comprehend that." 

" Not of the immediate past," he 
said gently ; " recollect what use you 
have. been to us ; how could we have 
done without you ? it will be pleasant 
to you to recollect the Services you 
have rendered to this poor girl, how by 
your aid at that fearful time of triai in 


the house at Hendon, we were enabled 
to overcome the difficulties which arose, 
and which would have been too much 
for us, but for your quickness and 
mother-wit. You will recollect how 
successfully you have watched over her 
here, and how her health has suffered 
but little comparatively from the dread- 
ful shock, under your skilful nursing 
and kind companionship. It will be 
pleasant to recall all these things, will 
it not, Pauline ? " 

" Yes," said Pauline, pondering, 
" but. there is another portion of my 
past upon which I shall not care to 
dwell. To prevent the thought of that 
Coming over me and striking horror 
and dismay into my soul, I must give 
up this dreamy, easy-going existence, 
and take to a life of action. I am not 
a strong-minded woman, Mr. Martin, 
and God knows I do not pretend to 
have a mission, or any nonsense of that 
kind. There are not many positions 
for which I am fitted ; some would be 
beyond my moral, others beyond my 
physical strength. But I must have a 
career of some sort, and away in France 
there are various means of honest in- 
dustry for woinen among my compatri- 
ots, such as are not to be found* here." 

" You intend to leave England, then ? 
asked Martin. 

u Yes," said Pauline. " Why should I 
remain ? As I said before, my part here 
is played out. Do you think it will be 
long before Alice is married ? " 

" I cannot say," said Martin. " No 
date has been mentioned, but if I am 
consulted, I shall advise that the mar- 
riage take place as soon as possible. 
There is no reason for delay, and for 
my own part I am anxious to get home 


again. 


" You will go back to your country 
parish ? " asked Pauline. 

" For a" time, certainly," said Martin, 
" but my plans are indefinite." 

" On the day of my sister-in-law's 
marriage, then, when I have placed her 
in her husband's hands and thus satis- 
fied myself that she has no further 
need of me, I shall bid her adieu and 
shall go to France. And I have a re- 
quest to make to you, Mr. Gurwood, in 
your position as Mr. Calverley's exec- 
utor. You are aware that just before I 
came to reside in his house, I placed in 
his hands two thousand pounds, which 
he was good enough to invest for me. I 
shall now be glad if you will seil those 
securities and let ine have the money, 
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for which I shall have a use about that 
time. Will ^ou do so ? " 

u Certainly I will. But is there no 
chance of your altering your decision ? " 

" None ; you think it is a right one, 
do you not r " 

" It is a conscientious one, no doubt, 
but we shall all miss you very deeply." 

Her earnest eyes were fixed upon 
bim as he spoke. His words were fair, 
he meant his tone to be hearty and re- 
gretful, but he was not clever enough to 
Eide from her his unraistakable pleas- 
ure at her decision. She knew that he 
approved of her departure for Alice's 
sake, and bitterest thought of all to 
her, feit it a relief for his own. 

There was an awkward. silence for 
. some ini n utes. To break it Martin re- 
marked, " You will be glad to hear that 
there is no danger of any further an- 
noyance from Mr. Wetter. It appears 
that Humphrey saw him yesterday, 
and after what passed between them 
he is perfectly satisfied that Mr. Wet- 
ter will not attempt any further inter- 
ference." 

" I am pleased to hear it," said Pauline, 
" but not surpriscd ; Henrich Wetter 
was always a coward, barking loudly 
when suffered to run at large, but 
crouching and ßubmissive, directly the 
whip is shaken over him. No, Alice 
need fear him no more 1 " 

" One word more," said Martin, ris- 
ing from his seat, " one last word Mad- 
ame Du Tertre — I shall always think 
of you by that name, which is very 
familiär and very pleasant to me — one 
last word before I take my leave. Can 
nothing more be done for you to help 
you in the lifo' which you have chos- 
en ? " 

Pauline looked at him steadily. 
" Nothing," she replied. 

" Recollect that though I am but ^ 
poor country parson, Humphrey Sta- 
tham is what may be called a rieh man ; 
and I am sure I am justified in speak- 
ing for him, and saying that any 
amount of money which you might 
require would be at your Service." 

Pauline shook her head. " Money 
in my country, more especially in the 
southern provinces, where my lot will 
most probably be cast, goes much fur- 
ther than it does here, and what I have 
of my own will enabte me, not merely 
to live, but, as I trust, to do a certain 
amount of good to others. I am very 
grateful all the same, Mr. Martin, for 
your generous offer." 


"My generous offer," said Martin, 
'* was simply proposing to acknowledge, 
in a very slight manner, the existence 
of a debt due to you by Alice's friends, 
and which can never be repaid. We 
will see later on if we cannot induce 
you to alter your decision." 

" Yes," said Pauline quietly, " we 
will see later on." 

Then Martin Gurwood tooje his leave 
of her, and walked back to his hotel. 
It was nearly over now ; he had almost 
completed his self-appointed task. So 
well had he performed his mission that 
Alice evidently had no idea of the sac- 
rifice he was making in yielding her to 
his friend ; no idea, even, that he had 
ever cared for her otherwise than as 
her guärdian. That was proved by 
the manner in which she had hinted 
at her hope that he might find solace 
elsewhere. That was a stränge notion, 
too ! Could it merely have arisen in 
Alice's imagination, or was there any 
real foundation for it ? Had he been 
so absorbed in his infatuation about 
Alice as to have been blind to all eise 
that was passing round him ? He did 
not know, he could not say ! If it was 
so, he had acted rightly and honestly 
in the course he had taken with Paul- 
ine. His infatuation for Alice ! That 
was all over now — in his intemperate 
youth he had greatiy erred ; in his for- 
lorn middle age was he not justly pun- 
ished ? 

And while Martin was jostling 
through the crowd, Pauline sat with 
her eyes fixed upon the fire, her mind 
filled with cognate thoughts. Toher 
also the end had come. What had given 
the relish in her early days had long 
since grown distasteful to her, and the 
hope that had proved the light of her 
later life had after doubtful flickering 
at length been rudely extinguished, and 
in the hearts both of Martin and Paul- 
ine there was the same dismal con- 
sciousness that they were justly pun- 
ished for the misdeeds of their youth, 
and that their expiation was necessary 
and just. 

Two months after the date of these oc- 
currences, on a bright and balmy spring 
morning, at a little city church, hiding 
away somewhere between enormous 
blocks of warehouses; Humphrey Stat- 
ham and Alice were married. Brave to 
the last, Martin Gurwood himself per- 
formed the service, reading it through . 
with a strong manly voiee, and implor- 
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ing the blessing of Heaven on those 
concerned, with unafiected fervor. 

Wken the ceremony was ended and 
the bride and bridegroom had departed, 
Martin joined the one other person 
who had been present — Pauline. 

" Your plans for leaving are ma- 
tured ? " he said. 

" So far matured, " she said, with a 
sad smile, " that the cab with my lug- 
gage is at the end of the street, and 
that when I leave this, I go on board 
the steamer." 

" Indeed ! " said Martin, " then you 
have taken farewell of Alice ? " 

" Yes, early this morning." 

" And you have told her of your 
plans ? " 

" No, indeed, for they are as yet un- 
decided, but I have told her that I will 
write and let her know them." 

" Be sure that you do," said Martin, 
*' for we are all of us deeply interested in 
you. I have brought . now," he added, 
nanding her a packet, " your own two 
thousand pounds. With them you will 
find two thousand pounds more, one 
thousand from Alice as your sister-in- 
law, one thousand from Humphrey as 
your dead husband's old friend. They 
bade me give you this, with their united 
love, and hoped you would not shrink 
from accepting it." 

Pauline's voice shook very much as 
she replied, " I will accept it, certainly. 
I shall hope to find a good use for it." 

" Of that I have no doubt," said 
Martin. They had reached the end of 
the street by this time, and found the 
luorgrage laden cab in waitingr. " Good- 
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by Madame Du Tertre " said Martin, 
alter he had handed her into the vehi- 
cle, " good-by, and God bless you." 

" Good-by Mr. Martin," said Paul- 
ine, ret Urning his hand pressure, and 
looking for an instant straight into his 
eyes, " good-by." Then when the cab 
had driven off she threw up her hands 
and crying out passionately " Adieu a 
jamais 1 " pulled her veil over her face, 
and burst into a flood of tears. 


CHAPTER XL 
l'envoi. 

AWAY in the pleasant village of 
Twickenham, at the end of a 
broad lane turning out of the high 
road, Stands, shut in by heavy iron 


gates, and in the midst of a large and 
exquisitely kept garden, a bluff, red- 
faced, square-built old-fashioned house. 
From its Windows you look across a 
broad, level mead, to the shining 
Thames, winding like a silver thread 
amongst the rieh pasture grounds, 
while from the tall elms, planted with 
forethought more than a Century ago 
to serve as a screen against the north- 
east wind, comes the cawing of a 
colony of rooks who there have estab- 
lished their head-quarters. Over all, 
house and garden, river and rookery, 
mead and landscape, there is an air 
of peace änd prosperity, wealth and 
comfort, calm and repose ; far away on 
the horizon a lowering gray cloud 
shows where the great metropolis 
seethes and smokes ; but so far as 
freshness and pure air are concerned, 
you might be in the very heart of the 
country. 

Creeping down the great staircase, 
and sliding long the broad open bal- 
ustrade comes a slim, elegant little girl 
of about eight years old, who slips out 
though the open dining-room window, 
and running across the garden to the 
iron gates, peers long and earnestly 
down the lane. The little girl is dis- 
appointed apparently; for when she 
turns away she walks soberly back to 
the house, and stationing herseif at 
the bottom of the staircase calls out, 
" There is no sign of him yet, papa 1 " 

" Well," cries a cheery voice from 
the upper floor, " there's plentv of time 
for him to come yet, little Belle ! You 
are such an impatient little woman." 
And with these words, Humphrey 
Statham walks out on to the landing 
• in his dressing-gown and with a book 
in his hand. 

Three years have passed away since 
the oecurrences narrated in the last 
' chapter. They have left but little 
mark on our old friend ; he is a little 
more bald perhaps, and there are here 
and there patches of gray in the roots 
of his crisp beard, but his eyes are as 
bright, and his manner as cheery as 
ever. 

" You are such an impatient little 
woman," he repeated, pulüng the child 
towards him and kissing her forehead. 

"No, I am not," said Belle, "not 
impatient generally, pappy, only I want 
to see the gentleman, and you never 
will talk to me when youVe got a book 
in your hand." 

"Between you and your mamma 
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what is one to do ? " said Humphrey * 
Statham, laughing. " Mamma wants me 
toread to her, you want me to play with 
you, and it is impossible to please both - 
at thc samc Urne." 

" We both want you, because we're 
both so fond of you, pappy darling, 
" said Belle, puttin" up her face again 
to be kissed, "and you ought to be 
pleased at that. Tbere, I declare then 
I did hear wheels." And the child 
breaks away fron» Humphrey's grasp 
and again rushes to the gate. 

She is right this time. A fly is 
driving away, and the gentleman who 
has alighted -from it Stands waitincr for 
admittance. A man with a thin face, 
clear cut features, and light hair, 
dressed entirely in black, and with a 
deep mourning. band round his hat. 
He started violently at the sight of the 
child, but recovered himself with an 
effort. 

"You are little Belle?" he said, 
putting out his hand. 

" Yes," she replied, sliding her little 
fingers into his, and looking up fear- 
lessly into his face, " I am little Belle, 
and you are Mr. Gurwood ; I know 
youl Papa and mamma have been 
expecting vou, oh, -ever so long." 

The child pulled him gently towards 
the house, and he had scarcely croseed 
the threshold when he was seized in 
Humphrey Statham's hearty grasp. 

" Martin, my dear old friend — at 
last. We thought you would never 
come, we have waited for you so long I " 

" So Belle teils me " said Martin, 
returning his friend's pressure," but you 
see here I am. You're not looking a 
bit changed, Humphrey 1 And your 
wife ? " 

" Alice 1 Here she is to answer for 
herself." 

Yes, she was there more lovely than % 
ever, Martin thought, in the mellowed '* 
rounded beauty of her form, and with 
the innocent trustin g expression in her 
» v yes still unchanged. 

Let us, unseen by them, stand by 
the two old friends as they sit that 
evening over their wine, in the broad 
bay window looking towards the sun- 
set, and from their conversation glean 
our final records. 

"And you are very happy, Hum- 
phrey ? " asked Martin. 

" Happy ! " cried Humphrey Sta- 
tham ; " my dear Martin, I never knew 
what happiness was before. I rather 


thinJt, "he continued, with a smile, 
"that laziness may have something to 
do with it. You see Alice doesn't care 
much about my being absent for the 
whole of the day, as I should neces- 
sarily be if I attended strfctly to busi- 
ness, and as, üvincr as we do, I do not 
spend anythin<r fike my income, I 
have knocked off city work to a certain 
exten t, and leave the business in Mr. 
Collins's charge. He sees how matters 
are tending r and has made overtures 
to buy it, and shortly I shall let him 
have it to himself, I suppose. Not 
that my life is wholly objectless ; 
there's the garden to look after, and 
Belle's education to superintend, and 
Alice to be read to, and then at night 
I potter away at a book on Maritime 
Law, which I am compiling, so that I 
find the twenty-four hours almost too 
short for what I have to do." 

" And Alice V " 

" I think I may say, she is perfectly 
happy. I have not a thought which 
she does not share, not a wish which 
is not inspired by her." 
' " And little Belle ? What a charm- 
ing child she has grown to be. ■ To, gp 
back, Humphrey, for the first and only 
. time to that conversation which we 
had in your Chambers, I may say that, 
circumstanced as I am in regard to that 
child, I was delighted to notice the 
fancy she seeme$ to take'to me to- 
day.*' 

" Curiously enough she has had, from 
the first mention of your name, an odd 
interest about you, and has frequently 
askea when you* wfcre Coming to see 


us 


"Does — does Alice know anything 
about that story ? " 

" Only so far as I am concemed. I 
told her of my early attachment to 
Emily Mitchell and the story of how 
'I lost her, but she has not the least 
idea of Emily's further career beyond 
the* fact that Belle is Emily's child." 

"JTrne to the last, true as steel I " 
said Martin Gurwood, grasping his 
friend's hand. 

" And now teil me of yourself, Mar- 
tm," said Humphrey Statham. " AVhat 
you are doing. What are your plans ? " 
. * "Itis soon told," said Martin Gur- 
wood. " I wrote you of my poor mother's 
death, and told you that she died with- 
out making any will. I am conse- 
quently her sole heir, and am a very rieh 
man. The money is no good to me, 
Humphrey, but it will be a fine portion 
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for little Belle, whom I have made my 
heiress und er your guardianship." 

" Time enough to think of that. Mar- 
tin. What do you intend to do now ? w 

" To work, old friend, according to 
my lights in striving to better the con- 
dition of my fellow-men. Yesterday 
1 resigned the Vicarage of Lullington 

O OS 

and » — 

" Y"ou don't mean to say you are go- 
ing to become a missionary ? " 

"Not, as you Beem to suspect," said 
Martin, with a smile, " among savages 
and cannibals, but amöng those who 
•perhaps need it not less, the lower 
classes of London. In striving to do 
them good I purpose to spend my life 
and my income, and it will need but a 
very moderate amount of success to 
convince me that I have done rightly." 
" It is not for me to quarrel with the 
decision, Martin," said Humphrey Sta- 
tham; " it is boldly conceived and I 
know will be thoroughly carried out. 
And it will be, moreover, a satisfaction 
to me and to Alice to know that the 
scene of your labors is so close to us. 
When you want temporary rest and 
chan^e, you will find your Lome here. 
You \now that there is no one in the 
wide world whom it would give my wife 
and myself so 'much pleasure to wel- 
come." 

" I know it," said Martin, " and have 
my greatest pleasure in knowing it. 
Now teil me, Humphrey, has any thing 
everbeen heard of Madame Du Tertre, 
of Pauline ? " 


" Nothing, " replied Humphrey Sta- 
tham, shaking his head. "As you know, 
she promised to write to us to teil us of 
her plans, but she has never done so, 
and that I think is the one grief of 
Alice's lifel Pauline was so true a 
friend to my wife at a time when she 
most needed such a friend, that she was 
most desirous to hear of her again. But 
it seems as though that were not to be ; 
her name is one of those which are 
" writ in water." 

One more look around ere the curtain 
falls I See Alice adored by her hus- 
band, happy and contented, with all the 
troubles of the past obliterated. See 
Humphrey Statham devoted to his wife 
and nnding in her love a recompense 
for the havoc and the tempest which 
destroyed his early hope. See Martin 
Gurwood laboring manfully, steadfastly, 
among the London poor, inculcating, 
both by precept and example, the doe- 
trine to the settingr forth of which he 
has devoted his life. See him making 
occasional holiday with his old friends, 
and watching over the growth and ed- 
ucation of little Belle ; think mg of the 
Providence which has endowed this girl 
so nobly by the hands of the two men 
who made the story of her mother's life, 
how sheltered she is ? how saf e f rom the 
terrible temptation which came to 
women with poverty and friendlessness, 
how the Yellow Flag will never flaunt 
over her beautiful head, a taunt and a 
warning 1 
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